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1969—Summer Quarter (48 closs days) ond 
Eight-Week Term (38 class days) 
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May 20, Tuesday___.__Last day for completing 
applications 

June 10-11, Tues.-Wed.___ Final Registration 
June 11-12, Wed.-Thurs..._ Sched. Adjustment 
June 12, Thursday. — ____ Classes begin 
June 12-17 _§pecial examination period 
July 4, Friday.______ Independence Day, Holiday 
July 16, Wednesday_________. Mid-quarter 
July 14-24 _____ Registration for Fall Quarter 
August 5, Tuesday.__Classwork ends for term 
August 6-7, Wed.-Thurs._ Final exams for term 
August 19, Tuesday _______Classwork ends for 
quarter courses 

August 20-22, Wednesday through Friday Final 
examinations for quarter courses 

August 23, Saturday___.._.Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1969—Fall Quarter (50 days) 


August 26, Tuesday..._.Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

September 17-19, Wed.-Fri..__Final registration 
September 19-22, Friday - Monday... Schedule 
Adjustment Period 

September 22, Monday .....__Classwork begins 
September 22-25 . = Spec. exams 
October 24, Friday ——.__________ Mid-quarter 
October 27 - November 6 _ Registration for 
the Winter Quarter 

October 28, Tuesday__General Faculty Meeting 
Nov. 24-29, Mon-Sat.___Thanksgiving Holidays 
December | - 5... Schedule distribution and 
fee payment for Winter Quarter 

December 5, Friday _.__._.___.Classwork ends 
December 8-11, Mon.-Thurs...._Final exams 
December 12, Friday_...Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1970—Winter Quarter (48 days) 


December 15, Monday Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

January 5, 6, Monday - Tuesday_________Final 
registration 

January 6, 7, Tuesday - Wednesday _ Schedule 
Adjustment Period 

January 7, Wednesday —.____ Classwork begins 
pL gt) A ee Spec. exams 
February 2 - 12... Registration for the 
Spring Quarter 
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February 10, Tuesday ..._.......Mid-quarter 
March 9 - 13..._____ Schedule distribution and 

fee payment for Spring Quarter 
March 13, Friday_._._______..__tClasswork ends 
March 14-18, Sat.-Wed.._.__._ Final exams 
March 19, Thursday____.Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1970—Spring Quarter (48 days) 


March 4, Wednesday Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
March 25, Wednesday_......Final registration 
March 25 - 26, Wednesday - 
Thursday______Schedule Adjustment Period 
March 26, Thursday. ._...Classwork begins 
March 26-3]____.._._._..._.._+_.._-.Spec. exams 
April 27 - May 7____ Registration for Summer 
and Fall quarters 
April 28, Tuesday____General Faculty Meeting 
April 29, Wednesday_ a _.Mid-quarter 
May 28 - June 2 __ Schedule distribution and 
fee payment for Summer Quarter 
June 1, Monday ___._______ Classwork ends 
June 3, 4, 5, 8, Wed.-Mon... ___ Final exams 
June 9, Tuesday Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1970—*Summer Quarter (48 closs days) and 
Eight-Week Term (38 class days) 


May 25, Monday Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
June 15, 16, Monday - Tuesday Final 
registration 

June 16, 17, Tuesday - Wednesday Schedule 
_ Adjustment Period 

June 17, Wednesday... Classwork begins 
June 17-22... Spec. exams 
July 3, Friday_____.____4th of July Holiday 
July 13 - 23... Registration, Fall Quarter 
July 21, Tuesday. —_—._—... Mid-quarter 
August 11, Tuesday____Classwork ends for term 
August 12 - 13, Wednesday - Thursday — Final 
examinations for term 

August 25, Tuesday. Classwork ends for quarter 
August 26, 27, 28, Wed.-Fri.__._. Final exams 
August 29, Saturday. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


NOTE: Schedule distribution and fee Perea for the Fall 
y 


Quarter will be accomplished mail prior to the 
opening of the quarter. 

"All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are 

subject to final approval prior to 1970-71 catalog printing. 
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Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University 1s 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congres- 
sional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 196], an exrta 
member from the congressional district in which the institution is located, and 
the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers. The Governor is chairman. Members of the Board of Trustees are ap- 

inted by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of the State 
Sennke and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of the board receive 
no compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or their successors are named, 


The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in 
the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University, The institution ts 
grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Acsext P. Brewer, Governor, President 


St age Slee ee er — A es lay 
Ernest Stone, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-officio) Montgomery 
Term Expires 1971 
Name District Home 
R. C. BAMBERG Sixth Uniontown 
Reous CoLuier Eighth Decatur 
Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 
Term Expires 1975 
Ca Pace, III First Mobile 
m™m A. THOMAs Third Eufaula 
Roserts H. Brown Third Opelika 
FRANK P. Samrorp, Vice President Ninth Birmingham 
Term Expires 1979 
Witttam NicHots Fourth Sylacauga 
THOMAS E. Martin Fifth Guntersville 
WALsTON Hester Seventh Russellville 


First District Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Washington and Wilcox. 

Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 
shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 

Truro Disraicr Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 

Fourtu District Counties: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

Firtu District Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

Sixtn District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, 
Sumter and Tuscaloosa. 

SEVENTH District Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 


EicutH District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Lime- 
stone, Madison and Morgan. 


Nintu District County: Jefferson. 


Administrative Council of the University 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., Px.D., D.D., LL.D. 
President 


WILFORD S. BAILEY, D.V.M., M.S., Sc.D. 
Vice President for Academic and Administrative Affairs 


BEN T, LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, BS., M.S., Dr. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B5S., M.S., Pu.D. 
Vice President - Montgomery 


KATHARINE C, CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., Litt.D. 
Dean of Women 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


JAMES E. FOY, A.B., M.A. 
Dean, Student Affatrs 


WILLIAM T. INGRAM 
Business Manager 


TAYLOR D, LITTLETON, B.S., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies 


W. V. PARKER, A.B., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean, Graduate School 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, BS. 
Director of Development 


EDWIN V. SMITH, B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean, School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A. TINCHER, A.B., M.A., Eb.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


H. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A.,, Eb.D. 
Assistant to the President 


J. HERBERT WHITE, B.S. 
Director of University Relations 
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The University 


History 


Auburn University was chartered February 1, 1856, as the Metho- 
dist-sponsored East Alabama Male College, and the formal opening took 
place October I, 1859. The Civil War interrupted the college's growth 
in 1861, and except for the preparatory department, the institution sus- 
pended operation, reopening in 1866, 

Beset with financial problems, the college was presented to the State 
of Alabama by the Methodist Church on February 26, 1872. Having 
accepted the Morrill or Land-Grant College Act of 1862 in 1866, the 
Alabama Legislature received the gift of the campus and facilities and 
established the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College at Au- 
burn. This was the first land-grant college in the South established sep- 
arate from the state university, 

Auburn first admitted women students in 1892. 

Following an earlier action of the Board of Trustees, the Legisla- 
ture, in 1899, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, justifying the change on the college's broadened fas 
gram of teaching the sciences and arts as well as branches related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


Auburn has experienced its greatest growth and development since 
World War IJ with over three-fourths of the 14,049 students enrolled 
currently in the Schools of Education, Engineering, Arts and Sciences, 
Business, and the Graduate School. 

From the beginning, the name of the city — drawn from Goldsmith's 
immortal line, “Auburn, loveliest village of the plain” — has been used 
to designate the institution. Recognizing this fact and the expanded 
academic program, the Alabama Legislature changed the name of the 
institution to Auburn University on January 1, 1960. 


One of the largest institutions in the South today, Auburn Univer- 
sity has increased its enrollment from 80 in 1859 to 14,049 in the fall 
of 1968. The original ares consisted of a single building and 16 acres. 
Expansion has resulted in a multi-million dollar plant comprising 56 
main buildings and 1,871 acres on the main campus. The University’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station owns an additional 16,814 acres of land 
at substations and units over the state. Through its divisions of Instruc- 
tion, Research and Extension, Auburn University touches the life of 
nearly every Alabama family. 


The City of Auburn is in Lee County. Incorporated in 1838, it is 
60 miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birmingham, and 
125 miles southwest of Atlanta, Ga. It sits astride the junction of the 
Piedmont plateau and the Coastal plains at an elevation of 732 feet and 
enjoys moderate temperatures throughout the year. The city has an area 
of about 20 square miles and a population of approximately 20,000. 
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Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be 
preserved, disseminated, and increased. (This is the fundamental pur- 
pose of all universities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose 
of a university, Auburn University will fulfill its several particular pur- 
poses which are listed below.) 


To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the 
State, regardless of their economic or social background, for a liberal 
and practical education. 


To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated 
young people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the 
skills to contribute needed leadership and services to society and who 


will ry 4 perpetuate the moral and political yalues upon which our so- 
ciety is based. 


To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic 
and applied, for the general increase of human knowledge, for the bene- 
fit of society in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and 
a the stimulation of the faculty and students in their quest for knowl- 

ge. 


To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by 
means of extension programs and the use of the mass media of com- 


munications in order to help all citizens improve their technical and 
cultural capabilities. 


To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and 
creative work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the 
University may serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal 


center where the cultural traditions of our civilization are kept alive 
and transmitted to the future. 


To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, 
goals and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and 
of changing social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examina- 


tion, to seek ever more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the 
University’s purposes. 


Functions 


_ The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruc- 
tion, Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas 


through which the institution operates as the State’s Land-Grant Uni- 
versity. 


Instruction 


The University's instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the 
student to reach his full potential as a human being through a respect 
for intellectual inquiry and an understanding of the cultural tradition 
of which he is a part; and to provide him with the knowledge and skills 
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that will allow him to make his way successfully in a demanding and 
practical world. 


The undergraduate curriculum at Auburn University is therefore 
conceived as a process wherein general and specialized studies are har- 
monized to produce a graduate (a) who has pursued one study area in 
depth (conventionally, the departmental major) for vocational or pro- 
fessional ends; but (b) who has also undergone intellectual experiences 
in representative academic disciplines: mathematics and the natural 
sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. 


Thus each student at Auburn University must complete, in addi- 
tion to the “depth” requirements of his specialized area, a program of 
liberal education studies comprising approximately 25 percent of the 
total number of hours in his bachelor’s degree program. The minimal 
University liberal education program is described in detail under “Aca- 
demic Regulations,” page 48, 


The baccalaureate degree is offered by the nine undergraduate aca- 
demic schools incorporated in Auburn University, including 63 depart- 
ments for specialized study. Master's and doctoral degrees are offered 
through the School of Graduate Studies. Military instruction is offered 
through programs in Air, Military, and Naval Science. 


Research 


The land-grant college upon its incepuion accepted responsibility 
for discovering and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related 
fields largely because of lack of subject matter for instruction, 


The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 pro- 
vided for establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Its objectives were to conduct research bearing on the agricul- 
tural industry, to aid in acquiring information on subjects connected 
with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation into the prin- 
ciples and applications of agriculture. 


In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to 
assist industries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to 
study undeveloped natural resources and methods by which they may 
be converted into marketable products. Its services are available to in- 
dustry, governmental agencies, and to citizens of the State. 


In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to dis- 
cover and develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the 
betterment of the South, to foster and encourage learning in natural 
science, social science, the humanities, agriculture and engineering, and 
to promote liberal and practical education in the several pursuits of life. 

The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1963 to 
sumulate and sponsor water resources research and the training of scien- 
tists in water and other resources as they affect water, 


The Nuclear Science Center was completed in 1967, This facility 
srovides research and teaching space for use by all departments for work 
in all phases of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science field. 
Work is being done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engineering, 
home economics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 
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In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was estab- 
lished within the Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate 
and service University policies and procedures relating to extramural 
programs in instruction, research, and extension, and to handle the 
activities formerly handled by the Auburn Research Foundation. Au- 
burn’s fastest expanding research area is sponsored research — contract 
and grant research supported by Federal, State, Foundation, and private 
agencies in all units of the institution. 


The continuing objectives of the University are to further the fron- 
tiers of knowledge in all areas and to discover new and better ways of 
doing things through broadened programs of research. 


Every academic school on the Auburn campus is involved in re- 
search. Auburn's faculty and graduate students are actively increasing 
man’s understanding of man and the world in which he lives. In the 
sciences, the quest is for new knowledge. In the arts, humanities, and 
social sciences, the search is for new meanings. 

While University interests are in applying scientific study and find- 
ings to current problems, equal interests exist in preparing scholars, 
thinkers, and workers for the future, and leaders competent in the use 
of the fruits of research. 


The growth and development of University research parallels that 
of graduate enrollment, Individual research by faculty members and 
graduate students is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and 
applied research are continually expanding throughout the institution. 


Extension 


The development and implementation of extension programs is one 
of Auburn University’s major responsibilities. Programs are designed to 
enable the University to provide a wide variety of educational services 
to farms, homes, industries, communities, and municipalities throughout 
Alabama. Over the years, Auburn University, by lectures, publications, 
demonstrations, and other educational methods, has extended the results 


of research and instruction and countless other services to the people 
of Alabama. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is the oldest of the formally 
organized Extension Services at Auburn University. It was created by 
the Smith-Lever Act passed by the National Congress in 1914. Educa- 
vional programs implemented by the Cooperative Extension Service are 
conductel in accordance with a Memorandum of Understanding be- 
tween Auburn University and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Programs in. each of the 67 Alabama counties are conducted under 
a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn University and the 
county governing body. 


Cooperative Extension Service programs are organized broadly 
around agriculture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, com- 
munity improvement and resource development. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to im- 
plement educational programs developed in the School of Engineering 
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and to provide educational services which would more adequately meet 
the needs of industries in the state. Programs of this service include 
short courses, conferences, workshops, and other methods of extending 
technical assistance to Alabama industries. 

Extension programs are also conducted through the Extension Dt- 
vision by the Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, 
Business, Education, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. In addition, 
Educational Television presents public service programs, and the Ralph 
Brown Draughon Library works cooperatively with city, county and 
regional libraries to make literary materials available to people through- 
out the State. 


In all of its extension and service programs, Auburn University 
continuously strives to serve the people, communities, and industries of 
Alabama more adequately by relating its competencies to their needs. 


The Academic Program 
Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an 
opportunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in 
the several Schools including the Graduate School. 

For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the fol- 
lowing Schools: Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and 
Sciences, Business, Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, 
Veterinary Medicine, and the Graduate School, 


Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approxi- 
mately Ll weeks each. 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools 
and Departments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and de- 
grees conferred by the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural 
Economics & Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and 
Soils, Animal Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, For- 
estry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology. Curricula 
offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business and Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Food Science, Forest Man- 
agement, Ornamental Horticulture and Wood Technology. Within each 
curriculum students are permitted to major in line with their special 
interests. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Business and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences 
(Botany, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, 
Zoology), Food Science, Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood 
Technology. 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of 
Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music, and Theatre. Curricula 
offered are: Architecture, Building Construction, Fine Arts, Industrial 
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Design, Interior Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Organ 
Music, Musie History and Literature, Theory and Composition) Theatre, 
and Visual Design. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine 
Arts, Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of Chemistry, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Laboratory Technology, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, Physics, Psychology, Sociolo- 
gy, and Speech. Curricula offered are: The General Curriculum (Majors 
in Humanities, and Natural and Social Sciences), Pre-Professional (Pre- 
Law, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine), and Special Scientific (Geology, Mathematics, Physics, Ap- 
plied Physics, and Psychology). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


School of Business, includes Departments of Economics, Finance 
and Accounting, Management and Marketing and Transportation. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Elementary Edu- 
cation; Foundations of Education; Secondary Education; Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance; Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation; Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education. Under- 
graduate curricula offered are: Elementary Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation (majors or minors in Art; Business Education: English; Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; Vocational Home Economics; Math- 
ematics; Mental Retardation; Modern Languages; Music; School Library 
Science; Sctence; Social Science; Speech; and Speech Correction), The- 
atre, Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (majors in 
Agricultural Education, Basic Vocational Education, Distributive Educa- 
tion, and Trades and Industrial Education). 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Education. 


__ School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Pre-Engineer- 
ing, Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, 
Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering. 
This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Man- 
agement, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgical En- 
gimeering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineering, and Textile Man- 
agement. 


_ Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Metallurgical Engineering, Textile Chemistry, 
Textile Engineering, and Textile Management. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Consumer 
Affairs, Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science. 
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School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Ad- 
ministration, and offers a curriculum in Pharmacy. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anato- 
my and Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology 
and Pharmacology, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small 
Animal Surgery and Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School, administers programs leading to the degrees 
of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of 
Arts in College Teaching, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Con- 
struction, Master of Business, Master of Education, and Master of Home 
Economics. Beyond the Master's degree, programs are offered leading 
to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor of Education, and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, The Master of City and Regional Planning is the 
newest graduate degree. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps, includes the Department of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies, the Department of Military Science, and the 
Department of Naval Science. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 58 major classroom, research, 
and service buildings. There are 24 women’s dormitories; two men’s 
dormitories, an athletic dormitory and 384 apartments for married stu- 
dents in the Caroline Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 
1,871 acres, of which 420 are intensively maintained. 


In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 16,814 acres 
of land at the 10 substations, five experiment fields, four forestry units, 
the plant breeding unit, the ornamental field station, and the main 
station at Auburn. 


_ ‘The Auburn Memorial Coliseum was completed and occupied early 
in 1969. The arena seats 13,000, and it has stage facilities for conversion 
to auditorium use. The coliseum also has an auxiliary gymnasium and 
a swimming 1. It is occupied and used jointly by the Athletic De- 
partment and the Physical Education Department. 

Haley Center, a 10-story classroom and office building, was com- 
pleted and occupied in the spring of 1969. Primary use of the Center 
i$ assigned the School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education. 


Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new or- 
ganization enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the Univer- 
sity, funds for the construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made 
available. A $1,400,000 Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 


Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under 
a 55-member board known as the Auburn University Development 
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Council. All gifts obtained through the Development Program are re- 
ceived by the Auburn University Foundation, a corporation created 
expressly for that purpose and administered by a seven-man board of 
directors. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University 
owns 16,731 acres of land at the ten substations, four experiment fields, 
four forestry units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field 
station, foundation seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. 
Locations and acreages of the above mentioned units are as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,458 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plain Camden Wilcox 2,755 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plain Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 
Experiment Fields: 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 22 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


_ In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units 
in Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Library Facilities 


The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1963, 
has a study capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million vol- 
umes. Spacious reading rooms are separated by glass walls, giving a 
petene view of each floor, with fluorescent lights, contemporary 
urniture, and open book stacks aiding the student in his study. 

The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty 
members and graduate students engaged in library research, seven rooms 
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for listening to recordings and a projection room with 108 theatre seats 
where special educational films may be viewed. The building ts com- 
pletely air-conditioned and has public elevators for use of patrons. 


On July 1, 1968, the Library contained 564,410 volumes and more 
than 500,000 publications of federal and state governments. Materials 
issued by the various branches of the federal government, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration and others are received on depository account. The collections 
in microphotographic reproduction are being increased rapidly. Each 
floor or division has one or more special reading rooms for various 
microforms. 

Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins and 
others are available. Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents 
are received on microfilm and microcards, as well as important news- 
papers and periodicals. More than 8,600 serials are being received cur- 
renuy; back files are available for a large portion of these titles. 


A number of special collections are maintained by the Library. 
Some of these are the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by 
Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architecture Library, given by the Alabama 
Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collection on the History of Agri- 
culture, presented by Mr. Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; 
the personal library of the late Mrs. B. B. Ross; an excellent sports 
collection, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit; and many others, The 
Library also contains a collection of documents and publications in 
Alabama history and government. 


Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the admuinis- 
trative, research, instruction, and extension staffs of the University; to 
University alumni and to governmental departments and agencies lo- 
cated in Auburn. Loan privileges are also extended to all citizens of 
the State by inter-library loan requests through their local libraries; to 
all students in residence; and to members of the Auburn Research 
Foundation. 


Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Re- 
serve Book Department on the first level. There is also a large reserve 
reading room, a general reading room, the Special Collections Depart- 
ment, a projection room and a browsing room on this floor. Popular 
and contemporary books, magazines and newspapers are available here. 
Housed on the second floor are the Humanities Division, the bibli- 
ography area, the Technical Services area, the Circulation Division, and 
the Administrative Offices. The third floor is devoted entirely to the 
Social Sciences, and the fourth floor to science and technology. 


Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the 


Eharmacy-Veterinary Library. Hours of service vary in the branch li- 
raries. 


The Department of Archives, located on the first floor, accumulates 
and makes available the University archives, manuscripts, letters, note- 
books, articles, papers and other materials of or by the various staffs 
of the institution; also similar materials dealing with the State of Ala- 
bama and the South in general. The Department is not open all hours 
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the Library is open; patrons and visitors may call the Department for 
information, 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal 
Governments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


l. 


6. 


Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, 
maintenance, and development of public education, including 
campus instruction, agricultural research, agricultural exten- 
sion, engineering research, and educational television. 
Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, pur- 
ase of lands, and improvements. 
Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution 
under the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other 
subsequently acquired endowment funds. 
Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other 
charges. All tuition at ri ee University is free, except to non- 
residents of Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover 
specific services. 
The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Govern- 
ment for the instruction of students in the sciences relating to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts and in the English language, 
literature, and for the training of teachers in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. 


Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith- 
Hughes Act derived from the congressional appropriation and 
paid to Auburn University for its work in the training of teach- 
ers of agriculture and home economics. 


Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of 
any department where it is advisable to sell or dispose of prod- 
ucts produced in the course of conducting the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station or any other unit of the institution. 


Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private in- 
dividuals, and organizations both for general and restricted 
educational purposes, including scholarships. 

Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Gov- 
ernment for research purposes and devoted to investigation of 
scientific agricultural problems. These funds are also for re- 
search purposes in connection with investigation of new ex- 
periments bearing directly on the production, manufacture, 
preparation, use, distribution, and marketing of agricultural 
products, and research work regarding Home Economics, and 
for the purpose of publishing these results. 


Direct appropriations made by the United States Government 
for the Cooperative Extension Service in support of County 
Agricultural and Extension Home Agents, for the support of 
boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension 


Il. 
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work in agriculture and home economics in the several coun- 
ties of Alabama. 

Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to sup- 
plement those from the United States Government and the 
State of Alabama for the support of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and pri- 
vate individuals for special contractual research projects which 
are handled through the Office of Contract and Grant Develop- 
ment by organized research units and/or in appropriate aca- 
demic schools. 


For Prospective Students 
Admissions 
General Admissions Information 


Application Instructions 


Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curricu- 
lum of the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama 36830. The necessary application forms 
and specific instructions may be obtained from the Admissions Office. 


Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar 
year as early as October | of the preceding year. Because of the large 
number of applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest posst- 
ble time, In every case, complete admission credentials, including the 
physical examination report, must be filed at least three weeks prior to 
the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right, however, to establish earlier deadlines should the 
number of applicants exceed the number of students who can be ade- 
quately housed or instructed. 


A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all 
applications for admission. This fee is required for all undergraduate 
applications and is not refundable or appucaie to registration or tuition 
fees. In submitting admission credentials, applicants must give complete 
and accurate information. False or misleading statements can result in 
denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 


A provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission 
of only the application form and up-to-date academic documents, but 
each applicant must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to 
the opening date of the quarter in which admission is desired, a medical 
examination report on a form which will be furnished by the Univer- 
sity. The University reserves the right to require any student to submit 
to such additional medical examinations as are believed advisable for 
the protection of the University community, and to refuse admission to 
any applicant whose health record indicates a condition which college 
work would affect adversely or which would be harmful to the students 
of the University, Any applicant who fails to comply with this require- 
ment will not be admitted to the University. 


Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any 

peartere however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the 

all Quarter only. For additional information about admission to Vet- 
erinary Medicine, see page 165. 


Non-Resident Students 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of Alabama; how- 
ever, applications from out-of-state residents’ will be accepted. The num- 
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ber of out-of-state students who are accepted will be determined by the 
availability of facilities and faculty. 

In assessing fees, students are classified as resident and non-resident 
students, Non-resident students (except Graduate students and son and 
daughters of ministers) are required to pay a tuition fee. The term 
“resident” as used in this policy is interpreted to mean the state in which 
the parents are domiciled. Guardian is interpreted to mean a bona-fide 
guardian appointed in a judicial decision by a court of law. 

A resident, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents or guardian 
have been residents of Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months pre- 
ceding the original enrollment or whose parents were residents of Ala- 
bama at the time of their deaths and who has not acquired residence in 
another state, In all cases of guardianship, the period of ec teeee 
must have been not less than 12 months at the time of original enroll- 
ment. If the parents are divorced, residence will be determined by the 
residency of she parent to whom the court has granted custody, 


A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are 
or were at the time of their deaths residents of Alabama and who has 
not acquired residency in another state; or who, as an adult, has been 
a resident of Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the 
original enrollment; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resi- 
dent of Alabama for at least 12 consecutive months preceding the origi- 
nal enrollment. 


Alabama laws provide that residency may not be acquired by at 
tendance at an institution of higher learning. Students whose residency 
follows that of parents or guardian shall be considered to have gained 
or lost residency in Alabama while in college according to changes of 
residence Al fonts or guardian. For fee purposes, residence shall not 
be considered to have been gained until 12 months after such persons 
have become residents of Alabama. A dependent of a member of the 
Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on active duty by official orders 
shall not be liable for payment of non-resident tuition during the period 
of military assignment in Alabama. 


Any question concerning residency should be directed to the Regis- 
trar. The burden of proof of residency is upon the student. A non- 
resident student who registers improperly under the above regulations 
rie be required to pay not only the non-resident fee, but also a penalty 
ee, 


PreCollege Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to 
make wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more 
readily to their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has in- 
stituted the Pre-College Counseling Program. 


Summer program for fall quarter freshmen — The summer program 
for freshmen entering the fall quarter consists of a series of sessions on 
campus. During these sessions students talk with trained counselors and 
are given the opportunity to plan, with advisors, a schedule for their 
first quarter of college work. 
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Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters 
— Students entering Auburn University as first "pel freshmen for 
any quarter, other than the fall quarter, are usually required to report 
to campus one day earlier for counseling activities. 


Program for transfer students — Transfer students entering the win- 
ter, spring, or summer quarters are usually required to report to campus 
one day earlier than other students. Transfer students entering the fall 
quarter are given the opportunity to attend a program in the latter part 
of the summer to meet with advisors in order to have their transcripts 
evaluated and plan a schedule for the fall quarter. 


Admission To Freshman Class 
Standard Admission 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable con- 
sideration for admission will be given to graduates of accredited sec- 
ondary schools whose college ability test scores and high school grades 
indicate they can be successful in fields of study in which they seek 
enrollment. 


Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high 
school courses, all students planning to apply for admission should 
emphasize in their programs the following subjects: English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A minimum of 
16 high school units is required for admission. Four of these units may 
be vocational subjects. 


Students applying for admission to the professional curricula in 
architecture, industrial design and interior design will be required to 
make a satisfactory score on the architectural school aptitude test. Ap- 
pen for this test must be made to the Educational Testing Service, 

O, Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 98540. Tests are given on certain dates 
at the Auburn campus as well as at other university and college cam- 
puses throughout the United States. 


Alabama residents are required to complete the American College 
Test (ACT) on one of the announced national testing dates. Either the 
ACT or the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board will be accepted for applicants from states other 
than Alabama. High school students may secure application forms and 
information regarding the tests from their principals or counselors, 
Scores attained on these tests are used as a partial basis for admission, 
for placement in English, chemistry, and mathematics, and for awarding 
university-administered scholarships and loans. 


At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (geometry or 
algebra) is required for admission to any curriculum. Curricula which 
list the course MH 159 or the course MH 160 presuppose a competence 
in the mathematics commonly taught in high school geometry and sec- 
ond-year algebra; and curricula which list MH 161 as a first course in 
mathematics presuppose, in addition, competence in high school “analy- 
sis (specifically, the function concept, graphs of functions, the trigo- 
nometric functions). A deficiency in this latter material can be made 
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up by taking the course MH 160 at Auburn. Auburn University offers 
no course comparable to high school geometry or to first and second 
year high school algebra. 


Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high schoo] 
may be considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI 
General Educational Development Test, the American College Test 
and/or such special achievement tests or subject examinations as may 
be recommended by the Committee on Admissions, indicate educational 
attainment equivalent to graduation from high school. ee from 
non-accredited high schools may be accepted if they make satisfactory 
scores on tests prescribed by the Committee on Admissions. 


Early Admission 


Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from 
the eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic 
requirements for early admission are: 


|. Proper personal qualifications. 


2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high 
school record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission apti- 
tude tests, College Entrance Examination Board achievement 
tests in English, mathematics, and history or a science, pre-regis- 
tration placement tests, or proficiency tests administered by 
appropriate departments at Auburn University. 


5. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to 
emotional and social maturity and readiness for college work, 
and indicating approval of his early admission. 


Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be 
obtained from the Admissions Office. 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior 
preparation are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs 
suited to their abilities and preparation for college study, Some excep: 
tionally able students may be admitted prior to high school graduation. 
(See “Early Admission.) High school graduates of superior achievement 
may be able to ceva for advanced placement and for credit which 
may count toward degree requirements. 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superi- 
or preparation are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced 
placement and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in 
the following areas: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Lan- 
guage, History, Mathematics, Physics, and Zoology. 


Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering fresh- 
men who during their senior year in high school have made 
satisfactory scores on the College Board Advanced Placement 
Examinations. 


A student with special competence in a specific area, as evi- 
denced by high school grades and scores on college ability or 
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achievement tests, may apply for a departmental examination 
which may qualify him for advanced placement or credit in 
that department. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is 
determined by the dean and the department head concerned. A bro- 
chure describing the Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by 
the Office of High School Relations upon request. 


Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to 
final examinations may be administered by a department upon appli- 
cation of the individual student. A student who has pursued college- 
level work in secondary school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through 
pervats study, may make application for a proficiency examination. If 

e earns a satisfactory grade, he will be eligible for placement in an 
advanced course and for credit in the subject covered by the exami- 
nation. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University 
upon graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quar- 
ter hours or 64 semester hours of college work attempted in order to be 
considered for admission as a transfer student. 


For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern 
Regional Education Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall 
average of “C” or better on all college work attempted,* and eligibility 
to re-enter the last institution attended are required for transfer ad- 
mission. For residents of other states, in addition to the other two 
stipulations, an overall “B" average on all college work attempted is 
required. Entrance examinations may be required of applicants trans- 
ferring from colleges with which the University has had little or no 
experience. 


Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an appli- 
cant of admission to Auburn. Such applicants must also present an 
overall average of “C” or better on all work attempted. The maximum 
credit allowed for work done in a junior college will not exceed the 
number of hours required in the first two years of the student's curricu- 
lum at Auburn. 


Each applicant must submit two official transcripts of his record 
from each institution attended. It may also be necessary for a transfer 
applicant to submit one transcript of his high school record. 


The amount of transfer credit and advanced standing allowed will 
be determined by the appropriate dean and the Registrar. Acceptance 
of “D" grades is determined by the dean, except that credit is allowed 
in Freshman English only on grades of “C" or better. See page 51. 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the 
appropriate regional agency will be granted provisional credit. Final 
credit will be assigned after the student has completed one full year 
of work (credit hours and residence quarters) at Auburn University. 


“When computing the overall grade average, Auburn University uses the 3,0 system and 
counts all grades carned, including those earsed bn courses which were later repeated. 
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If a “C” average is not achieved, the amount of credit will be reduced 
in proportion to the number of hours in which a “C” average was not 
made. 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university 
may be admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when 
available faculty and facilities permit. 


To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student 
applicant must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient 
Student Form (in duplicate) properly completed and signed by the Dean 
or Registrar of the college or university in which he is currently enrolled. 


Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for 
one quarter only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the tran- 
sient classification must submit another Transient Student Form. It 
must be understood that transient student permission does not con- 
stitute admission or formal matriculation as a regularly enrolled stu- 
dent (degree candidate); however, a transient student is subject to the 
same fees and regulations as a regular student, except that ROTC, physi- 
cal education, and academic continuation in residence requirements 
shall not apply. 


It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the 
academic department offering the courses in which the student wishes 
to enroll to determine if he has met course prerequisites and if he has 
the necessary preparation to take the courses desired. 


If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular 
student, he must make formal application for admission to the Univer- 
Silty as a transfer student and submit two complete transcripts from each 
college or university attended. 


Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern 
Regional Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an 
Unclassified Student may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited senior college or university. For residents of 
other states, Unclassified Student admission may be granted on the basis 
of the baccalaureate degree and an overall “B” average. Students de- 
Siring to enroll in this classification must submit the same admission 
credentials as transfer applicants. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for 
freshman standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation 
for university courses may be admitted as special students on approval 
of the Committee on Admissions and the dean concerned. Course credits 
earned by special students generally cannot be used as credit toward a 
degree at Auburn University. 
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Admission Of Auditors 


When available faculty and facilities permit, a person not desiring 
admission for course credit may be allowed to audit a lecture course 
or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course with 
the approval of the Admissions Office, the student's dean, and the head 
of the department in which the course is offered. A formal application 
for admission must be filed, but the $10.00 application processing fee 
and the physical examination report are not required. (See Auditing 
Privilege, page 50.) 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate 
School of the University. Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its 
equivalent from an accredited college or university plus submission of 
satisfactory scores on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Exami- 
nations are requisite for admission to the Graduate School. The under- 
graduate preparation of each applicant for admission must also satisfy 
the requirements of a screening committee of the school or department 
in which he desires to major. Any student in good standing in any 
recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the summer session, 
in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans to return 
to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For 
further information see section on The Graduate School and contact 
the Graduate School for a special catalog. 


Re-admission of Former Students 


Students who have attended Auburn University and desire to re- 
enter must secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. 
Students who have attended another institution for one (1) quarter or 
semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution attended. Students 
attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter or semester 
must also have earned at other institutions attended an overall average 
of “C” or better to be eligible to re-enter Auburn University. Two (2) 


See ty must be furnished the Registrar’s Office from the institution 
attended. 


Living Accommodations 


The operational plan for University dormitories is predicated on 
the belief that a university education is not limited to classroom activi- 
ties. A true university education includes the total experience of living 
within an educational environment. A schedule of activities, student 
government, and a diversified program which the residents help plan 


and in which they participate are important parts of university edu- 
cation. 


In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary 
measures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their 
personal property, However, the University does not insure personal 
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property of the residents and is not responsible for damage to or loss 
of personal property of occupants of University-owned facilities. 


The University reserves the right to inspect periodically the rooms 
of students living in University housing. 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for ap- 
proximately 1,100 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two 
areas, Magnolia Dormitories and Roy Sewell Dormitory. 

Magnolia Dormitories, housing 931 men students, is a two-building 
unit in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, 
hollow tile, and steel construction and together form one of the best- 
equipped resident areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall 
and Bullard Hall are connected to form a harmonious architectural and 
living pattern. Both buildings are arranged into divisions of approxi- 
mately 40 students. These divisions, wherein residents share the ex- 
periences of living and working together, form the nucleus of the dormi- 
tory program. There is a resident adviser for each division. The resident 
advisers are assisted by senior advisers, under the direction of the 
director, in carrying out the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each stu- 
dent has his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories 
contain a dining hall, well-appointed lounge and recreational areas, a 
post-office, a snack shop, and other facilities to make a complete living 
unit. The housemothers, the senior advisers, and the director have their 
apartments in the buildings, 

__ Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped 
with dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. 
There are two boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall 
and lounge. 

Room Reservations — In order to provide housing for its students 
at the lowest rate possible, Auburn University must operate Magnolia 
Dormitories on the basis of a contract for the academic year and/or the 
Summer Quarter. The academic year consists of the Fall, Winter, and 
Spring ge or, that portion of this period following the quarter 
for which a student is accepted by Magnolia Dormitories. The Summer 
Quarter is regarded as a separate contract period. 


It is not necessary for men applying for undergraduate University 
admission to make separate requests for University housing. Applica- 
tions For Residence and Housing Agreements are mailed with tentative 
acceptance forms by the University Admissions Office. If housing ap- 
egsheeds for that school quarter are in excess of capacity, notice will 

€ given promptly. Inquiries from former Auburn University students 
and graduate students should be addressed to Magnolia Dormitories. 
The completed Application, with a $25.00 check payable to Auburn 
University for room reservation deposit, should be returned to the Di- 
rector, Magnolia Dormitories, as soon as possible. Room deposits are 
held to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property and 
are not applicable to payments of room rents. The completed Housing 
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Agreement, with prepaid rent for at least one quarter, must reach the 
Dormitories office not later than the applicable deadline. 


Refunds of room deposit and prepaid rent will be made under the 
following conditions: 


1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or be- 
fore July 1, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 

2. When Winter Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST 
quarter of residence, are cancelled on or before December |, 

8. When Spring Quarter reservations, which would be the FIRST 

quarter of residence, are cancelled on or before March I. 

When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on 

or before May 15. 

When room is vacated at the end of a contract period and no 

future reservations are desired. 

When a student is prevented from returning because of scholas- 

tic deficiencies. 

When a resident is drafted into military service during a con- 

tract period. 

When personal illness, or physical injury, necessitates with- 

drawal during a contract period. 

When a student graduates from the University, or terminates 

his Housing Agreement in order to participate in one of the 

University’s short term programs (Co-op, Vet, intern, practice 

teaching). 

10. When a student withdraws from the University at the end 
of a school quarter. 
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_ Conditions governing refunds of room deposits and prepaid rent 
in certain other circumstances are detailed in the Magnolia Dormitories 
Housing Agreement. Note that a student who has signed an Agreement 
and who enrolls that quarter will be held responsible for fulfilling his 
Agreement. A student who has signed an Agreement and who does not 
enrol] will be charged full rental for that quarter but will receive a 
refund of his room deposit. A student who has applied for housing, has 
not cancelled before the applicable deadline, but has not signed an 
Agreement will forfeit his room deposit regardless of whether he enrolls. 


__ Room and Board Charges — Room rent for aid-conditioned rooms 
in Magnolia Dormitories is $80.00 per school quarter. Rent for rooms 
not air-conditioned is $60.00 per quarter. When available, private rooms 
are 50 percent additional. Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect 
to take meals in Magnolia Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for 
meals, seven days a week, in the Dining Hall is $160.00 per school quar- 
ter. The charge for meals, five days a week, is $135.00 per quarter, All 
board charges are subject to payment of applicable sales tax. Although 
every effort will be made to maintain the present room and board rates, 


it may be necessary to increase these charges if related costs advance 
abnormally, 


_ Room rent for the first quarter of residence in Magnolia Dormi- 
tories is payable in advance to that Office not later than: Fall Quarter — 
July 1; Winter Quarter — December 1; Spring Quarter — March 1; 
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Summer Quarter — May 15. Payment may be made for one quarter, or 
for the full academic year. Rent due, following the first quarter of resi- 
dence, is payable at the beginning of each quarter. Board accounts for 
students electing to take meals in Magnolia Dormitories are also due 
and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. However, when 
deemed necessary, arrangements may be made with the Cashier in the 
Magnolia Dormitories Office for payment in not more than three in- 
stallments, 

Students who, at the beginning of a quarter, elect to have meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within 
the first two weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a mini- 
mum charge for the two weeks plus a $7.50 cancellation charge. No 
change in board arrangements may be made by dormitory residents 
after this period has elapsed. Students withdrawing from school after 
ava weeks will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 cancellation 
charge. 

Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in 
fraternity houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. 
These accommodations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, 
trailers, and apartments. Charges for rooms without meals range from 
$50.00 to $130.00 for each school quarter. Prices for meals in the various 
boarding houses range from $55.00 to $65.00 per month. 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus 
housing. The only requirement is that the accommodations conform 
to the local code of health and safety regulations. However, the same 
general rules of student conduct apply in off-campus residences as are 
“teria in University operated dormitories. It is justifiably assumed 
that the conduct of each student living off-campus will reflect maturity 
of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a member of the Auburn 
community. 

Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and 
personal contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future mis- 
understandings. The quality of accommodations and the distance from 
the campus can best be determined through actual inspection before 
renting. A current file of available off-campus accommodations is main- 
tained in the Office of Student Affairs, 304 Martin Hall. Lists of off- 
campus room vacancies are available upon request during the two 
months preceding the Fall Quarter. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,800 women is furnished in the women’s 
dormitories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women 
students unless the Dean of Women gives them special permission to 
live elsewhere. A head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves 
4s counselor to the students as well as dormitory hostess. Women stu- 
dents are subject at all times to regulations of the University and the 
Associated Women Students. 

_ All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University 
dining halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained 
dietitians. Costs for special diets will be borne by the student. 
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The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and 
the South Women’s Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory groups are the following: 


No. Name No. Name 

I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 

II Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 

11 Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XII Dana King Gatchell Hall 

V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 

VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 
VII Mary Lane Hall Noble Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the 
Women's Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the 
dormitory area located across from the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall 
is readily accessible to all the dormitories in the area. Each of the 
dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 girls and is ar- 
ranged in suites consisting of two double rooms connected by a tiled 
bathroom. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, a double desk, two 
desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair and two 
chests. Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories I 
through IV and VII are air-conditioned. 


Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other 
dormitories, houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths 
located at the end of the hallways and is furnished in a manner similar 
to the other dormitories. Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. 
Here the girls prepare their own meals and do their own cleaning; as 
a result, cost of room and board is much less than in the other dormi- 
tories. 


Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 
100 girls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the base- 
ment of the building. The rooms are not in suites, there are com- 
munity baths, and the furnishings are the same as in the other dormi- 
tories. 


Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 girls. Community 
baths are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living here take 
their meals in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 


Noble Hall is located on West Magnolia, next to Magnolia Dormi- 
tory for men. It houses 170 girls and was newly decorated and furnished 
throughout in the fall of 1968. The rooms are not in suites and there 
are community baths on each floor. Girls living here take their meals 
in Magnolia Dining Hall. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, 
the Assistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, and 
cashier's office, are located in Social Center. In addition, there are two 
large living rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used 
by student groups. The post office for the girls in this area is located 
on the ground floor of the Women’s Dining Hall. 
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The South Women's Dormitories are located in the area in front 
of the President's home. Ten new air-conditioned dormitories, a dining 
hall, and an administration building are in the group, 


The dormitories are: 


A Mollie Hollifield Hall F Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 

B Annie Smith Duncan Hall G Camille Early Dowell Hall 
C Marguerite Toomer Hall H_ Stella White Knapp Hall 
D Zoe Dobbs Hall J] Mary Boyd Hall 

E Berta Dunn Hall K Sarah Sasnett Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six- 
story dormitories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are 
arranged in suites with a connecting bath between each two double 
rooms. Each room is furnished with twin beds, a bedside table, two 
desks and desk chairs, a double dresser and an easy chair. A formal 
lounge and an informal lounge are in each dormitory, with study rooms 
on each floor, 

The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to 
Social Center and houses the office of the Head of Women’s Housing, 
an Assistant to the Dean of Women, and the Assistant to the Dormitory 
Supervisor, the cashier's office and the post office for this area. There 
are several attractive lounges in the building and a number of guest 
rooms are on the second floor. 


All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they 
may wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 

Room rent per school quarter is $80 in Auburn and Alumni Halls, 
$90 in the non-air-conditioned dormitories, and $110 in the air-condi- 
tioned dormitories. This includes the cost of private phones which are 
located in each room. If a student moves into a room at the first of 
the quarter and then withdraws from the dormitory, she is charged a 
minimum of 1/8 of the room rent for the quarter. 

All women students are required to take meals in the dormitory 
dining halls. There are two meal plans available. The cost of the seven 
days per week plan is $150 plus sales tax. The cost of the five days per 
week plan is $125 plus sales tax. The room and board charges will be 
collected when the student arrives on the campus. 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed 
to the applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the Uni- 
versity. This form must be returned to the Head of Women’s Housing 
with a deposit of $25.00 within three weeks of the date of acceptance. 
No room reservation is binding until this fee has been received. 

Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following 
conditions: 


1. When reservations for the fall quarter are cancelled on or before 
August I. 

2. When the reservations for the winter quarter are cancelled on or 
before December 15. 

3. When reservations for the spring quarter are cancelled on or be- 
fore March 1. 
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4. When reservations for the summer quarter are cancelled on or 
before May 15. 

5, When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further 
reservation is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline 
stated above. 

6. When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic 
deficiencies. 

7. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation 
of reservations. 


A room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been ad- 
mitted to Auburn University. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing 
project for married students. The project has 384 apartments. Of these, 
there are 144 two-bedroom air-conditioned, 80 two-bedroom non-air- 
conditioned, and 160 one-bedroom non-air-conditioned apartments, 


The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, 
completely furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, 
ample cabinets, all tile baths with shower-tub combination, interspring 
mattresses, steam heat, and television outlet. 


Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village 
from prospective male married students, who have been accepted for 
admission. For additional information, write: Frank Reeves, Housing 
Manager, 901 W. Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Off-Campus Housing — In addition to the University-operated 
apartment projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, 
and trailers in the Auburn community, Rent for these facilities is com- 
petitive with University-operated housing. The same general rules of 
conduct applicable in University-operated apartments and the same re- 
ferral services of the Student Affairs Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indi- 
cated on page 27, apply for married students living off-campus. 


Fees and Charges 


Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than fees 
charged at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the 
Nation as a whole. As costs have risen small increases in fees charged 
have been authorized by the Board of Trustees from time to time to 
meet these increased costs. Every effort is made to hold these charges 
to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all 
financial obligations when they fall due. Auburn University reserves 
the right to deny admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet 
promptly his financial obligations to the University, It is each student's 
responsibility to keep informed of all registration and fee payment dates, 
deadlines and other requirements by referring to the official university 
calendar of events in the catalog, announcements printed in the Plains- 
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man or disseminated through other media from time to time. Where 
necessary, students should inform their parents of the deadline dates 
and the necessity for meeting them. 

Checks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted 
subject to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the de- 
mand for payment and returns the check unpaid, the student will be 
assessed the late penalty of $5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and 
if payment is not cleared promptly the student's registration will be 
cancelled. 

Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.I. Bill P.L. 358 
and P.L. 634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and 
are responsible for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as 
other students (This does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815). 


Basic Quarterly Charges 


Students should be prepared to complete Registration by payment 
of these fees upon notice two weeks to three weeks before the beginning 
of the quarter. 


Any student taking 10 or more credit hours or who is certified by 
the School of Graduate Studies as a full-time student will pay full fees. 


University and Student Activity Fee (All Curricula) $120.00 

The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of in- 
struction, physical training and development, laboratory 
materials and supplies for student's use, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of the physical plant, Library, 
Student Health Services and Student Activities. 
Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus 
as intercollegiate athletics, band, debating, dramatic arts, 
entertainment, exhibits, Glomerata, intramural sports, mu- 
sic, Plainsman, lectures and concerts, religious life, social 
affairs, student government, student union activities and 
operations, and Tiger Cub. This fee includes 25¢ held in 
reserve to cover unnecessary damage to University prop- 
erty by students. 


Non-Resident Fee $120.00 
Additional fee charged all non-resident full-time students 
other than graduate students and dependent sons and 
daughters of ministers. (See catalog section relating to 
residency requirements.) 


Part-time Students (not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 
Registration fee 17.50 
Additional fee per credit hour 10.00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours and stu- 
dents who register for two six-week terms will pay a maxi- 
mum of $120.00 as residents or $240.00 as non-residents 
where 10 or more hours are carried. The $17.50 registra- 
tion fee is remitted to full-time faculty and staff taking no 
more than five credit hours. All students except faculty 
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and staff are eligible to participate in Student Health 
Services and Student Activities. 


Clearing for Graduation Fee 17.50 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in 
which no credit work is taken is required to register in 
such quarter as a pre-requisite to graduation. (For mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff the charge shall be reduced 
to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid in addition to this 
charge. 

Other Fees And Charges 
Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 

or Payment $5.00-$10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees 
and tuition by the deadline set by the University, or pay 
the following additional charges: 
Up to and including final official Schedule Adjustment 
period 5.00 
After Schedule Adjustment period closes 10.00 

Auditing Fee (per course) 10.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee 
for auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 

Change in Course Fee 5.00 
Charge is made in cases where student is not required or 
advised by the University to change, but has the Dean's 
permission to do so after classes begin. 

Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 

Correspondence Study Course Fees (each credit hour) 10.00 

Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 

Duplicate Diploma Fee 5.00 

Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 

Field Laboratory Program — Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per credit hour 10.00 

Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 

Graduation Fee 10.00 
Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student 
expects to receive a degree 

Music Fees 
Applied Music per quarter — one 1% hour lesson per 
week 20.00 
Applied Music — two 14 hour lessons per week 30.00 
Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 

(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
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Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 

two hours per day 5.00 

Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
Physical Education Fee 2.50 


For each quarter a student is enrolled in a one-hour ac- 
tivity course. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) $2.00 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 47.00 
Kindergarten Group, | p.m. to 4 p.m. (per quarter) $2.00 
Children of multiple birth: full fee for first child; $10.00 
per quarter for each additional child. 
These fees must be paid before the child is admitted. For 
application information, contact Head of Dept. of Family 
and Child Development. 


Retail Training HE335 or 

Journalism Internship JM425 
Fees will be one-half the regular Full-time University Fee 
and one-half Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 


Room and Board (Women) $195.00 to $260.00 
All women students, except those granted special permis- 
sion by the Dean of Women, or those enrolled in the 
School of Graduate Studies, are required to live in dormi- 
tories and take their meals at the Women’s Dining Halls. 
(Add sales tax for meals.) 


Room and Board (Men) $195.00 to $240.00 
Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take 
their meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. 
Men students may also live off-campus. For further in- 
formation see page 26. (Add sales tax for meals.) 


ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 30.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to 
deposit the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the Univer- 
sity, prior to enrollment in ROTC, except Naval ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and 
other necessary supplies through the ROTC Supply Of- 
fice. Upon completion of the ROTC course of instruction, 
or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uniform 
and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned 
to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bur- 
sar of the University to coyer the cost of cleaning and 
repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 
ROTC activities as follows: scholarship and marksmanship 
awards; special apparel and equipment for competitive 
drill teams, ROTG honoraries, and rifle teams represent- 
ing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; 
the official annual Military Ball in an amount not to 
exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge 
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is subject to change in accordance with requirements of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force training programs. 


Service and Penalty Charges 


(a.) Registration fees billed home 2.00 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 2.00 
(c.) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on 
notice, where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 
Notice — CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO 
COLLECTION 
Special Examination Fee 
If taken at a regularly scheduled period 2.00 
If taken out of regularly scheduled period 5.00 
Special Services Fees 
Cooperative Education Program 15.00 
{nternship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 15.00 
Postdoctoral Fellow; One-time enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 
If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter, then 
withdraws prior to registration date for new students, all 
fees will be refunded. If student resigns within the first 
two weeks alter classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be 
refunded, except the sum of $10.00 will be retained as a 
registration fee, and if the student has used the University 
Health Services, during that quarter, the $7.00 Health Fee 
will be retained also. No refunds will be made in case of 
withdrawal after two weeks of classes, except in cases of 
withdrawal caused by personal illness or call into military 
service. (For Summer Quarter — Term II — No refunds 
will be made in case of withdrawal after the first week of 
Term If.) Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are 
not eligible for refunds nor cancellation of accounts due. 


See Montgomery Center Bulletin for fees and charges at the 
Montgomery Center. 


Financial Aid 


__ Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to pro- 
vide financial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational 
costs incurred while attending the University. 


The University participates in the College Scholarship Service (CSS) 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS sub- 
scribe to the principle that the amount of financial aid granted a stu- 
dent should be based upon financial need. The CSS assists colleges and 
universities and other agencies in determining the student's need for 
financial assistance. Entering students seeking financial assistance are 
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required to submit a copy of the Parents Confidential Statement (PCS) 
form to the College Scholarship Service, designating Auburn University 
as one of the recipients, by March | of each year. 

A pamphlet describing financial aid programs and procedure for 
making application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student 
Financial Aid, Auburn University. 


Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships — Awards made to students with financial need who 
have demonstrated high academic promise and attainment. 


Federal Educational Opportunity Grants — Limited number of 
grants for students with exceptional financial need. 

National Defense Student Loan and Institutional Loans — Long 
term loan programs for students who can demonstrate need. 


Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans — Long term loan program 


whereby students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit 
unions, etc.) 


College Work-Study Program — Program of employment for college 


students coming from low income families, who need to work to remain 
in school, 


Student Employment — Many students are able to find part time 
employment on and off campus. A student may file an application with 
the Office of Student Financial Aid and vacancies are filled as they 
occur, The office acts as a referral agency and cannot promise jobs to 
students. Student wives may secure assistance in locating employment 
by contacting the University Personnel Office. 

Graduate Aid — To promote scholarship and research among gradu- 
ate students, a number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate 
Research Assistantships, Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are 
available. Contact the Head of Department of major interest tor in- 
formation and application. 


Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Of Veterans 


Federal — Consult local County Veterans Service Officer or Veterans 
Administration Office, Montgomery, Alabama 36102. 

State — Consult the Department of Veterans Affairs, P.O. Box 1509, 
Montgomery, Alabama 36102. 

Social Security — Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 
_ Vocational Rehabilitation — Consult the State Rehabilitation Of- 
lice, Room 461, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 536102. 


Employment 


The Student Financial Aid Office in 202 Martin Hall assists stu- 
ents in obtaining employment to defray a portion of their educational 
expenses. The University, however, does not advise freshmen to attempt 
work during their first quarter on campus unless it is essential. Earn- 
ings vary with the job requirements and previous work experience. 
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Since employers must know when a student is free for work, little as- 
sistance can be given any student until his class schedule is known. 


The Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot promise 


jobs to students; however, every attempt is made to place capable stu- 
dents needing work. 


Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment 
at resorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in 
business and industry. Information and applications for such employ- 
ment should be secured early in the Winter Quarter. 


Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in lo- 
cating suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University 
Personnel Office which is located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 


Educational Benefits For Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educa- 
tional programs authorized by Congress under the following federal 
acts: Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 
815 (Vocational Rehabilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans 


Educational Assistance Act) and Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment 
Benelits Act of 1966). 


Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration 
to give training under these laws, Veterans planning to attend school 
under one of these laws should make application directly to the Vet- 
erans Administration and get prior approval before entering school. 


Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws 
should have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter oF 


at least until payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administra- 
tion (approximately two months). 


For turther information write to the Office of Student Financial 
Aid, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, and their re- 
spective staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in ad- 
justing to University life. Their offices serve as general clearing houses 
lor matters pertaining to the welfare of all students. 


The Dean of Student Affairs works with individuals and groups in 
areas of mutual concern. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. 
He supervises men's dormitories, campus publications, and Union ac- 


tivities, and he serves as adviser to organizations, fraternities, and the 
Student Body. 


The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the 
wellare of all women students. As Social Director, she approves all 
social functions that University women attend. Also she supervises 
women's housing and is adviser to sororities and Associated Women 
Students. She and her staff have offices in the Social Center. 
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The academic deans, either personally or through appointed as- 
sistants, guide each student in his academic program, especially in 
arranging schedules, maintaining continuation in residence require- 
ments, and satisfying subject-matter degree requirements. 


The Registrar and his staff counsel students regarding registration, 
academic records, graduation requirements, and Selective Service regu- 
lations. The Registrar’s Office is located on the ground floor of the 
Mary E. Martin Hall. 


Counseling Service 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by 
the Student Counseling Service in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may 
come by the offices in person to make an appointment or call 826-4744. 
lhe offices are open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and | to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. 


The staff of the Student Counseling Service thinks of counseling as 
a process in which the student comes to the counselor roteaterity to 
gain additional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems 
as they arise now and in the future. The counselors are concerned with 
helping students find solutions to their problems. They respect the 
ability of the students to make their own choices after they have a 
better understanding of themselves. Counseling is available to all stu- 
dents at Auburn. These services include: 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough 
self-appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they 
may utilize this information in making a wise career choice. Counselors 
interpret the data from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help 
the student work through the decision-making process. Students who 
are indecisive about a major, or who wish information on their adapt- 
ability to selected programs of study may gain a realistic appraisal of 
themselves through counseling and become better equipped to make 
more intelligent academic choices. 


Educational Counseling. In addition to the academic departmental! 
advisors of the University, the Student Counseling Service provides serv- 
ices to students who are having academic difficulties. Attempts will be 
made to determine the causes of the difficulty. Counselors help stu- 
dents in study habits, note taking, listening skills. Educational Counsel. 
ing is interrelated with other areas, and only by a complete understand- 
ing of all problems can a student’s academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal con- 
cerns which may interfere with their academic success. Counselors at- 
tempt to offer an atmosphere in which students may discuss such prob- 
lems freely and confidentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, 
marriage, home relationships, social relationships, adjustment to college 
work, and plans for the future are only a few of the many concerns. 
Often, effective solutions can be reached by a student through a coun- 
selor-counselee relationship, 
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Group Counseling. Individual growth and development often are 
enhanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with Stu- 
dent Counseling Service staff members, 


Career Information Library. The student interested in studying a 
curriculum or an occupation in terms of a career choice will find that 
this library has information about hundreds of fields. It is open 40 
hours a week and no appointment is needed. Deans office counselors 
and professors are invited to refer students to the reading room. 


Conferences with Prospective Students. High school seniors and 
college students who wish to explore curriculum offerings at Auburn 
University can arrange for a 30 to 40 minute appointment. Alternate 
dates and hours should be proposed so that the appointment will fit in 
with a counselor's schedule, By mail, a week or 10 days is needed as 
time for confirmation. If the appointment is made by telephone, the 
time interval may be as short as a day or two. Parents of high school 
seniors are invited to participate in these conferences. 


University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists students and alumni in 
securing business and hesaitey positions through its contacts with 


potential employers. The service is available to any student or alumnus 
without charge. 


Representatives of commercial and industrial firms as well as gov 


ernment agencies visit the office each quarter for personal interviews 
with students. 


Seniors and graduate students who desire information and place- 
ment assistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the fol- 
lowing services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff 
doctors only; (2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local 
ambulance service; (4) medical supervision of the physical education and 
athletic programs; (5) health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These 


services are administered by the medical staff of the Health Service. 


The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with 
a modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunc- 
tion with the State Health Department, annual tuberculosis skin testing 
is available for students, faculty and employees of the institution, 


Each entering student is required to file a medical examination 
report completed by his private physician before he can be admitted 
to Auburn University. Forms for this report will be furnished by the 
University, 

The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are 
available to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A 
Be sgeke is also in attendance at the Infirmary. The Infirmary also 


as a well-equipped physiotherapy department. A qualified physio- 
therapist is in attendance two afternoons each week. 
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No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery 
should be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a 
specialist during vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency sur- 
gical operations are the responsibility of the student. Students who are 
in need of emergency operations and those having severe multiple or 
compound fractures will be referred for treatment and the expense will 
be a responsibility of the student. The University has available a surgi- 
cal consultant who may be called when needed. The expense will be 
charged to the student requiring such consultation. 


The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled 
students of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the Uni- 
versity for the families of married students, but a list of local physicians 
will be made available by the Student Health Service upon request. 


The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m, and 
1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic 
hours are from 8;00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 
9:30 a.m. on Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. 
Visiting hours at the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 3:00 


p-m. to 8:00 p.m, each day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed 
simultaneously. 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or 
attempt to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to 
come to the Infirmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. 
Parents will be notified by the University physician if a student is be- 
lieved to be seriously ill. 


Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the Uni- 
versity Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional 
services of the medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor 
nursing care, ordinary medications, room and board, linen, routine lab- 
Oratory and X-ray procedures. 


The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, 
special X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made 
for these, but only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 


The services of local physicians are available at the students’ ex- 
pense either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to 
the University Infirmary. 


The Student Health Service is not available to students during the 
following vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between 
the close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 


During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make 
every possible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if In- 
lirmary staff and facilities should be inadequate, the University will not 
assime responsibility for payment of services rendered by outside doc- 
tors or other hospitals. 


Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech pro- 


vides a full range of services for children and adults, including compre- 
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hensive speech and hearing examinations. Students with speech prob- 
lems, or hearing problems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic during their first quarter of residence. The Speech and Hearing 
Clinic also carries on a continuing program to provide assistance for 
all students for whom English is a second language. Appointments may 
be made in Room 204 Samford for speech and/or hearing examinations 
or by calling 826-4682. No fees are charged for student services. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore 
on the campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more eco- 
nomical means for students to purchase and sell their books. The book- 
store is located in the subway of the “L” building. A University Book 
Store is located in the Auburn Union, 


Student Insurance 


The Student Body sponsors an Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Plan which is available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate and 
graduate students. This Plan is underwritten by the Guarantee Trust 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, and is administered by a 
local insurance agency. It provides the student with maximum coverage 
at minimum cost. Benefits include hospital fees and expenses, surgery, 
visits by a physician, ambulance service, X-rays, as well as other items. 
Enrollment in the Plan is offered during each registration period. Fur- 


ther information may be obtained from the Office of Student Affairs, 
304 Mary Martin Hall, 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The student body is composed of all Auburn undergraduate stu- 
dents, and elects its own officers. Divided into three branches, the stu- 
dent government works cooperatively for the betterment of students of 


Auburn, Students are encouraged to take part in the political life of 
the campus. 


Student Government 


Each spring members of the three-branch student government are 
elected. Student government controls extracurricular activities, provides 


members for joint student-faculty committees, and works for the welfare 
of the University community. 


Student government is made up of the executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial branches. The executive group is composed of the President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet. 
The 21 cabinet members are known as Superintendents and are appoint- 


ed by the President and approved by the Senate. In addition, there may 
be advisory committees to the President. 
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Members of the legislative branch, the Student Senate, are elected 
from each of the ten undergraduate schools. In addition, there are six 
Senators-at-Large. Students refer their suggestions to their senators, who 
bring them before the Senate. , hola ri 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice 
and six student Associate Justices and is vested with the, Judicial Power 
of the Student Body. The committee interprets the Student Body con- 
stitution and renders decisions. MN )) 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high 
standards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high 
sense of honor and integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a 
member of AWS when she enters the University. AWS is made up of 
three councils: the Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary. The Legisla- 
tive Council is composed of representatives of the dormitory house coun- 
cils and the elected officers. 


. AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women stu- 
dents. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in 
Engineering. 

The Auburn Pharmacist — published quarterly by Phi Delta Chi, 
protessional Pharmacy fraternity. 

The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by 
students in Veterinary Medicine. 
_ The Glomerata — student publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 


The Helm — a monthly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Auburn Plainsman — a weekly paper published by students of 
the institution: production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and 
advertising. 

The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs cov- 
ered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and facul- 
ty life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a 
living room for students away from home — a place to relax, to entertain 
friends, and to find convenient dining services. Planned programs of 
social, recreational and cultural events help develop students ae Sees 
of human relations. 


_ Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and 
Snack Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, 
Publications Offices, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student organ- 
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izations, commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, 
and Union staff offices. 


The main desk has become the central information center on cam- 
pus. On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing 
class schedule, home address, and campus address. 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Lecture and Concert Series. Outstanding concert artists and nation- 
ally known lecturers are presented each year for Auburn students. Addt- 
tional lectures, concerts and special programs are presented by the vari 
ous Schools, and the Auburn Union sponsors frequent entertainment by 
popular artists. Most of these events are financed by the student activi- 


ties fees; students are admitted without charge upon presenation of 1D 
cards. 


Auburn University Theatre. The Department of Theatre functions 
as producer for this organization. The season of plays reflects the com- 
mitment of the Department to expose actors, designers, technicians and 
teachers to a wide variety of literary theatrical forms and to present this 
material to the entire University and city community for its enjoyment 
and cultural enrichment. At present, seven productions are being of- 
fered during the regular school year. Two of these are children’s plays 
which tour public schools in Alabama and Georgia. Students from all 
areas of the University and faculty members and members ol the com- 
munity are welcome to audition for all productions. The Auburn Play- 
ers is a dramatic organization whose purpose is to promote interest and 
participation in the theatrical field. 


Auburn University Concert Choir is limited to approximately 50 
members, open to all students by audition. The choir sings concert and 
special progranis on campus each quarter, takes an annual spring tour, 
makes regular television appearances, and sings for various functions 


aE the state. Rehearsals are held daily, and degree credit is avail- 
able. 


Choral Union, « large chorus, is open to anyone without audition. 
This group usually’sings two concerts a year, consisting of large choral 
works, often with the Auburn Symphony Orchestra. Rehearsals are held 
once a week and degree credit is available. 

Men’s Glee Club is open to all male students. It makes regular 
appearances on campus and in the surrounding area. The music is of 
a lighter nature, including popular music and Auburn songs. Rehears- 
als are held once « week, and degree credit is available, 

_ Marching Band. Auburn University supports a Marching Band 
which frequently accompanies the football team on game trips, and rep- 
resents the University at various campus, state, and out-of-town func 
tions, It consists of approximately 140 players who receive special train- 
ing in drill tormations. Physical Education may be waived during the 
all quarter lor students who are members of the Marching Band. 

Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the 


work ol the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach 
hand in the schools. It provides music for various University activities 
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and some off-campus concert tours. Regular training which embodies 
instruction in the rudiments of music and the use of band instruments 
is given ree of charge at the band practice periods. These activities 
may be taken with or without degree credit. 


Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symphonic group 
lor the development of musical talent and perfection of individual 
achievement in ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical 
training, especially those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to par- 
ticipate. Membership is by permission of the director. This activity 
may be taken with or without degree credit. 


+ 

_ Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested 
in musical or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open 
with or without degree credit. Students are trained in the various 


hases of operatic production largely through perlormances of scenes 
rom Outstanding operas, 


_. Educational Television. Programs produced in the Auburn Tele- 
vision Studio are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV Net- 
work, 2, 7, 10, 25, 26, 36 and 42. Staff members in all areas of instruc- 
tion, research and extension take part in this programming. The Studio 
olfers opportunity for Auburn students in television either through 
regular courses, positions for observation or employment in either the 
technical or program production areas. 


Intramural Sports 


_ Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate 
In competitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. 
Healthful sports, good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are 
stressed. All students are urged to participate in the program which 
Is Entirely voluntary and largely student-supported and supervised. 


Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual 
Sports. 


Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 
Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 


: Spring Quarter. — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track, horse- 
SNOCS., 


Summer Quarter, — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 


Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out service in the 
Student Activities Building. Any student or student group may check 
Out athletic or recreation equipment on a 24 hour or weekend basis. 


Organizations 


National Honor Societies 


_ _ The following members of the Association of College Honor So- 
tieties have established chapters at Auburn: 


ia General li formation 


Spies Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine) 
Alpha “hanes Delta (Freshman 
Women 

Alpha Pai Omega (Theatre) 

Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) 

Delta Sigma Rho—Tau Kappa Alpha 
( Forensics) 

Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical Engineering 

Mortar Board (Student Lead Sruhie-Senior 
Women) 

Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Leadership— 
Junior & Senior Men) 


Scholastic— 


Other National Honor Societies: 


Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture) 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 
Omicron Nu (Home Economia) 


*Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship—Freshmen—Men) 

sig Kappa Phi (Scholarship—Senior Men and 

ri Tau Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 
Engineering) 


Psi Chi (lsychology) 
Rho Chi (Pharmacy) 


Sigma Fi Sigma (Pliysics) 


Yau Beta Pi (Engineering) 
Xi Sigtna Pi (Forestry) 


Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
*vi Delta Phi (French) 


National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Au- 


burn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) 

Alpha Zeta Mn Seeigi , 

Arnold Air ety (Air Force ROTC) 

apes phe (AFROTC Coed Auxiliary) 
Bridle (Animal Science) 

usa (Student Leadership—Sophomore 


omen ) 
Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economic) 


Pershing Rifles (Air Force & Army Basic 
Cadets) 

Phi Beta Lambda (Business Education) 

Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 

Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 

Pi Sigma Eqesilon (Marketing) 

Scabbard and Blade (Military) 

Sigma Tau Delta (English) 

Steerage (Navy ROTC) 


Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 


“A” Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading. 


Auburn Veterans Association—Service O 
Gircle "RK" Club—International Service C 


nizations open to ment of 
ub for college 
*Conservative Club—For those students interested in 


the Armed Services. 
by Kiwanis International. 
conservative government, 


men sponsored 


Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men. 
he a Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 
owers—Independent Women's Service and Social Organization. 


Religious Organizations 


Baptist Student Union—Baptist 

The Canterbury Forum—Episcempal 

pert of Christ Student Group—Church of 
at 


Christian Science Organization—Christian Science 
Jewish Hillel Group—Jewish 


Liahona Heng iy pag oy Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

Lutheran Student Fellowship—Lutheran 

Newman Club—Catholic 

Unitarian Universalist Fellowship—Unitarian 
Weasley Foundation—Methodist 

Westminster Fellowship—Presbyterian 


Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council 

Agricultural Economics Club 

Agronomy Club 

American Association of Textile Colorists and 
Chemists 

American Chemical Society 

American Institute of pS and 
Astronautics 

American Institute of Architects 

American Inativute of Chemical Engineers 

gy oes Institute of Electrical & Electronic 


Ppa po Institute of Interior Designers 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
American Society of Agricultural Fngincers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Art Guild 

*\nuburn Aero Club 

“Auburn Art Forum 

Auburn Conservation Club 

Auburn Co-operative Education Society 
Auburn Debate Council 


*Auburn German Club 

Auburn History Club 

Auburn Law Society 

Auburn Players 

Auburn Soccer Club 

Auburn Student Education Association 
Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) 
Association for Childhood Education 
*Association for pee Machinery 
Block and Bridle Clu 

Builders Gaild 

Chemistry Council 

Collegiate 4-H Club 

Dairy Science Club 

Dana King Gatchell Home Economics Clnib 
Delta Omicron (Music—Women) 
Delta Sigma Pi (Business Administration) 
Faducation Council 

Engineers Council 

Forestry Club 

Future Farmers of America 

Home Economics Council 
Horticultural Forum 
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Industrial Arts Club Phi Psi ( Textiles) 
Industrial Design Forum Physical Education Club 
International Relations Club Poultry Science Club 
ie American Veterinary Medical Association Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 
appa Epsilon (Pharmacy—Women) Sadle D’Armes Fencing Club 
Kappa Psi (Pharmacy—Men) Searab (Architecture) 
lambda Tau Society for the Advancement of Management 
*National Collegiate Association for Secretaries Science and Literature Council 
Omicron Kappa Pi (Interior Design) Spiked Shoe ih saad Lettermen in Track) 
Pharmacy Council Sociology Clu 


Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy) 
“Phi Lambda Sigma (Pharmacy) 


Student Wives Clubs 


Women's Recreation Association 


Dames Club Pharmacy Wives Club 
Forestry Wives Club Wives of Auburn Engineers 
pinior AVMA Auxiliary Wives of Industrial Management Students 


eysiones (Building Construction) 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Colony Phi Delta Theta 
Alpha Gamma Rho Phi Gamma Delta 
Alpha Psi (professional) Phi Kappa Tau 
Alpha Tau Omega Pi Kappa Alpha 
Beta Theta Pi Pi Kappa Phi 

Chi Phi Sigma Ripha Epsilon 
Delta Chi Sigma Chi 

Delta Sigma Phi Sigma Nu 

Delta lau Delta Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Delta Upsilon Sigma Pi 

Kappa Alpha Order Tau Ka pa Epsilon 
panes. Si Theta C 

Lam thi Alpha Theta Xi 

Omega Tau Sigma (professional) 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the 
member fraternities. 





Sororities 

Alpha Chi Om Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Delta i Kappa Alpha Theta 
Alpha Gamma Delta Kappa Delta 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Chi Om Phe Mu 
Delta Delta Delta Pi Beta Phi 
Delta Zeta Zeta Tau Alpha 
_ The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sorori- 
ties, 

“Organizations marked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University 
FeCORNI tion. 


Special Programs 
Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate in- 
‘truction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Cor- 
respondence courses parallel those given in the University and are taught 


by members of the University faculty, All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full in- 
ermation and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. 
Ourses consist of varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each 
work unit requires certain textbook readings and written preparation, 
Supplementary reading and reports may be required of the student by 


fo 
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the instructor on any assignment. Written work is submitted to the Cor- 
respondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from coll level 
courses is eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for 
admission to correspondence study, but the right is reserved to reject 
any applicant who does not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the 
formal nLite Enrollment for correspondence study does not con- 
stitute admission to Auburn University. 


Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding cor- 
respondence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the 
Correspondence Study Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular 
college classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate 
credit cannot be earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate de- 
ficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course up- 
on completion of all unit work. The examination should be taken in 
the Correspondence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken else- 
where under the supervision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved 
are city or county superintendents of schools, principals of accredited 
senior high schools, and/or deans and department heads of colleges. 
Students in military service may arrange to take the examination under 
the supervision of the Education Officer of their station. 


Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog 
under “Fees and Charges” (see page 32). Fees are payable in advance 
and should accompany the application, 


For application form and further information write to Director, 
Auburn University Correspondence Study Program. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for 
students to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of ex- 
perience in industry, education, business, and government positions. 


The coordination of academic study and work experience combines 
theory and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, stu- 
dents find more meaning in their studies and their motivation is in- 
creased, This experience contributes to the development of a sense of 
individual responsibility. The student's judgment and maturity also 
develop more fully, and a better appreciation of the importance of hu- 
man relations is gained. Since the employer pays the student a wage 
or salary during the experience quarters, this assists the student con- 
siderably in his educational expenses. 


For all four-year curricula, the Co-operative Education Program 
is a five-year plan, A student must complete at least two quarters of the 
freshman year with an above-average scholastic record before he is 
placed with an employer. Transfer students are also considered for the 
program. Normally a student has seven experience quarters and during 
the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school. 
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For five year curricula (i.e. architecture and pharmacy) the Co- 
operative Education Program is a six year plan. 


Students in the Co-operative Program continue their 2-S deferments 
whether at work or at school. Upon completion of the program, cer- 
tificates are awarded by the University. 


The program is offered in all curricula of the Schools of Business, 
Engineering and Education. Students in the Applied Physics, Archi- 
tecture, Art (Visual Design), Building Technology, Industrial Design, 
Journalism, Mathematics, Pharmacy, Physics, Political Science, Pre-Law, 
Pre-Medicine and other curricula may also participate in the program. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may 
be secured from the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


University Regulations 


Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations 
and follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relat- 
ing to registration, class attendance, physical education, military train- 
ing, grading system, examinations, degree requirements, honors, and 
other academic matters are presented in the following pages. 


The University Liberal Education Program 


As stated on page 9 of the catalog, the University’s undergraduate 
instructional program requires that each student complete a compo- 
nent of general studies in addition to the requirements of his School 
or departmental major. This component is divided into a “founda- 
tion year” of coursework in English composition, world history, natural 
science, mathematics or logic, and physical education, and is to be 
taken during the lower-division years, primarily at the freshman level. 
A certain number of hours must also be completed in elective courses 
lying outside the student's major area; these are to be completed, in 
part at least, during the upper-division years. 


The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent 
intangible: the development in the student of the values of tolerance, 
intellectual honesty, and a capacity for reflective judgment. More 
specifically, it is hoped that the student will acquire also an ability to 
order his thoughts in a clearly expressed and reasoned manner; attain 
a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; develop some under- 
standing of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to perceive the 
eee of our common life as citizens in a complex and changing 
world. 


Requirement Hours Option 

English Com tion 

EH 101-2-3 (3-3-3) ) None 

World Hi 

HY 101-2-3 (3-8-3) 9 None 

Natural Science minimum of Biology 101-2-5 (5-5-5) 

10 101-4 (5-5) 
ey 103-4 (5.9): 
101-102-104 (2-3-5) 


Geology 101-2 (5-5) 
Physics 220-1-2 (4-4-4) 
204-5-6 (5-5-5) 


Mathematics or minimum of Mathematics 100 (5), 
Logic 5 159-161 (5-5), 
160-61 (5-5) 
Philosophy 211-212 (3-3) 
Physical See p. 251 for the various options for meeting 
Education 5 this requirement offered by the Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Electives minimum of A minimum of 20 additional hours of liberal 
20 education studies are to be taken by each 


student; these will consist of course-work in 
two broad academic areas other than that 
in which his own major field lies (Human- 
ities and Fine Arts, jal Sciences, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science), with no less 
than one course in each area. 
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The minimal University requirements for all students are listed 
on preceding page; however, individual Schools and departments may 
increase the number of hours in this component of their undergraduate 
programs, and the student should consult the appropriate curriculum 
model in his School for complete requirements. 


Class Enrollment And Attendance 


General Requirements 


Class Attendance. Students are expected to attend punctually every 
recitation, laboratory exercise, and other University duties. 


Registration. The orientation of new freshmen and registration of 
new and previously enrolled students will be held each quarter as 
indicated in the University Calendar. A service charge will be made 
for registration after the official dates listed in the University Calendar. 
(See section on Fees and Charges, page 32.) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in 
his quarter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an 
“incomplete” grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any 
other endeavor relating to his normal progress as a student, he makes 
use of the instructional staff and the facilities of the University. A 
fee is charged for such late registration. (See page 32.) Registration in 
a correspondence course through Auburn University satisfies this 
requirement. 


Late Enrollment. After the date specified in the University Calen- 
dar as the last day for final registration, no student may register except 
by permileion of the dean. The load of a student who registers late 
shall be reduced at the discretion of his dean and an extra service 
charge will be made. No student will be registered after the tenth day 
of classes. (See page 32.) 

_ Back Work. In arranging a student's work for each year the dean 
will require him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or 
classes, but where this would work a serious hardship on the student 
the dean may make such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses 
are listed with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is 
the responsibility of the student to know these requirements and to 
comply with them when registering. 


Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the in- 
structor concerned or his department head. In addition the waiver of 
the junior standing prerequisite established for courses that may be 
taken for graduate credit must have the approval of the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 


Student Load. The maximum load for students enrolled in under- 
graduate curricula is 19 quarter hours. A normal quarterly load is 
from 15 to 19 hours. Upon approval of his dean, a student may 
schedule Jess than a normal load. 


_ The maximum load may be exceeded only under the following 
circumstances: 
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(a) The academic dian may approve up to 20 hours as a “con- 
venient load.” 


(b) Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an over- 
load not to exceed 23 hours if, during his last residence quarter 
at Auburn University in which he carried 15 or more hours, 
he passed all work attempted and earned a grade point quo- 
tient of 1.5 or higher. A student who has scheduled fewer 
than 15 hours during an intervening quarter (or quarters) 
will retain the overload privilege if he has passed all work 
carried with a minimum grade point average of 1.5 in each 
intervening quarter. In special cases the dean may make 
exceptions to the 1.5 requirement by written notice to the 
Registrar. 


(c) Upon approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is in- 
eligible to carry an overload may schedule a maximum of 23 
hours if the overload will allow him to graduate in that 
particular quarter. 


A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load 
may be a eek his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule 
Adjustment Period. 


Change in Program. A student is required to have approval of his 
dean before changing his program of studies. A fee (see page 32) will 
be charged for each change in schedule and for change in curriculum 
after the schedule adjustment period ends when such changes are 
not required or advised by the University. 


A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student 
sroRs a course with the permission of the dean within the first two 
weeks of a quarter, or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop 
the course without penalty after this period. 


A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the 
Registrar's Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after 


the second week of a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized 
by the dean. 


A student's dean may make such substitutions as he deems neces: 
sary in the student's course of study. The student's load may also be 
reduced by the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


__ Classification. Each undergraduate student will be classified accord- 
ing to the number of quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn 
University and other institutions as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; 
Sophomore, 48 to 98; Junior, 99 to 152; Senior, 153 or over. 


A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and 
pursues another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be 
classified as an undergraduate student. 


Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to 


pursue regular courses either as to load or curriculum will be admitted 
as unclassified students. 


Auditing Privilege. Because of heavy enrollment in most academic 
departments, the privilege of auditing courses is restricted. Auditing 
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of a lecture course or the lecture part of a combined lecture and 
laboratory course may be granted with the approval of the student's 
dean and the head of the department in which the course is offered 
The auditing privilege is rarely permitted in laboratory or combined 
lecture and laboratory courses. 


Auditors must complete the regular registration process and are 
listed on class rolls, but are not required to participate in classroom 
discussions, take tests or final examinations, or make reports; no grades 
or credits may be received. Auditors who have not been admitted to 
the University must make application to, and secure a registration per- 
mit from, the Admissions Office. Former students secure a registration 
permit from the Registrar's Office. Auditors who are not regularly 
enrolled students will register on the last day of the final registration 
period. A fee (see Auditing Fee on page $2) will be charged for 
auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 
hours or more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses, 
without payment of the auditing fee with approval of the head of 
the department in which the course is offered and the individual dean; 
however, the regular registration process must be completed. 


Curriculum Transfer. If a student transfers from one curriculum 
to another requiring more hours, the graduation requirements of the 
new curriculum must be met as far as hours and subject matter are 
concerned, 


For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be 
allowed for ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on 
the same basis as if the work were taken at Auburn. 


A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be 
required to substitute other approved work. 


Resignation. After the date carried in the University Calendar for 
mid-quarter, no student may resign from school and escape the 
penalty of failure. After this date, the dean shall contact the student's 
instructors to determine his scholastic standing at the time of resigna- 
tion and report such standing to the Registrar. If the student is failing 
in over half his work, he will be charged with one quarter of residence 
and the number of hours reported as failing. 


_ When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to 
resign after mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main 
factor in causing scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in deter- 
mining whether a scholastic penalty is to be assigned shall rest with the 
student's dean. See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in The Tiger 
Cub for detailed regulations. 


English Requirements. All students are expected to maintain a 
reasonable standard of good English usage, oral and written. Instructors 
in all curricula are directed to insist on clear, effective, and accurate 
speaking and writing in all class work. No substitution for the fresh- 
man English requirement is permitted. 


_ Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institu, 
tion may be allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less 
than “C” will be accepted: 
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|. If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of 

credit in freshman English composition, no credit is allowed. 

If he has three quarter hours credit in the first course of an 

English composition sequence, he must complete both EH 

102 and 103. 

If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the 

first course of a three-course sequence he must complete EH 

102 and 103. 

5. If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of 
credit in the first course of a two-course sequence, he must 
complete EH 103. 

4. If the transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the 
first course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

5. If the transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours 

-and has met the first year English composition requirement of 
the other institution, credit may be allowed for EH 101-102-103, 
provided the minimum of eight hours involves no duplication. 
A total of 12 hours may be accepted toward the graduation re- 
quirement when the {2 hours of work represents a continuous 
course sequence at one school. Students entering an under- 
graduate school at Auburn University after receiving a bache- 
lor’s degree from another accredited college or university are 
excused from meeting these regulations. 

f. No student failing a freshman English composition course at 
Auburn will be permitted to transfer credit from another school 
to offset that “F", but must repeat the course in residence at 
Auburn. 


re 


All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English 
composition credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enroll- 
ing at Auburn University. 


Physical Education 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for three 
(3) consecutive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or 
transferable to meet the three (3) quarter requirement, 


Unless otherwise approved by the student's dean, each student who 
lacks physical education must register for an activity course in the 
first and succeeding quarters of residence until all requirements are 
met or until he becomes 26 years of age. 


Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not 
requiring physical education will have their physical education require- 
ments reduced by the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit 
per quarter) in residence at the former institution. Students who 
transfer from an institution requiring physical education will have 
their physical education requirements reduced by the number of 
quarters of physical education completed at the former institution. 
Students who have not fulfilled the requirements in physical education 
at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn 
University before graduation. 
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Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all 
students before being admitted to classes. A card stating the physical 
condition of each student must be filed in the infirmary and the De- 
partment of Health, Physical Education and Recreation before assign- 
ment of activities can be approved. Classifications are: 


(A) Regular — This classification permits the student to engage in 
any activity offered by the Department. 

(B) Adapted — This classification provides for the student with 
physical limitations which may restrict his participation in the 
regular program -of activities. 

(C) This classification provides for the student with physical limi- 
tations requiring program adaptation to his individual needs. 


Military Regulations 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 


Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force — are 
represented by ROTC Units at Auburn, Entering freshmen may enroll 
in the ROTC of their choice at registration, subject to class capacities, 
except that students enrolled in Naval ROTC are selected by the 
Professor of Naval Science prior to registration. 


_ Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC 
will be subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC). Students enrolling in college 
for the first time and transfer students not otherwise excused are 
required to register for and attend scheduled military classes (Basic 
Course ROTC) in the first and succeeding quarters of residence until 
military training requirements have been met. Successful completion 
of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air Force ROTC) is a prerequisite 
for graduation of all male students except as noted below: 

a. Students physically disqualified for military service under cur- 
rent standards prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as determined by the respective commandant with the advice 
of the University physician when his evaluation is appropriate. 

-b. Veterans with 6 months or more honorable active military 
service in the U.S. Armed Forces. See also paragraph (4) on page 54. 


c. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn 
for the first time are excused from Basic military training. 


_ 4. Transfer students from institutions not requiring military train- 
ing will have the basic military requirement reduced by the number 
of full-time quarters satisfactorily completed in residence at the former 
Mstitution provided that military training will not be required if the 
student has completed five full quarters (minimum of 15 hours per 
quarter). A student who transfers from an institution requiring mili- 
tary training will have his basic military requirement reduced by the 
humber of quarters of military training completed at the former insti- 
tution. A transfer student contemplating advanced ROTC should 
consult with the head of the service in which he is interested. 
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c. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly 
established Junior ROTC Units approved by The Department of De- 
fense, may be excused from the first year Basic Course provided the 
student has completed with credit three (3) years of pal ROTC, 
applies for waiver, and possesses a Certificate of Eligibility from the 
PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a student in this 
category be excused from more than the first year Basic Course. If so 
excused, enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be made at 
the beginning of the Sophomore year. 


f. Students completing MS 12 or the equivalent at a military school 
accredited by the Department of Defense may have the first year ol 
ROTC waived. 


g. Students who are not citizens of the United States. 


Selective Service Deferments. For regulations concerning Selective 
Service deferment based on enrollment in ROTC programs, see descrip- 
tion carried in this catalog under the particular division: Air Force 
Aerospace Studies; Military Science; Naval Science. 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed 
Forces, upon submitting to the Registrar the official separation form 
(DD Form 214), may be allowed credit toward advanced standing for 
service experience as follows: 


(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college 
level insofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required sub- 
jects or as electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 


(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly or. 
ganized as college courses, and other forma] or informal off-duty train- 
ing. Credit may be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean 
after review by the Registrar and the dean concerned of the official 
separation record and, as required, after passing with satisfactory scores 
or grades any field or subject examinations given through the Armed 
Forces Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college 
level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved 
by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 


(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces In- 
stitute, institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other 
accredited institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 


(1) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I, Bill of Rights, the 
Korean War Bill, or Cold War G.I. Bill will be excused from Basic 
ROTC training not previously completed and will be allowed college 
credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers — 12 Quarter Hours 

Others — 6 Quarter Hours 


(Duplicate credit is not allowed where ROTC courses have been 
completed prior to military service.) 


Students who have completed a six-months Reserve Active Duty 
for Training Program (ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separa- 
tion and who have not completed Basic ROTC requirements prior to 
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military service may be given college credit for three quarters (usually 
the first year) of the ROTC Basic Course, No college credit will be 
awarded if the Reserye Active Duty for Training Program was less 
than six months duration; however, the student may be excused from 
attending three quarters of Basic ROTC training if the ACDUTRA 
was of four (4) months duration. Other students who have completed 
terms of military service resulting in an honorable separation, will be 
given college credit as follows: 


For 6 to 12 months — Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course 
(three quarter hours) usually taken in the first year. 
: 12 months or more — The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter 
ours). 


Any student who is interested in the Advanced Course offered 
by the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete 
as much of the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequi- 
site by the Department concerned, or complete a summer basic training 
period in lieu of the two-year ROTC program required for freshmen 
and sophomores, Application for the Navy's Advanced Contract 
NROTC program should be made to the Professor of Naval Science in 
January or February of the year the student plans to enter. 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful 
completion of the training required to become a federally recognized 
officer in the National Guard of any state. A total of six ears hours 
of credit will be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in 
residence. 


(6) Students who have had active military service may receive 
credit: in physical education as follows: for less than six months, no 
credit; for six months to one year, one quarter hour in Foundations of 
Physical Education, HPR 101; for more than one year, two (2) quarter 
hours (less any completed prior to military service) plus one (1) quarter 


aes in swimming if the student passes the Departmental Proficiency 
est. 


Examinations And Grades 


Grading System 


Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, 
Acceptable; D, Passing; S, Satisfactory; U, Unsatusfactory; F, Failure. 
Grade points are assigned as follows: A — 3; B — 2; C — 1; D — 0; 
F — 0. For graduate students see Graduate School section. 

A grade of "Incomplete" (IN) is assigned when the quality of work 
has been of passing grade, but the student has been prevented by 
illness or other justifiable cause from completing the work required 
Prior to the final examination. If the student is both “Incomplete” in 
his work and absent from the final examination, the grade of “Absent 
Examination” (X) shall be assigned. When a grade of “Absent Examina- 
ton” (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate whether or not the 
quality of work has been of gassing grade. If passing, a grade of “X" 
's assigned; if not passing, he grade shall be “XF.” Grades of “In. 
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complete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduating seniors must 
clear all incompletes (IN) and absent examination (X) within the first 
two (2) weeks of their graduating quarter. Graduate students shall 
remove incomplete grades within a reasonable time and will not be al- 
lowed to graduate with grades of “Incomplete” on their records. A stu- 
dent absent from a final examination for any reason other than personal 
illness must obtain an excuse from the respective dean in order to take 
the examination. 


A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student 
drops a course with the permission of the dean within the first two 
weeks of a quarter, or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop 
the course without penalty after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn 
Failing” (WF) is assigned to a course dropped with penalty. 


If a student is drop for excessive absences, a grade of "FA" is 
assigned. (See Tiger Cub for detailed regulations concerning the “FA” 
grade.) 


Examinations and Reports 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of 
each quarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all subjects are 
reported to the student's parents or guardians at the end of each 
terkae Fees for special examinations are found on page 34. A stu- 

ent absent from an examination for any reason other than personal 
illness must obtain an excuse from the respective dean in order to 
take the examination. Examinations missed because of illness must be 
excused by the University Physician. 


For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see “Rules 

and Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 

Announced Quizzes. At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall 

be held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the 

Hedi and the other in the last half. Other quizzes may be given as 
eemed necessary by the instructor and department head. 


Re-admission of Former Students. Students who have attended 
Auburn University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration 
permit from the Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another 
institution for one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter 
the institution attended. Students attending another institution for 
more than one (1) quarter or semester must also have earned an overal! 
“C" average to be eligible to re-enter Auburn University. Two (2) 
Transcripts must be furnished to the Registrar's office from the insti- 
tution attended. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of 
the fifth week in each quarter. 


Dean’s List 
A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all 


credit hours of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic 
record within the upper five per cent of the records attained by the 
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full-time students enrolled in his school may be designated an honor 
student for that quarter. The honor attained will be recorded on the 
Dean's List and on the student's permanent record, 


Academic Eligibility 


Continued Residence 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend 
him at any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes 
unsatisfactory progress toward graduation. 


Academic Probation 


Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be placed on 
academic probation whenever the total number of hours he has at- 
tempted at Auburn University exceeds total grade points earned by 
more than 12, except that no entering freshman will be placed on 
academic probation on the basis of his first quarter’s work at Auburn. 


Clearing Probation 


__ A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade point de- 
ficiency to 12 or fewer grade points. 


Academic Suspension 


A student on probation will be placed on academic suspension for 
two quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at 
Auburn University exceeds grade points earned by more than 2]. How- 
ever, such a student will not be placed on academic suspension at the 
end of a quarter in which he earns a 1.0 (C) average, but he will be 
continued on academic probation 


A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two 
quarters, summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. A 
student will be re-admitted on academic probation following the ex- 
piration of his first suspension. A student who incurs a second academic 
suspension is placed on indefinite suspension and can be re-admitted 
only on special approval by the Admissions Committee on the basis 
of adequate evidence of ability, maturity and motivation. Generally, 
4 student must be on indefinite suspension at least four quarters before 
his application for re-admission will be considered. 


A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined be- 
cause of deferred grades may be permitted to register conditionally 
until his status is determined. Conditional grades must be cleared 
within two weeks of the beginning of the quarter. 


No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic 
Suspension from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in 
meeting requirements for an Auburn University degree. 


Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regu- 


ations shall not be counted when determining a student's academic 
status, 
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Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who fail to 
make a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter will be yer on 
academic probation. Students on academic probation who fail to make 
a 1.25 in the following quarter may be dropped from the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. Students who make a grade of F on any course 
may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
If readmitted such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible 
for admission to other curricula provided they meet the genera! 
scholastic requirements for continuance in college. The scholastic 
penalties incurred while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
will become a part of the student's record. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses 
and hours specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with 
. grade point average of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another 
i stitution must earn grade points equal in number to the additional 
hours required at Auburn University for completion of the curriculum. 
If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, the number 
of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours 
so completed. 


Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be 
obtained through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless 
the student has completed a full load in residence previously for one 
full session of 36 weeks, in which case credit will be allowed for a total 
of 18 quarter hours in either extension or correspondence, or a combi- 
nation of the two. All credit hours earned by correspondence or exten- 
sion will be counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting 
graduation requirements but will not be included in the calculation for 
continuation in residence. 


Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close 
of each quarter. A degree will not be conferred in absentia without 
official permission of the student's dean. 


The graduation fee (page 32) must be paid at the beginning of the 
quarter of graduation at the Bursar’s Office. 
No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he 


is in default on any payment due the University or any school ot 
division thereof, 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student 
must complete the final year of work at Auburn University. This 
regulation may be waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who 
entered military service from Auburn University and completed work 
while on active duty. A student must be enrolled in the specified curric- 
ulum of graduation for three quarters and complete the hots required 
for the last year of work. 


_ Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade 
points and 36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate 
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degree by a graduate of Auburn University. The minimum require 
ments for a second baccalaureate degree for a graduate of another 
institution are completion of the hours required in the final year of 
the curriculum with an equal number of grade points and 36 weeks 
of residence at this institution. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 
$6 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


Off-Campus Credit 


Extension and Correspondence Courses 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence 
courses: (1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or cor- 
respondence in the major subject or for requirements for the baccalau- 
reate degree shall not exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 
per cent of the total credit required. (2) Credit hours earned by 
ath mealb ce or extension will be counted as any other credit hours 
carned toward meeting the requirements for graduation, but will not be 
included in the calculation for continuation-in-residence. Grade points 
will be assigned to such work toward meeting the requirements for 
graduation, tint in no case will the number of grade points exceed the 
number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be 
approved in advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence 
may enroll for a correspondence course if he can schedule the course 
or a suitable substitute. (5) No student shall receive credit for cor- 
respondence work which, with courses taken in residence, makes a total 
load exceeding the maximum allowed under college regulations. 


_In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regu: 
lations as outlined on page 45. For further information, course listing, 
and application form request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from the 
Director, Correspondence Study Program, School of Education, Auburn 
University. 


Off-Campus Center Credit 


Permission to take work at a university off-campus center other 
than at Auburn University — Montgomery is at the discretion of the 
dean and within the established relationships between the center and 
the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center. 
It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with 
his dean a statement from the center that he may use credit in the 
desired course toward meeting requirements for the appropriate degree 
assuming his enrollment at the parent university under comparable 
classification and circumstances. 


Craduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high 
scholastic records who have 24m yeep in residence at Auburn Univer- 
‘ity not less than six quarters of the work required in their curricula 
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are graduated with distinction. The distinction attained will be re- 
corded on the student's diploma and placed on his permanent record. 


A transfer student who has completed at least six quarters of work 
in residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if 
he meets both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quo- 
tient on all work taken in residence at Auburn University meets the 
minimum requirements for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point 
quotient on all work taken in residence at Auburn University and else- 
where meets the minimum requirements for the honor. 


A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinc- 
tion higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of 
his Auburn University record, and where his over-all average is lower 
than his Auburn University record, the degree of distinction earned 
will be determined by his over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the 
requirements established for one of the degrees of distinction may not 
be graduated with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 


In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence 
except remedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S" (satisfactory) 
grade, will be used in the calculations. Where transfer credits are con- 
sidered, calculations will be based on the grade point values in use at 
Auburn University. 


The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a 
grade point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point 
quotient of at least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quo- 
tient of at least 2.8. : 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see 
“Rules and Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student 
handbook. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the 
academic s-saaak opps) acboreaciens: at the beginning of the Fall Quarter 
each year for all undergraduate and graduate students that are per- 
mitted to bring cars to Auburn and will be part of the registration 
procedure at the beginning of the Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters 
for all students not already registered. 


Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcycles on 
the campus after any registration period must register them at the 
University Security Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, im- 
mediately after arrival on the campus. Faculty and staff members shall 
register their cars at the University Security Office. Failure to register 
a four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper 
zone will constitute a violation and subject the violator to certain 
penalues. 
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Freshmen are not permited to bring cars to the Auburn Com- 
munity unless required for commuting. Generally, those staying or 
living one-half mile or further beyond the edge of the main campus 
will be considered commuters. 


Junior, Sophomore and Freshman commuters must register for 
zone “D” and are not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the 
main campus during normal school hours. 


The above is general information subject to modification by the 
beginning of the Fall Quarter, 1969. For specific up-to-date information 
regarding designated parking area, traffic regulations and controls, 
violations and penalties, secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic 
Regulations” from the University Security Office. 


Discipline 

1. Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey 
all rules and regulations. 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of 
good citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of 
Alabama, the City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a 
student in no way exempts any person from penalty in case of violation 
of local, state or national laws. (See Student Handbook for detailed 
regulations relative to discipline.) 


3. All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are 
subject to supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smitu, Dean 
CHARLES F. Simmons, Associate Dean 
R. D. Rouse, Assistant Dean 


TT". SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers 
in agriculture and related professions. Courses provide a broad 
foundation in the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the me oe 
sciences, and a reasonable number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic 
science courses are given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve 
as a basis for a better understanding of the applied or more practical 
subjects which are usually taken in the junior and senior years. 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in 
Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Science, Poultry Science, 
Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered 
in Agricultural Business and Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Bio- 
logical Sciences, with majors in Botany, Fisheries Management, Wildlife 
Management, Entomology, Zoology, and Marine Biology; Food Science; 
Forest Management; Ornamental Horticulture; and Wood Technology. 
If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses are not 
prescribed in the catalog he should consult with the head of the depart- 
ment concerned. 


_ The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training 
in Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture. 


__ Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed 
with a grade lower than C at any other college or university. 


Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non- 
land-grant colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in 
such subjects after entering Auburn. Arrangements for these examina- 
tions must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter 
of the student's enrollment in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and 


the examinations must be completed before the middle of the second 
quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
BI 101 Prin. of Riology._4 Bl 102 Gen. Plant Biology _4 CH 104 Fund, Chem. II ——4 
Bi JOIL Biology Lab. —.__] 1 102L. Biology Lab. 1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. __.! 
EH 101 English Composition 3 CH 103 Fund. Chem. 1 4 EH 108 English Composition 3 
HY 101 World cat —.§$ CH 103L Chemistry Lab. 1 HY 103 World History _.__5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 EH 102 English Comp. — = $ MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calc. 5 
MS Military Training | HY 102 World History .. 3 MS Military Training .__! 


MS Military Training __! 


*Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be allowed 
for a mathematics course at a Jevel lower than that specified in the curriculum. However, students 


wee ae not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take a lower level course without degree 


2 


First Quarter 


AH 200 Intr. An. Husb, ——5 
Bt 108 Gen. An. Biology ——4 
BI 103L. Biology Lab. —— 1 
PS 204 Found. of Physics ——5 
Ms Military Training ——1 
PE Physical Education _! 


VH 301 Gen. Poultry —_._5 
SP 202 Applied Oral 

(CO a 

**Aur. Eng. Elective —.5 

Elective 5 


AY 401 Prin. Forage Prod. — 5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry — 5 
tative 
Eetve+ eee 


School of Agriculture 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Querter 

18 OF Sen eae 

rganic R 

HF 201 Orchard Mgh. —— 
MS Military Training - 

rE Physical Education — 


ee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


BY %06 Fund. Plant Phys. 5 
RY 309 Gen. Plant Path. 5 
JM 315 Aa se. 

E WS <caumgencnetd 


SENIOR YEAR 
AS SO1 Agr. Marketing ——.5 
AY 404 Fi & Oil Crops —_ 5 
Piet’ et 
Ne es, 
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Third Quorter 
AH 204 Ge Biochem. & 5 


utr. —_= ae 
AY 201 Prin. Grain Prod’n. 5 
DH 200 Fund, of Dairying -5 
MS Military Training — 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


AY 304 General Soils — —5 
HF 308 Veg. Crops __._ 5 
“a Eng. Elective _. 5 

Electi 


) ee 


AH 401 Swine Production 5 

AS 401 Farm Management — 5 

ZY 402 en Entomology — 5 
oe a 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


**To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352, and 5355. 


Major in Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


First Quarter 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. ———— 4 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH 160 Alg. and Trig. 5 
HY 101 World History $ 
EH 10) English Comp. 5 
MS Military Training ——1 


AY 201 Prin. of Grain Prod. 5 
BI 103 Gen. Animal Biology 4 
BI 103L Biol 2 ee 
CH 207 Organic Chem. _..._ _5 
MS Mi Mary Training | 
PE 101 Physical Education —1 


AN 350 Soil & Water Tech 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 
BY 406 Fund. of Plant 


5 
5 
Physi a 
SP 202 Applied Oral 
unication —..__5 


| Farm mgt. —— 

ry eR orage Prod. 
arm forestry . 
ese 


cet Grn 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


BI 101 Prin. of Biology 
Bl 101L B Lab. 
CH 104 Gen. >’ comin 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 
HY 102 World History —_.. 
EH 102 rere Comp. . 
MS Military Training .—. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

AH 204 An. Biochem. and 

Nutrition 

CH 105 Gen. Chem. —S 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. - 


—_— — 


4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 


pe. 

GL. 101 Geology ..§ 

MS Military Training ..1 

PE 102 Physical Education 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 406 Com. Fertilizers i 
HF 4308 Vegetable Crops —___5 
*Flective =... . 10 


SENIOR YEAR 


AY 404 Fiber and Oil Crops _5 
BY 309 pen Pathology 5 


ve = 


Third Quorter 
Bt 102 Gen. Plant Biology .4 
BI 102L Biology Lab. —__..1 
MH I6! Anal. Geom. & Cale. 5 
HY 10% World History — — 





EH 105 English Comp. — 53 
MS Military Training ] 
PS 204 Physic — —__._..___5 
AH 200 Intr. An. Husb. 
or 

DH 200 Dairyin —s. 
AY 304 Gen. Soils Ss | 
MS Military Training — 1! 
PE 103 Physi Education — } 
ZY 300 Genetica 5 


AY 306 Soil Morphology 
St (eet 
IM 315 Hy Journalism 3 
OO Fae | 


AY 402 Soil Fertility —._ 5 
ZY #2 Econ. Ent bey 
OS a. 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


ol *The student must take at 
electives must come from Humanities and Fine Arts, and 


least 5 hours from AN 551 


3 


Soc 


52, 355. and 354, and 9 hours 
jal Sciences. 


Major in Animal Science (AH) 


First Quorter 
AH 200 Intr. An. Hush, __ 5 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem. I _ 4 
CH J03L Chemistry Lab. —1 


Ms Mi fas TS; ing —t 
ning I 
PE Physical Education —1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
CH 104 Fund. of Chem, IU . 
CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 
EH 10! English Comp. 


4 

: 
HY 10! World History _ 3 
1 
1 


MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calc. 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education . 


Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology .4 
BI 101L Gen. Prin, 

B Lab a 


CH 207 Organic Chem. 5 
EH 102 English Comp. —.._._3 

Y 102 World History ____.3 
MS Military Training .—.1 
PE Physical Education —1 


(i4 School of Agriculture 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter ogee , 
i , Li é cibad 
BL 102 Gen. Plant Biology .4 AH 204 Anas Biochem AH 509 Live An a 


BL 102L Gen. Plant Biology & Nutr. =. § «=6—AS 202 Agr. E es 
Lab cmeminay BL 10h Cet, Anim. Bicloey 4 J $5 Agr. Journaliom ——3 
CH 208 O i 5 P m. Bio. fe ene 
EH 103 English Comp. —__§ ye ae Military Training ...1 
HY 103 World History —. 3 _ PG 211 Psychology 1... _8 
MS Military Training —.1 SP 202 Oral Communication $ 
MS Military Training —.1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 406 Anim. Reproduction 5 AH 403 Animal Breeding 5 7Y 402 Economic Ento. 5 
PS 204 Found. of Physics S AY 304 General Soils __ 5 Electives: ._._._._._.__ 19 
VM 200 General Microbiol 5 VM 42) Gen. An. Physiology _5 
Electives ....._..._.__$§ AS. ee 
SENIOR YEAR 
AS 401 Farm Management 5 AH 408 Adv. An. Nutrition 5 Electives _.._______18 
Bhectives jee =. AR. SD), Seminal 
Electives ............10 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an advisor. A major may 
elect cither a Terminal Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his 
sophomore year with the assistance and approval of his advisor, develop a plan of study for 
the junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses shown on back. As ap 
by the Dean of Agriculture and the student's advisor, substitutions may be permitted to meet 
specific needs of individual students. 


Dairy Science 


The Department of Dairy Science offers a program of study with 
two main options — Science and Production Technology. Students are 
encouraged to take the Science option if they anticipate the possibility 
of advanced study beyond the B.S. degree. Such advanced study is nec- 
essary in preparing for positions in teaching, extension education and 
research in universities and dairy-allied industries. 

The option in Production Technology provides for a selection of 
courses important in modern, automated milk production operations, 
for positions as specialists with milk companies, feed companies, other 
allied industries and in preparation for foreign assignments in the area 
of animal food production. Faculty advisors of students choosing this 


option will recommend a proper balance of elective courses in economics 
and business and in technical agriculture. 


Major in Dairy Science (DH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
EH 101 English Composition 8 EH 102 English Composition $ EH 103 English Composition 3 
HY 101 World History 5 HY 102 World History _. 5 HY 105 World History — _3 
CH 103 Fundamentals of CH 104 Fundamentals of BI 10! Prin. of Biology ‘ 
Chem. 4 Chem. - _. # =f 10tL Prin. of Biol. Lab. _! 
Cit 10S. Fund. of Chem. CH 104L Fund. of Chem. VG 211 Psycho eae 
Lab. ~~ Lab, coat | =PA QL) Torte. to uctive 
MH 160 Alzebra and Trig. 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cale. 5 seal | 
‘ se of Library MS Milit ini i Training - 
MS Military ‘Traisine ilitary Training 1 MS Military Training 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 102 Gen. Plant Bio 4 BI 103 Gen. Animal Bio 4 VS 204 Physics or PS 205° 
nl og mn Plant Rickey ' BI a, ee Animal Biol. AH 204 Mm Biochem. 5 
: . ‘ =" utr. - 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 VM 200 Gen. Bacteriology 5 EH $45 Business & Profes- 
CH 203 Organic Chem.* IM 315 Agr. Journalism 3 sional Writing —-— -5 
or CH 207 © MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training .—1 
MS Military Training _.1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —1 
Pe Physical Education — J Elective . a 5 


*Students choosing the science option will be advised wo take CH 207 instead of CH 205 
and PS 205 instead of PS 204. Other recommended electives will include CH 105, GH 208, PS 206, 
and such courses as MH 162, ZY 301, ZY 409, and DH 401. The recommended electives for 


students interested in production technology will : 401, 
AS SOS, EC DIT BI ES SA TE Sok ray y Mill, include such courses as DH 401, AS 


First Quarter 
DH 200 Fundamentals of 

rime Yer + 2 S| 
SP 202 App ied Oral 

unication 5 

AY 304 General Soils 55 

Recommended 

Elective*® — 





AS 40] Farm Management ._5 


DH 101 
ZY 


Schoal of Agriculture 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 


Man's Food 5 
VM agt Anita Pipi eae 
! nima iology — 


Recomme 
A ee 





SENIOR YEAR 
DH 408 Processing Dairy 
ee! 
AH 4035 Animal Breeding ——5 
DH 402 Artificial 


Insemination 3 
Recommended 
Elective’ —....._.__5 
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Third Quorter 
DH $17 Dairy Cattle Feeding 


and Management — 5 
AY 401 Forage Prod'n. —. -__5 


SP 273 Group Problem 


Solving through 
Discussion _. 5 
Recommended 
Electives* 


DH 410 Food Microbiology __5 
Electives —. —......_12 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Major in Horticulture (HF) 








Recommended 
Electives* ee 

“a First Quarter 
10! English Comp. _ 8 
Bi 10! Prin. of Biolo aS 
BI 101L Prin. of Biol. Lab. _1 
MH 160 Alg. and Trig. 5 

4 10) sae to Hort. 
ilitary Training _— I 
PE 101 Phys. raining r I 
HY 1038 World History ...._$ 
Bl 108 Gen. Animal Biology 4 


BI 1031. Gen. Animal Biol 


HP 22) Landscape Gardening 
P 202 Applied Ol 
Ms Communication 5 

Military Training __1 


ZY 300 Genetics __ 

AN 350 Soil and Water 
Tech 

BY 806 Fund. 


eave — 8 


HF 402 


and ® Packaging, 


arketing 


eg. Crops 
RF 404 Fruit Growing __ 3 


Farm Management __5 
ee 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. ___._ _3 
BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology 4 
BI ee Plant Biol. 
HY 101 World History 8 
CH 105 Fund. Chemistry —__4 
CH 105L ams Chemistry 
MS Military Training ——1 
PE 102 Physi Education —I 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


AS 202 Agr. Economics ..—5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. — 5 
IM S15 Agr. Journalism 3 
GL 542 Geology ___.._ —_. __3 
MS Military Training —1 








JUNIOR YEAR 
HF 308 Vegetable Crops .___5 
AY 304 General Soils _—_ 5 
AS Wl bes. Marketing —._.5 
On a 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 406 Nut Culture — 
Agr. Engineering 
ive at FE 
Electives —_.....__8 


Third Querter 
EH 105 English Comp. —_.___3 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
HY 102 World History —.....3 


CH 104 Fund. Chemistry _ 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
MS Mili Training ——l1 
PE 103 Physical Education —1 


HF 224 Plant P gation _ 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 204 Foundations of . 


BP es Sas" 
MS Military Training ...1 


HF 401 Commercial 
eo 

AY 402 Soil Fertility —.__5 
Electi 


ve eae ae 


BY 309 Plant et gg te 
cK. 


ZY 402 Economic Ento. ——5 
HF 405 Small Fruits —..____5 
Electives _..________8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Poultry Science 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In 
MOSt Cases students anticipating study beyond the B. S. degree should 
choose electives for the science option. The electives in the business 
‘rea provide the student opportunity to prepare for sales, service, and 
related agribusiness professions. 
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Major in Poultry Science (PH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First rye Second Quorter Third Quarter . 
MH 160 Algebra & T 5 EH 101 English vei 3S HY 101 World History —— 
CH 103 Fund. of ML ge _4 CH 104 Fund. of Chem. A EH 102 English Composition 3 
CH 105L Fund. of Chem. CH 104L Fund. of “corte BI 103 Gen, Animal Biology 4 

Lab. Lab An. Biology 


BI 101 Prin, of Biology — 4 
BI ISIe. Bria: of Biology 











ryt at DTD 
BI 102 Gen, Plant Biology ._4 
BI ne Plant Biology Dh 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calc. 5 


Bi 10SL ae 


La 
GL 101 Int. Geology I mee 


MS Military Training . —1 


MS Mili Training _ I 
PE ‘Physical Education _1 MS Military Training —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

HY 102 World History - 3 HY 103 World History _..__5 AH 204 An. Biochemistry 
EH 108 English Composition 3 SP 202 Applied Oral & Nutrition ——— _§ 
PH 30! General Poultry .—5 Commun. 5S PS 204 Physics or 
CH 207 O ic Chemistry 5 AS 202 Agric. Economics ..5 PS 205 Physics* ae 
MS Mi ey Training ..1 VMSII — Bacteriology PG 211 Psychology I _. 3 
PE Physical Education — 1 MS Military Training 1 

VM 200 General, Micro a a 

MS M Traini 1 

PE ery Education —1 

JUNIOR YEAR 
PH %02 Poultry Meat Prod. 5 AS 361 Rural Sociology .__5 AS 0! Agri. Marke ol 
EH 305 Business & Prof. 300 Genetis — = SSC SPs 278 Group Prob. lv, 
Writi == 5 NE ee through Discussion . 5 
AY 304 Ge ae Electives 8 
PA 211 Inte. to Deductive 
Elective > 
SENIOR YEAR 

PH 405 Poultry ree ._..§$ PH 408 Poultry Diseases & PH 411 Poultry Marketing ..3 
ZY 402 —~gaaamete Entomology Parasites ie, een 2S 


zy 4ii General Parasitology 5 
Electives | 


— - -—  — 


AS 401 Farm Management - 5 
Electi 


Poultry Management 5 
Electives __.__. ___9 





Total — 210 quarter hours 
*Students gece the science option should take VM 200 and PS 205 im order to further 


prepare for more in these areas. 


Of the 47 hours of electives 30 must be selected from the list of opproved electives shown below. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 














Business Option: 
$04 Agric. Finance = 
as 403 Agric. Prices SS 
AS 405 Agric. Policy — ———* 

AS 430 Ante.) Bee. Diet. oe ee 
AN 353 Farm Bidg. Tech. _. ss —Oesé‘<CS 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting animal aaseapaniellt 
EC ae Iatr. Accounting SS 
EC 314 Income ee AL ——SESet 
EC 3338 Se 
a 341 Business rx = Sa - 
C 350 Labor Problems ———— ed 
EC 360 Money & Banking — 
EC 446 Business Cycles — = SS 
EC 463 Corp, Finance 2 —_ 5 
I I BS! — EES TT 
PH 406 Incubation & Brooding —._ ss § 
PH 407 Poultry Problems —. tS 
PH 409 Poultry Problems — sss SS 
PH 410 Poultry Breedi le 

SP 270 ahem Leaders 6 
Sy Sot Veo Pebeysiaey ————$ 
ertebrate SS 
AH 401 Swine Production _ ss SS 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Production ss SS 
UG Va OO a ee. 











Science Option: 
BY 401 Biological Statistics _... - — __ 5 
CH 105 General Chemistry —... ——— —-—_ 5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry —_._._.___ _ ___5 
IE 301 oe Data Processing & 

uter Pr ing ——— 
PH 406 com ton & Brooding eee 
PH 407 Poultry Problems —— SS 
PH 409 Poultry Problems ES 
PH 410 Poultry Breeding — — .___. - __3 
PS 206 Intr. Physics = eel © 
ZY 301 Comparative Anatomy - a | 
ZY 302% Vertebrate Embryology ——— —-— 5 
ZY 409 Histology Cae aa 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology Sa | 
ZY 429 Quantitative Genetics —_..._.... 5 
VHS. 2). 10 
Wi, DEST Somnieh, eee 10 
FL 151-152 German 2 aes 
FL. 171-172 Russian — 10 


Agricultural Business and Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both 
those students who plan a career in business closely related to agricul- 
ture, and for those interested in the economics of agricultural production 
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and marketing and in public policies affecting agriculture. The cur- 
riculum is administered through a faculty advisory system wherein in- 
dividual student programs of study are developed in accordance with 
individual student needs and interests. The need for broad training, 
rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical 
agricultural courses, but through selection of electives it provides an 
opportunity for students to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agri- 
cultural economics, in humanities, or in selected production fields. The 
curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Busi- 
ness and Economics. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied 
agricultural training is increasing. In both | pa and private agencies, 
increasing attention to rural economic and social problems points to 
enlarged opportunities for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, 
public relations, services, administration, and private employment in 
these fields. By properly selecting electives, students may prepare them- 
selves to become (1) owners or managers of firms that produce, process, 
or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, research workers, or edu- 
cational workers in the field; (3) age officials in the capacity of farm 
management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, market news 
reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (4) employees of business 
firms that handle agricultural products or that service agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing firms. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 


HH 10) English Com 5 EH 102 En 
a ; glish Comp. 8 EH 102 English Comp. _..__5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. _.§ MBH I6lI Anal. Geom. & Cale. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. IT _4 


“+ oly Tit, Of Biology 4 CH 103 Fund. Chem. 1 4 CH 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab. - -} 
ay the Biology Lab. 1 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology —4 
PE World istory ____§ HY 102 World History ___3 BI 102L Bi TS genet 
Ms pretal Education 1 AS 102 Agr. Economics HY 108 World History —_.5 
Military Training 1 OS ES NG Physical Education —1 
LY 101 Use of Library —..1 MS Military Training -__1 
MS Military Training ——1 
rn SOPHOMORE YEAR 
H 204 Animal Biochem. EC 211 Intr. Accounting 5 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. . 3 
AS 209 & Nutrition _ = = 5 PO 209 Intr. Am. Gov't 5 FC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat. I 5 
AI jo8 Agr, Economics __. 5 PS 204 Foundations of EC 212 Intr, Accounting ———5 
BY joy eh: Animal Biol. 4 Physics 5 DH 200 Fund. of Dairy or 
PE . Bie eS Ss ee Military Training 1 PH 301 Gen. Poultry ____5 
“m5 Education —1 MS ~—s- Military Training 
Military Training 1 
AN 303 1; JUNIOR YEAR 
vestock Prod. 5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing 5 AN S51 Agr. Mach. Tech. .5 
os a1, Gen. Soils _____""5 AS 361 Rural Sociology ——-5 or* 
Bus. and Prof. EC 341 Business Law — 5 EC 360 Money and Banking .5 
Writing I 5 Elective SS Electives 5 
PE oe Fs 
or SENIOR YEAR 
AS iy Bus. — AY 401 F Prod‘n. or AS 401 Farm Management 5 
| us. Mgt. __$ AY 201 Grain Prod’n. _._.. 5 AS 405 Agr. Policy __— 3 
SS FY 318 Farm Forestry AS 496 Senior Seminar ——_1I 
AS ead Price <8 E o_o 
98 See 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
“AN 350, AN $52, AN 355 or AN 854 may be substituted. 
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RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 


interests. 


(humanities & fine arts, mathematics, and natural aciences). 








However, one elective course must be taken in each of two broad academic areas 











Group 1 = Comp. cote: Systems <4 
eeds Corporate Finance — EE 
a es 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. ublic Finance —____ = 
AN 351 Agr. Machinery Tech. — ~§ EC 474 Bus. and Econ. Sta. Wo... 
AN 352 Tractor & Engine Tech, —_ 5 
aN = on — i te =e" Group 3 
: © Ee ms AS 441 History & Philosophy of Extension 5 
AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops — 5 AS 462 Rur. Communities Around the 
AY 406 Comm. Fert. —_______ 3 Want... JS as 
NT Ves Management 5 JE S01 Electronic Data Processing ——— — 5 
HF 401 Comm. Veg. Grops "3 PA 02 Ethia 
PG 211 Psychology I = a. 
Group 2 PG 390 Social Psychology 4 
AS 302 Farm Records —_ § PG 360 Fields of Prof. Psychology ——_.____5 
AS 5 Agricultural Coop. — PO 407 Political Science —~ ers 
AS 304 Agr. Finance 20022 COSY s- 205 Cultural Anthropo | 
AS $05 Farm Appraisal ss Ss §—«SSY:s«OWS$}1019- ech. & Soc. Chg. _. SE ESS 
AS 411 Econ. Development — .... 8 SY 408 Indus. Socio. = ne 
AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water —.._ 5 ag a i a Ss 
AS 460 Intr. w Exonometria — 2 —_ ZY 206 Comervation ——..___.__3 
EC 333 Salesmanship . SSeS ES: CU... lee 5 
EC 451 Intr. Microeconomics _. SCO ZY)s«s« 402 Economic Entomology —— 5 


Agricultural Engineering 

This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The 
curriculum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses 
with particular emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and 
general agricultural courses. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineering. Students completing 
the curriculum have opportunities in many types of work where both 
engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


First Quarter 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. _ 


5 
Bi 10! Prin, of Biology _...4 
BI 10I1L 4 


P 
MS Military Training ___! 


MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. _5 
PS 220 Gen. Physio I. 4 
Bi 103 Animal Bio. & Lab, .5 
tE 205 Comp. & Info. Syst. 5 
MS Military Training —_! 


EE 262 Elec. Circwits . = 
PS S20 Mod. Physics — 8 
AN SOI es of Farm 


ach. _. : mS 
AN 303 Soil & Water Engr. 1 4 
AN 307 Structures Des. I. 8 
ME 340 Fluid Mech. ss _ S 


EG 106 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. .5 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. —— 4 
CH 103L. Gen. Chem. Lab. — 1! 
BI 102 Plant Bio. & Lab. __ 5 
AN 101 Engr. & Agri. — —1 
PE Ph Education —1 
MS Military Training — I 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PS 221 Gen. Physics II 4 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Science 5 
ME 205 Appl Mech. Stat. —4 
EH 105 English Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History —____3 
MS Military Training | 

JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 273 Elec. Devices ae 
AN 302 Mech. of Trac. 

Pe Ss 
AN 304 Drain. & Irrig. 5 
AN 305 Agric. Proc. Engr. —5 
SP 202 App. Oral 

Commun, —— 5 
HY 102 World History —.__3 


Third Quarter 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. k Cal. 


5 
CH 104 Gen. Chem. _ 
Ss 


H 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 


C 
EH 102 English Comp, 


AN 102 Agr. Engr. Prof. I 
PE Physical Education —1 
MS Military Training —.! 


MH 265 Diff. wat. ’ 
ME 301 T ynamics I 
ME 207 Strength of Mat. E 
ME 321 Dynamics IT . 
PS 222 Gen. Physics 111. 
MS Military Training 


~seeeve 


FE S8l Elec. Magn. Devices 
MH %62 Engr. Math I — 
AN 306 Elec. Systems x 
HY 103 World History —— 
Agric. Engr. 
Lieaive 


u wews 


*Students who have not had a course in drawing will need to take EG 102 before taking 
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SENIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AS 202 Agric. Fcon. _....--_ 5 c. Engr. aha Electives — 3 

Engr. Electives 1] 1 E te Social & Hum. 
Engr. Electives 5 Elective a 
PA 202 Ethics & Soc. — 5 Agric. Electives 5 

Total — 207 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 


rons electives and Agriculwiral Engineering electives will be selected in consultation 
with the faculty advisor and will be subject to the approval of the Department Head. A 
Minimum of «ix houm of Agricultural Engineering electives will be taken by each student. The 
elective selection is wo be on the student's area of interest of specialization, 

Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 Applicd Oral Communication. 

Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking 10 hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics tor Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 
of Plant Ehysiology, AS 401 Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, AH 204 Animal Biochemistry a Nutrition. 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


History and Government 





H1Y 204 Hist. of the Modern World — 8 
HY 314 United States Colonial History 3 
HY 415 tnternational Organization —_ = 
HY $22 The U.S. in World Affairs — ss 8 
HY 5871 History of the West tae 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History — 5 
HY 482 History of the South — 
HY Cate: Ree — 
PO 209 American Government — 5 


Literature 


EH 208 Literature of the Western World _ 8 
520 An Introduction to Drama : 5 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature — 3 
EH 565 Southern Literature .. = = 8 
EH 38! The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology Lpon Modern Literature 5 

SP 310 Great American Speeches 


The Arts 

AT 532 American Painting and Sculpture —. 
AT 431 Contemporary Art - a 

AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 
OR SIS Drama Appreciation [ 
DR 314 Drama A ciation If 

MU 578 Appreciation of Music pquieimedh 
MU 374 Masterpiece of Music 


Economics and Geography 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
Contemporary America — 
GY 301 Geo-Polrtical Basis of World Powers 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World _— 
ir 


GY 407 World Resources Rk The 
Utilization —. __. 


Sociology 


SY 201 Intraduction to Sociology 

SY 204 Social Behavior = ss 
SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration - 
SY S11 Techno and Social Change . 

SY 403 Regional iology — 


er 


Lace vetetew we 


www 


un 


wVauwue 








Philosophy and Religion 

PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy 5 
PA S02 Introduction to Ethics 5 
PA 3% Philosophy of Religion 5 


PA 308 Introduction to —————— 
PA 440 American Philosophy —— —..._5 
Psychology 

PG 211 General Psychology 1 — 8 
PG 311 Behavior of Man — LS 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology — 5 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 
AN 401 Agricultural Power and Machinery 
Design . ae Se 
AN 405 Soil k Water Engineering I! —.___3 
AN 405 Elec. & Processing Design ___.8 


: Systems D 
AN 407 Agricultural Structures Design 11 _8 
AN 410 Design Problems ——.._ —_ 3 


AN 411 Design Problems —. 8 
ME 302 Thermodynamics I] ~ 3 
ME 316 Strength of Materials IT . _..._. _ 4 
ae She Drei TT 6 eee 
ME 323 Dynamics of Machines _— —_——_ 

ME S41 Fluid Mechanics I — = =e 


ME. 427 Mechanical Vibrations _. 4 
ME 42) Heat. Traasier —........ —. ....._._ 4 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration — 4 


ME 432 Automatic Control — .— a 
ME 439 Mechanical Engr. Design I 4 
ME 440 Mechanical Engr. Design I a 
ME 448% Photoclastic Stress and Strain An. __3 
CE 4 of Structures I 5 


Theory - wt 
CE 305 Water Supply and Disposal Systems ..5 
ete Dy ee 
of Structures 17 —  — — 5 
C¥ 402 Statically tndeterminate Structure 5 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete — 








CE 414 Structural Design — 4 
CE 418 Soil Mechanics OS 
CE 425 Similitude in Engineering —._.._____$ 
CE 408 Engineering Foundations — a 
CE $14 Photogcology for Engineers —_ 5 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels — — 5 
CE 412 Hydro 2S EEE 5 
1F 211 Engineering Statistics T = 4 
IE $20 Enginecring —————EeEEeEE 


Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Kt 101 Prin. of Biology ..4 BI 102 Gen. Pl. Biology 4 81 103 Gen. Animal Bio. 
BE 101L. Gen. Prin. Bio. BI 102L Gen. PL Biology BI 103L Gen. Animal Bio. 


RRS ae a eel 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 
FH 101 Englsh Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History — 3 
Military Training . 1 


I te ee 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 
EH 102 English Comp. — — 
HY 102 World History —. — 
LY 101 Use of Library —— 
MS Military Training 


4 

Lab, — 2 
5 CH 105 Fund. Chemistry I 4 
8 CH 103L Gen. Chem, Lab. _.1 
58 EH 1038 English Comp. —_3 
1 HY 108 World History —__. 5 
1 MS Military Training .1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 





First Quorter Second Querter Third Quarter 
CH 104 Fund. Chemistry 11 4 CH Org. Chem. Elective 5 CH Chemistry Elective 5 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. _! BY 909 Gen. Plant. VM 200 Gen. Microbiology — 5 
ZY 300 Genetics 5 Pathology —.._._____5 Elective _. al 
FC 200 Gen, Economics or GL 101 Intr. iis. MS Military Training . —1 
AS 202 Arr. Economics ....5 MS Military Training a! Pa Physical Education —1! 
MS Military Training __1 PE Physical Education — 1 
PE Physical Education _1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ... 5 PS 206 Intr. Physio 5 RY 906 Fund. Plant 
SP 202 Appl. Oral Commun. $ AY 904 General Soils — 5 ysiology - 5 
rA 210 Intr, Philosophy _..3 EH 253 English Lit. 5 ZY 304 Gen. Entomology 5 
es | See oa Electives — 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 415 Gen, Plant Ecology _5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy 5 BY 406 Spa eag Botany . 5 
FL 12) Flem, French or FL (22 Elem. French or SL ly 
FL. {5t Elem. German . 5 FL 152 Elem. German 
ee See Electives _. 8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Studentsa desiring to major in will be ass an adviser. A major will, during the 
sophomore year, with the assistance and approval the adviser develop a plan of study for 
the junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean 


of Agriculture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to mect specific needs 
of individual studenw. 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers 
in animal biology. One has the choice of four options: zoology, ento- 
mology, fisheries, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 


During the first two years all students take the same subjects which 
emphasize the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is 
possible to elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her 
option, The program during the junior and senior years is developed 
under the guidance of a faculty adviser who works closely with the 
student. During this period the student may wish to work toward gradu- 
ate school upon graduation. The faculty adviser assists the student in 
developing a program of study and with other academic and personal 
matters throughout his four years of training. Diversified career oppor- 
tunities are excellent for well-trained persons in zoological sciences, and 
the opportunities increase as the level of training is raised. 


At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, 
management, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies 
concerned with insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public rela- 
tions and sales work with commercial companies; for technical assistants 
in research laboratories; for conservation and recreational work; and 
for private enterprises, At the graduate degree levels, opportunities are 
greatly enhanced, particularly for teaching, research, and extension at 
the university level; for research, development, and management with 
industry; for research with the Public Health Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Entomology Research Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other research organi- 
zations; and for employment in other areas. 
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Zoological Sciences 


Options; Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi 10) Prin. of Bio 4 ft 10% Gen. Plant Biology 4 BI 105 Gen. Animal Biology 4 


Bi 101L Gen. Prin. Bio 
Lab. 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 


BI l0ZL, Gen. Plant Biology BI 
MH 16! Anal. Geom. & Calc. 


oh ee Anim. Biology 
MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Calc. 


d 

a 5 5 

AS 202 Agr Economia 5 CH 103 Fund. Chemistry 1 4 CH 104 Fund. Chemistry II 4 
ZY 100 Zool, Orientation 0 CH 103L Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. . —1 
MS “ho pal Training ...1 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education | VE Physical Education —_1} 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ZY 300 Genetics — 5 ZY 308 Systematics & ZY %06 Prin. of Anim. Ecol. 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry —5 Evolution - 5 PS 205 Intr. Physics — — 5 
EH 101 English Comp, 3 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 EH 103 English Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History —.. -3— EH 102 English Comp. —. 3 HY 103 World History 3 
MS Military Training ..1 HY 102 World History __..5 MS Military Training . 1 
MS Military Training ] 


JUNIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be 


arranged in consultation with adviser, 


SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be 


arranged in consultation with adviser. 


Total hours required — 210 quarter hours 
In addition to the courses listed above all students majoring in the zoological sciences mus 


take the following courses: 


4 os rom Physics — —. 5 ZY 301 Comparative Anat. ..5 


ee ane oan 5 ZY 304 Gen. 


——— 


Entomology 5 ZY 
ZY 411 Parasitology : 


ZY 424 Animal Solon 5 
421 Vert. Zoology . 


5 ZY (22 Vert. Zoology To 


ee seenalaton sng hours will include 4 minimum of 12 hours of clectives selected from the 


humanities and a: 


sience electives and 
in the following lists, 


a minimum of 35 hours of group electives shown 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 


Nutrition and Biochemistry —— 5 
AH ee Reproductive Physiology 5 


eo +e ee 





BY 411 Phyc 

BY 415 Plant Ecolos 5 

BY 414 Plant Morp 5 

BY 415 Developmental Plant Anatomy —— — 5 

CH 5 
2 
5 





105 General Chemistry .. nae 
CH 105L General Chemistry Laboratory = 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry . 
CH 316 Fhysical Chemistry — = 

a 304 Technical Writing — —— ——— —— 
L 10), 102, Ree Introductory and 
——i *).- : 


Historical = 
MH 165 Seoumter and Cakeulus 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry — Calculus —-_ ‘5 
MH 361 Differential Equations — 
PS 419 Scientific Instrumentation —... 8 
a = Wildlife Conserva 


tion 
Conservation in U. S, — 


= 





207 Birds i 
210 Fish Culture ee eee 
302 Vertebrate Beeeroey en 
308 Micro 

510 Cell Bi SN 
401 Invertebrate Zook SS 
402 Economic Entomo SS 
404 Medical Entomology — SSS 


458) Fores: 19eet!?. ous ee 








$e ca sc Sarpy ——— 

neral Insect Morp ee 
409 Histology —— Sie 
410 a Entomology SS 
415 Limnok _§ 
418, 419 Paperimental Heredity 3, 3 
420 Human Heredity i bail 
421 Vertebrate Zoology | —- . . _. 
422 Vertebrate Zoology 5 
$26 Principles of Game Management ——5 
437 F Bio — ena 
442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology . 9 
443 Marine Vertebrate Zoology and 


Ichthyo Te 
ae epee nag Aber Bio Sas 


50 Zoogeography of the Vertebrate _.__5 


GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
oh 101, 102, 103 Introductory Geology —5, 5, 2 


AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water 








Resource Management 5 

AY 307 General Soils — 5 

RY soe Pumiamentsi ol Piast PhvdcicsY 8 
u . 

BY 401 Biological Statistics | —_—— 5 

106 Systematic Botany —.. — SS 

BY 410 Aquatic Plants - as 1 

BY 411 Ph et | 

BY 413 Plant Eco SS a 


419 Scientific Instrumentation — 








205 Wildlife Conservation _...________-$ 
206 weiss te: hi 3) 
CS Se eee 
210 Fish Culture eee SE 
$10 Cell Bio . SS ee ee! 
$26 Wildlife B —— dale 
aes er 
yatemat nt — 
415 Sec = 
416 Biologica Productivity and — 
ee | 
42) Vertebrate Zoology Se 
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ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology U 5 ZY¥ 489 Aquatic Ecology ——.._.__.__...__5 
ZY 426 Principles of Game Management . —.5 ZY 442 Marine Invertebrate Zoology — ——._9 
ZY 427 Wildlife Habitat Analysia — SS ZY.s« 448 ~ Marine Vertebrate Zoology and 
ZY 4268 Hatchery Management — = sss 5 peta: AR are SE a 
ZY 455 Marine sialon” es ZY 444 Marine F ries Biology .——________6 
ZY 436 —) impoundments... .§ ZY 445 Fish Parasites _ ..  —. ...... 3 
ZY 457 Fi ae -__) ZY 446 Fish Diseases re 
ZY 438 General Ichthyology =... _ 5 

HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ELECTIVES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
EH 214 Medical Vocabulary —  ...._ iM $15 Agr. Journalism — ...__,___ 3 
EH 255, 254, 255 Survey of English JM $22 Feature Writing —__._____.____5 

Literature = ——— JS Sy B M 42) Photo Journalism 5 

EH %0! Advanced Composition — —. _ 5 A 202 Ethics and moray EEE 
EH 302, 305 Creative Writi 8,3 PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy _ 3 


EH 365, 366, 367 eB cng Fat = 5, 5, 


PA 211 Introduction to Deductive Logic —— 3 
FL 121, 122, 125 Elementary & Inter- 


PA 212 Introduction to Inductive Logic —— 5 


5 

iate French ees) PA 400 Philosophy on Science _ = SS 
FL. 181, 182, 185 Elementary & Inier- PG 211, 212 Psychology i): na Me 
mediate Spanish __ 5, 5.5 PG 455 Animal Behavior == 
FL. 151. 152, 153 Elementary & Inter. PO 206 U. S. Government —_.__________. _5 
mediate German tS, SF) PO 209 National Government — 5 

GY 102 Principles of Geography —— — 5 PO $12 Introduction to Comparative 
GY 105 Economic Geography Shotts Corer ee 
HY S22 The U. S. In World Affairs — 3 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology —— 5 
HY 381 History of Alabama. ss SSCS 208 Cultural Anthropology —— ~~... 5 


Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors either 
in Botanical or Zoological Sciences, who wish also to prepare for certifi- 
cation as teachers in secondary schools may pursue the dual objective 
of completing the requirements for the B.S. degree in their particular 


Biological Sciences major and the requirements of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program, 


Students who choose the dual objective program should declare 
this intent to their departmental advisor by the end of their sophomore 
year if possible. Students pursuing the dual objective plan will be 
assigned an adviser in the School of Education who will advise them 


on all matters involving requirements for completing the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program. 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives 
required for the B.S, in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students 
must also include the following courses in their curriculum: 








EH 255, 254 Literature in English _. =  SE———s—(FeeeesesCesSCséC‘(a—CsC(CSsC‘(CsSsCS*?7’ J 
EH 365 Survey of American Literature — = = 
FED 215 Human Growth and Development — ES 
FED 214 Educational Psychology =. SS ESS 
FED 200 Fundamentals of Education —.. = 
FED 500 Principles and Practices in Education SF 
FED or ee in Education Re FG AE ee ae 
SED caching in Secondary School — Science — EEE 
SED 410K Frogram in Secondary School — Science — SS 
SED 425K Student Teaching — Science —. ..  ..  . . J§ 


Any of the above courses may be used as free electives toward the 
degree in Zoological Sciences or Botany and EH 253, EH 254, EH 365, 
FED 213 and FED 214 may be used as needed as humanistic-social 
electives. Students in the Zoological Sciences seeking to fulfill the re- 
quirements for teaching certification must elect at least 15 hours in 
botanical sciences from among the following courses: BY 306, BY 406, 
BY 41], BY 413, BY 414, BY 415. Students majoring in botany who 
want to earn a teaching certification must include at least 10 hours of 
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electives in the Zoological Sciences trom ZY 303, ZY 301, ZY 401, 
ZY 411, ZY 421, and ZY 422. 


Food Science 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interest- 
ed in positions in the rapidly expanding food industry. The curriculum 
is administered through a faculty advisory system wherein a program 
of study may be developed in accordance with the needs and interests 
of the individual student, In this manner, a student may take a general 
course or may specialize in a commodity area such as dairy products, 
meats or fruits and vegetables. He may elect a business option with 
supporting courses in economics and business or he may elect a sciences 
Option, 


Curriculum in Food Science (FS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


CH 103 Fund. of Chem. _.-4 CH 104 Fund. of Chem. —_—4 CH 105 Fund. of Chem. 3 
CH 1081. Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 105L Chemistry Lab. 2 
EH 101 English Comp. _§ EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History S HY 102 World History 3 HY 105 World History 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig, .._._& MH 161 Anal. Geom. k Cale. 5 DH 101 Man's Foods 5 
MS Military Training —.1 LY 101 Library Science 1 SP 202 Applied Oral Comm. 5 
MS Military Training eas Military Training ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology 4 BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology 4 BI 105 Gen. Animal Bio. 4 
BI 101 L Biol Lab. 1 BI 102L Plant Biology Lab. 1 Bt 103L Animal Biol. Lab. 1 
CH 204 Anal. cm. .§ CH 207 Organic Chem. 5 CH 208 Organic Chem. 5 
CH 204L Anal. Chem. Lab. 2 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 VM 200 Gen. Micro. | 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 MS Military Training —t MS Military Training _1 
MS Military Training 1 It Physical Education | Ve Mhysical Education — | 
rt Physical Education — 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AH 204 Animal Biochem. or AS 202 Agri. Economics or EH 304 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
HE 312 Nutri. Biochem. 5 EC 200 Gen. Economica 5 HF M2 Indust. Food Equip. 
NF 340 Indust. Food Pres. HF 341 Indust. Food Equip. & Processing I 5 

T eS k Processing I 5 Electives 8 

Reactive. .— Electivisa .. — _8 

SENIOR YEAR 

DH 411 Food Plant Sani. $8 HF 343 Food Analysis k& DH 410 Food Microbiology 5 
1E 320 Engineering Econ. _ 5 ual. Control —...5 DH 412 Food Science Sem. —1 

iim — 16 ves Se; | Electives 12 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management 
and the other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bach- 
elor of Science in Wood Technology. The Department also offers an 
honors program which leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in For- 
€stry (Honors Program) and a recreation option in the forest manage- 
ment curriculum, 


Training in forest management and administration prepares the 
student as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and 
skills relating to efficient production of wood as a raw material. He 
studies policies, techniques and procedures whereby land may be man- 
aged for related products and services including water, wildlife and 
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recreation. There is a strong demand for foresters in private industry 
in the South. State and Federal agencies as well as consulting foresters 
employ a large number of graduates. The graduate may expect his 
initial assignments to include land line surveying, timber cruising, tim- 
ber marking and land and timber purchasing. After experience is gained 
the graduate will assume more responsibility for land management plans 
and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 


The recreation option for the forest management curriculum is 
designed to prepare foresters to cope with the special problems arising 
from the increased use of forest land for recreational purposes. Some 
attention is given to the sociological and psychological aspects of these 
activities and the harmonious inclusion of recreation into the overall 
land management program. 


Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use 
of the products of the tree. This includes the development of new prod- 
ucts as well as more efficient production of standard products. The 
wood technologist must understand the physics and chemistry of wood as 
well as its anatomy and structure and must be familiar with various wood 
products and the methods for manufacturing them. The curriculum is 
sufficiently flexible that the student may specialize in chemistry, struc- 
tural design, industrial management or in other fields of his choice by 

roper selection of his minors in these fields. The wood technologist 
inds employment with wood manufacturing industries and their sup- 


pliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry on 
research and product development for industry. 


The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 
Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Querter Third Querter 
EH 101 English Comp, .§ EH 102 English Comp... © 3-—s-: EH_- 108 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History __$ HY 102 World History — 3 HY 108 World History 8 
MH 100 boon pe la eet MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. .5 


BI 10) neat 
BI {t01L Prin. of Biol Lab. .1 
4A 105 For. Convocation® __0 


Mili Training .1 
Physical Education __] 


PS 205 Intr. Physics 
GL. 102 Intr. Geology 11 —_5 
EC 215 Fund. Cost ay ae 
MS Military Training — J 


FY 201 Dendrology _... _§_—_5 

tS oor Ani ae = 
Cc 

IE 20¢ Comp. Program _ 5 


MS Military Training __1 
PE Physi Education _.1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem. I _4 








CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, _! 
ty ioe F Cartogra hy _2 
or. ? 
SP 202 l. Oral Coma: 3 
MS Training —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 305 Gen. 5 
FY i Semon ———$ 
FY 487 For. Econ. oc te 
Elective =, 
SUMMER CAMP 
Fr it ott Meer — 
or. eerie 
FY For. Roweaerarina a 
FY 305 For. Recreation — 8 
FY 417 Photogrammetry — 5 


*This coutse will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 


BI 108 Gen. Anim. Biol. __4 
BI 103L Gen, An. Biol. Lab. | 
MS Military Training . —1 
PE Physical Education —1} 


CH 104 Fund. of Chem. II .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —! 

PG 21) Psychology I... _5 

oe Sh eos fet 
u oe er 

Military Training ——1 


FY 207 Silvia I —, 
ZY 305 For. Entomology ——5 








BY 310 For. Pathology 











First Querter 
FY 420 Silviculture heal 
a my bars 9 = 
5 Range Mgt. —.._. 
FY 408 Logging — aes | 
dy 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quoarter 
FY 456 For. Watershed Met. 3 
FY 302 For. Fire Control 3 
ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt. —3 
FY 435 For. Prod. Mktg. 3 
Elective ae 





—e 


Total — 228 quarter hours 


Recreation Option 


Freshman and Sophomore Years Same As In Forest Management Curriculum 


Fall 
FY 201 Dendrology —..._.___5 
FY 204 For. Mensuration __5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ...._5 
IE 204 Comp. Prog. ——...3 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Winter 
AY 305 Gen. Soils —..____ 5 
oy 203 Shes > 
FY 309 Sampling —_. —...5 
FY 437 For. Econ. I 3 
E cae 


SUMMER CAMP 
FY 391 Forest Enginecring .5 
FY 303 Forest Recreation —.5 
HF 327 Landscape 
Eugincering Se 
FY 461 Recr. Land Clasif. .5 
FY 417 Photogrammetry ..—.5 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 436 Watershed Mgmt. — 5 
FY 302 For. Fire Cont. 
& Use ae utbieail 
ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgmt. _3 
SY 20¢ Social havior —_5 
Elective * 
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Third Quarter 
FY 407 For. Management _.5 
FY 434 For. Policy & Law _5 
FY 3496 For, Site Eval, —....2 
ee aS 

Spring 

BY 310 For, Pathology ____3 
FY 207 Silvis IT _. ae 
FY 438 For. Econ. If — 3 

FY 460 Wildland Rec. 
Phil. k Pol. _._.____..9 

PG 490 Sp Prob. Psy: 
(Recr. Psy.) ah 
FY 407 For. Mgmt. ——.......5 
FY 434 For. Pol. k Law ....5 
FY 469 Rec, Site Mgmt. ....3 
Elective err | 


Honors Program In Forestry 





4 re ne ae eS 
an i 
ZY 447 M “4 of Streams : 
& Le. Impdmts. ____.3 
Electives _ 8 

* First Quarter 
201 Dendrology — 5 
44 = For. ommrranste = ; 
Computer - gl 
Elective Laos eee 
FY 420 Silviculture 5 
i eT, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quorter 
AY 305 General Soils —_.___...5 
FY 208 Silvics I —....._5 
FY 309 Sampling —__._ ___3 
FY 437 For. Economia I —3 
Elective _.. __.__ 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
Elective —_ 18 


Third Querter 
FY 207 Silvie Sees 
FY 438 For. Economic II 5 
FY 421 For. Research 

Meth.* ___ 3 

Elective - 





FY 407 For. Management ___5 


FY 480 Senior Thesis __._ 5 
FY 490 poet in For. ——1 
ve eS 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen tunder the 


pone of the 


faculty advisor, so as to develop a distinct program leading to a predetermined goa 


Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


on First Quarter 

101 English Comp. —.8 
HY 101 World Hisory = 
ch 103 Fund. Chem. 1 = 


Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Qvorter 
EH 162 English Comp, —__3 
HY 102 World History 5 


CH i104 Fund. Chem. U 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
MH 16) Anal Geom. & Cal. _5 
M Military Training ——1 
PE Physical Education —1 


*This course to be taken in all except summer quarters. 


Third Quarter 
EH 105 English Comp. __...3 
HY 103 World History _.___3 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ._5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. _.2 
MH 162 Anal. Geom. Cal __5 
MS Military Training ——! 
PE Ph Education —1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quworter Third Quarter 
Ri 10! Prin. of Biol. 4 Bl 102 Gen. Plant Biol. _—.4 BI 108 Gen. Anim. Biol. —4 
iil t01L Prin. of Biol Lab, .1 6&1 102L Gen. Plant Biol. Bl 103L Gen. Biol. Lab. ——1 
PS 205 totr, Physics. 5 Lab. i COFY «2206 Wood Measure**® 5 
MH 1635 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 I'S 206 Intr. Physio .. 5 kG 102 Eng. Drawing __ 2 
MS Military Training 1 AH 204 An. Biochem. & Nut. 5 FY 205 Wood Ident. & Uses 3 
MS Military Training 1 EH 304 Technical Writing 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FC 200 Gen. Economic _5 FEY 452 Seasoning & PG 211 Psychology I 3 
FY 201 Dendrology — 5 Preserv."* | 5 FY 438 Seas. & Preserv. Lab. 2 
FY Silt Wood Anatomy*’* 5 FY 421 For. Research a a | 
SP 202 Appl, Oral Comm. 5 Meth.*** es 
Elective =n 
SENIOR YEAR 
PY 530 For. Products** 5 FY 425 Wood Glu. & FY 431 Mech. Prop. of 
te Lam,.** | We a 


Elective —___18 Elective —_____18 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


Suffichent Latitude is allowed that the student may plan his clective work with his adviser to 
fulfill his personal objectives while in college. One minor, consisting of 30 hours in the area 
of Mathematics, Chemistry or Engineering, is are In addition, 10 hours in computer 
prosracnsaing and 10 hours in statistics, including la tory are to be selected from the electives. 
‘rom the remaining clective hours, 10 are to be selected with the advisor in the general area of 
humenities. A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one ot 
more of the required courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 


As a part of the requirement for the with a major in wood technology the student 
must complete a minimum of three weeks supervised tours of forest products industries. A 


satisfactory report on these touts ia to be mubmitted to the department head by the beginning 
of the final quarter prior to graduation. 


**Alternate year offering. 
***Any 3 or 5 hour course in statisths may be substituted for FY 421. 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 


A blending of art, science and technology, Landscape and Orna- 
mental Horticulture is a Life Science concerned with plants for personal 
enrichment and well-being. The professional Ornamentalist combines 
many diverse talents to suit his interests and ambitions. 


The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides 
professional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas 
— Landscape Design, Florist Crop Production, Nursery Grop Production 
and Retail Flower Shop Management. By proper selection of electives, 
students may prepare for careers in research, teaching or extension activi- 
ties; as owners and managers of floral or woody ornamental production 
units and of retail oudets for floral and woody ornamental products; 
landscape designing; and managing recreational gardens and other areas. 


Degree candidates are encouraged to have three months, or an 
equivalent of three months, practical experience in industry to be ar- 
ranged by the student's major professor prior to graduation. 


Curriculum in Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. Biology ____4 BI 102 Gen. Plant Biology 4 CH 104 Fund. Chem, If — A 
BI 101L Prin. Biology Lab. I BI 1021 Plant Biology Lab. 1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, _ | 
EH 101 English Comp. $3 CH 103 Fund. Chem. I. 4 EH 105% English Comp... _ 5 
HF 101 Intr. Hort, 1 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 HY 102 World History _5 
MH 160 Alig & Trig. 5 EH 102 English Comp. - 3 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training 1 HY 101 World History 5 MS Military Training — } 
re Vhysical Edoeation f MS some yo Training I? PR Physical Education 1 
a ! 


ve Physical Education 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 








First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
Kl 105 Gen. An. ony Ea _4 AS 202 Agr. Econ. 55s CH 207 weak Chem, —._.5 
BI a ae Biol bt PA 210 one Philosophy __§ HF 224 Plant Prop. — 
HF md ti Card. — fh VG 21) Payvchology S MS Military Training: me 
HY Tt at story _...§ MS Military F ralning | Electives 5 
SP 202 Applied Oral Comm. 3 0 AN a 
MS Military Training . —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 306 Plant Phys. _..._ 5 AY 304 Gen. Soils = == 55-—Ss EH 301 Adv. Comp. _..s—s—s 5 
HE 528 Ghse. Constr. kK Mgt. 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology 5 Blestvess| = 3S 
Eiecctiva —..__-__._B Electives — a 
SENIOR YEAR 
4Y 402 Econ. Ent. —.... 5)0— HF 426 Minor Problems 5 I 406 System, Botany — 5 
Electives ——.—_.__J Electives —_..._...18 AY 402 oe Fertility —— $s 
on aan a 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*This curriculum consists of four areas of study: 
Production, Nursery Crop Production and Lan pe 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior year to prepare a student in one 
advisor and with the approval of the Dean of Agriculture. 


selected at the consent of the student's 


Retail Flower Shop Management, Florist 
Design. Electives are provided in the 
Wir gle ele are Shag 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES IN LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 


asain Electives from the 
manities and Social Sciences: 
EH iss "Daniel Literature om ees 
EH 255 Survey of English Literature —.-s—s'$ 
on 285 Literature of the Western World 3 
EH 302 Creative Writing 5 
EH 365-366 Survey of American Literature of 








EM 377 The Enropean Novel — 
EH 431-432 Shakespeare es sl 
Fl. 121 Elementary French — 5 
FL 122 Elementary French — 5 
os 4a Elementary Spanish -.___5 
ments n oe 
FL 15) Elementary ots aS a1 


FL. a Elementary German _ SS 
| Elementary Russian = = 

GY Ht Weather and Climate — — 
GY 404 Physical Geography of the World __5 
eel hee see —————— 
to SD 

MU 371 Iner. te Oe a | 























PA 202 Ethics and Soc ae 
PA 210 Intr. to Philosphy - ——.~ -3 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive Logic ___ _ 3 
44 212 Intr. suit, ts Inductive Lostc 
pe Slo 510 Eastern Religious Thought - os 
A 315 Western Re ome Thought — 
PA 401 The Philosophy of Communism — 5 
> 211 Pachslon : pegecsiomes 
~~ 212 Psychology | ee ee 
© 206 U.S. Government ____________5 
201 Intr. to Sociology a | 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology — 5 


Approved Group Electives: 





AH 418 Biochemistry - SS eee 
AN $50 Soil and Water r Technology —S—=— - 
AR 110 Design Fundamentals =——=.! 
AR 111 Design Fundamentals er gis 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture — 5 
AR 370 Spaces for ght oS 
AS SCI Agricultural Marketing — .....__ 5 


AS 410 Aeseeeen Business Management — 3 
AT 105 Drawing eaten atoll 








AT 106 Drawing rr a << SSE 
AT 115 P lS OL 
AY 405 Turf and Its Management _.. ss 8 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers — =a 
BY 401 Biological Statistics . 
BY 406 Systematic Botany —— 5 
BY 415 General Plant Ecology —.... <5 
tt ee i Re ee Ses 


CH 204 Analytical Chemistry —— 5 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry SS! 
CH 208 a are SS 
EC 211-12 intr. Accounting — ee. 





EC 341 Business Law — 
EC 333 Salesmanship =i Ss 
EH 505 Bus. and Professional Writing 1 3 
GL 101-2 Intr. Geology 


HF 201 Orchard Man t Se 
HF 225 Flower Assenaiee Ses 





- 
ee 





HF 208 Vegetable Crops — 
HF 325 Hae vee ty Planning :of Home 
HF 326 ag Planning « of Public —— 5 


HF 421 Care & Maintenance of Orn. Plants _ 5 
HF 422 Fund. of Floricultural Crop. Prod. 5 
HF 423 Fund. of Nursery Management _ __ _ 5 











HF 424 Planting ey ee < — =2 
Flower anagement =r 

HF 427-8 Minor Problems _. — Ses esesfsSCS 

HF 429 Adv. Plant cot ee in 

HF 430 Marketing Hort. . Products _._5 

HF 431! v. Lan pe Gardening — 5 

HF 482 Controlled Plant Growth — _ 5 


JM 515 Ag. Journalism — ——s 
MH [62-8 Analytic opmnetry & Calculus __ co 


PS 205 Intr. Ph ——s 

PS 206 Intr. Physics _ __ es eS 
VM 200 General Microbiology —— 5 
ZY 300 Genctia = 


School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


]. INGRAHAM CLARK, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes 
the Departments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music, 
and Theatre. Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architec- 
ture, Fine Arts, Visual Arts, Theatre, Music, Interior Design, and Indus- 
trial Design. In addition graduate degree courses are offered in Fine 
Arts and Building Technology. The Departments of Theatre and Music 
offer sound basic training courses in these fields for students wishing to 
elect a minor or major concentration in them. 


The School of Architecture and Fine Arts, in cooperation with the 
office of the Vice President for Extension, is developing continuing edu- 
cation and extension programs. 


A continuing education seminar entitled “Introduction to Local 
Planning” is now being offered to civic leaders, community leaders, and 
to municipal employees of Alabama municipalities. It is believed that 
such persons completing the course will recognize the need for establish- 
ing adequate planning for their communities and municipalities. 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the 
oldest in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor 
of Architecture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. 


Admissions 
Tests. In addition to meeting the requirements for admission to the 
University all prospective students will be required to make a satis- 
factory score on the Architectural School Aptitude Test which is given 
by the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey 98540. Tests are given on certain dates at the Auburn Campus as 
well as at other university and college campuses throughout the United 


States. Persons wishing to take the test should correspond directly with 
the Educational Testing Service. 


Acceptance 


Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in architecture, 
industrial design, and interior design in the School of Architecture will 
be determined by the Admissions Committee in the Department of 
Architecture on the basis of an evaluation of the candidate's test scores 
and academic records. 
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Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required 
to begin the Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, 
second year. Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture 
will be required to present examples of their work for evaluation by 
the Design Committee. The Committee will determine the level at 
which the student will enter the Design Sequence. 


New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer stu- 
dents with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements 
by taking advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and 
AR 110 and ITI. 


Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a Bee ESN Since the building industry is 
one of the three largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and em- 
ployment, the architect today must accept a concern for the improve- 
ment of the physical environment and assume the leadership in evolving 
effective procedures toward this end. Therefore, in an area of broad 
technological advancement, the architect must bring to his work techni- 
cal knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and individual im: 
tegrity, 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture 
is accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training 
at Auburn University prepares the student for the office experience and 
the examination required by the registration laws for the practice of 
architecture in Alabama as well as for examination by the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. The cooperative educa- 
tion program is also offered. For more information refer to page 46. 


Simulated State Board examinations will be given during the fifth 
year to prepare Architecture students for this test after graduation. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Querter Second Querter Third Querter 
AR 110 Design Fundamental 5 AR II! n Fundamentals 5 AT 105 Basic Drawing — 5 
+. 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 105 English Comp, ____ 5 
H 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cale. 5 MH 165 Anal. Geom. & Calc. 5 
HY 101 World History __§$ HY 102 World History .. 3 HY 105 World History —.._3 


MS Military Training __1 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training _ _1 
TH 101 Intr. to the Arts _.1 TH 102 Intr. to the Arts _.! TH 105 Intr. to the Arts -.1 


SECOND YEAR 


AR 201 Architectural Design 5 AR 202 Architectural Design 5 AR 203 Architectural Design 5 
PS 205 Physics _5 BT 106 Math. & Constr. - 4 BT 220 Mech. of Structures _5 








MS Milluary ‘Trai ing) MS Military Training —1 MS Milliary ‘Treining ct 

raining ... ra pee raining . . 

PE Physical Education —1 PE Ph Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 

it THIRD YEAR 

$01 Architectural Design 5 AR 302 Architectural Design .5 AR 3035 Architectural Design 5 

BT 311 Scructures 1 —. 8) BT 312 Structures IT —.. 3) BT 915 Structure 1 _____S 
AR 361 Hist, & Theory of AR 362 Hist, & Theory of AR 363 Hist. & Theory of 

PG 24) aeare ——s eat Architecture _ ss 3 ecm ee ntiSoeod 

Gen. Elective _ 3 acey bo ut § Foundations 5 





Gen. Elective ___3 
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FOURTH YEAR 
Firat Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 401 Architectural 5 AR 402 Architectural Design 56 AR 408 Architectural Design 5 
AR 46!) Hist. & Theory BT 411 Structures IV — 3 BT 415 Structures VI —__ 
Architecture —...—3 BT 412 Structures V —._..3 AR 468 Hist, & Theory of 
AR 474 Planning —.....__.3._ AR 462 Hist. & Theory of Architecture _..._._ __5 
SY 405 SSS Architecture 3 =BT 453 Bldg. Equipment ._3 
Gen. tive 8 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment ___3 Gen. Elective —.___3 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 465 Arch. Design —. 5 AR 466 Arch. Design — 5 —- AR _ 467 Arch. Design ————7 
AR 471 Prof. Prac. — 3 AR 472 Prof. Prac. 3 | 
Group Elective _.._.5 AR 499 Design Research -_2 Group Elective - 5 
SS Group Elective _.___5 
Gen. Elective — 3 Gen. Elective ____3 


Total — 265 quarter hours 


Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the Ee electives in Art, Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, jology, and Speech. 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of general elective credit. 
Seminars will be chosen from the following list: 
AR 476 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts ees (esi 


AR 435 Art and Architecture Seminar 


Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, 
superior students capable of independent study may be permitted, on 
recommendation of the Committee on Honors Program, to pursue an 
approved sequence of study designed to develop a field of concentration. 
Each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before com- 
mencing the work. The student may earn a maximum of 15 hours of 
credit in independent study, a special project, or in research. After ap- 
proval students shall enroll in AR 495, Honors Program, for up to 5 
hours credit in any one quarter, and pursue the independent study under 
the supervision of an assigned faculty member. 





Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to 
take his place as a professional specialist in the design of interior — 
As such, he expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape 
physical environment. His primary interest in the development of tn- 
teriors is concerned with the social, historical and technical implications 
of these aspects of space, surface and material which distinguish his 
work, His training will enable him to develop a practice as a private 
consultant, as a designer of furniture and textiles, and as a valuable 
associate of the environmental design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 

First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 11) Design Fundamentals AT 105 Drawing I... 5—s« FARR “210 peige Fundamentals 5 
FH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp. — 3 ish Comp. .. 5 
HY 10 World History - HY 102 World History —.._ .8 HY 103 World History ___-3 
TH 101 Intr. to the Arts MH 159 Pre-Cal. Math 5 MELI6t Anal Geom. & Cal 5 
PE Physical Fducation PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Fducation —1 
MIs Military Training MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training _—1 


—— ie te Le 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
AR 201 Architectural un 5 AR 202 Architectural Design 5 AR 205 Architectural Design _5 
AR 361 Hist. & Theory o AR 562 Hist. & Theory AR 4563 Hist. & Theory o 
Architecture _ 3 Architecture Architecture 
AR 215 Elements of LD. __.38 AR 216 Elementi of LD. 5 HE 433 Lighting Equipment _5 
PG 211 psychology ee (S Military Training 1 EC 200 Gen. Economica 5 
MS Military Training 1 SY 201 Intr. Sociology —...5 MS Military Training ——1 
Gen. Elective —.. 3 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 305 Interior Desi —.§& AR 806 Interior Design —— — 5 AR 307 Interior Design — 5 
AR 365 Period Interiors _. 5 AR 466 Period Interior 5 AR 367 Contemporary 
HE 415 History of Textiles 5 FL Foreign Language — 5 Interiors .. 5 
Gen. Elective —.__5 Gen. Elective § EC S331 Meresung 5 
FL Foreign nguage 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design — 5 AR 406 Interior Design —...5 AR 407 Interior Design - 7 
AR 44! Professional Prac. 3 AR 408 Interior Denes Res, 2 (thesis) 
HE $45 Creative Crafts 3 AT 338 Art History —_ .§ AT 339 Art History If. .) 
Natural Science Natural Science Group Elective _...5 


Elective ee Elective 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


Two months of practical experience with a professional interior designer is required 
between the Srd or 4th year, ny 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the relation of prod- 
ucts and systems to those who use them, and encompasses such areas as: 
Sieg design, package design, transportation design, and exhibition 

esign. 


The professional industrial designer works as a team member of 
the development of almost any object of everyday use including con- 
sumer SK ? and capital goods. He studies the total impact of a probable 
object upon its user, and creates from this viewpoint a useful product 
which improves the human environment. 


Industrial Design is thus an integrating activity in which different 
abstract data and points of view from technology, art, science and the 
humanities are transformed and physically embodied into the form, 
structure, and functions of a machine-produced object for practical and 
aesthetic use. 


The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bach- 
elor of Industrial Design. Graduates will qualify for the positions in 
Industrial Design consultant offices and in various industries. 


_ The cooperative education program is offered. For more informa- 
tion refer to page 46. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 











FIRST YEAR 
First Querter Second Querter Third Quarter 
AR 110 Design Fundamentals 5 AT 105 Drawing I 5 AR U1 Design Fundamentals 5 
EH 101 English Comp... -$_—- EH 102 English Comp. ..._3 EH 103 English Comp. _.._3 
Y 101 Hi z 3 HY 102 History 5 eit aii HY 108 Hist Reece A 
MH 159 Pre-Cal. Math ._... 5 «=MIEL1I61 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 EG 102 Engr. Drawing I aan 
IL 101 Woodworking — 1 IL 102 Welding Science __1 TH 108 Intr, to Arts 3 
MS 10] Military Science . MS 102 Military Training _._1 MS 105 Military Training . 1 
PE Physi Education _1 PF. Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 

210 Industrial Design __.5 AR 2i1 Industrial Des 5 AR 212 Industrial Design ——5 
1 5. AR 222 Tech, Ilustration —5 AR 228 Indus. Des. Methods f 
AR 221 Mats. & Technology .5 EG 105 Engr. Drawing If 2 EG 204 Kinematic of Mach. 5 
Descr. —_.2 IL 108 Machine Tool Lab. _! PS 204 Survey in Physio —_5 
It. 104 Sheetmetal Des. _ 1 IL 105 Foundry Tech. .._! MS 205 Military Training ——! 

MS 201 Military Training ...1 MS 202 Military Training . 1 
CH 101 Intr. to Chemistry 2 CH 102 Intr. to Chemistry _.2 


THIRD YEAR 





AR 310 Industrial Design 5 AR SII Industrial Design _.6 AR 312 Industrial Desi eed 
EC 200 General Economics 5 AT 438 Art History I — 5 EC 38! Prin. of Marketing - 5 
*Elective _ ss SCO, OB Gages & Measure- **AR 308 Design W 5 
fi. | an ; 5 *Elective —._._. 3 
PRG, tee a 
FOURTH YEAR 


AR 410 Industrial Design ._6 AR 411 Industrial Design _..6 AR 412 Ind. Des. Thesis __.6 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 5 AR 415 Hy. of Ind. Design —5 AR 485 Seminar in Ind. Des. 5 

°F ve $$ PG 490 Spec. Problems - §& SY 408 Industrial Sociology .5 
*Elective _...... _§ (Human Engincering) 


Total — 210 quarter hours 





*Electives must come from the list of approved electives. 
**Not required for students in Advanced ROTC. 


Department of Art 


The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional 
education in Art. Its curricula are directed toward training students 
who wish to become professional designers or practitioners in the fine 
arts. To this end a program of studio courses is combined with studies 
of the functions feck historical background of the visual arts. Courses 
in general education promote in the student a comprehension of his 
responsibilities to the society and culture in which he lives. 


Two curricula are offered: Fine Arts and Visual Design, each lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. The first two years of the 
two curricula are fairly similar. Emphasis is given to a fundamental 
grasp of drawing, design, color, texture and material with the aim of 
stimulating a creative use of these elements. Following these basic years, 
curriculum content varies considerably as the student enters more into 
his professional field. 


Students in the School of Education may elect a minor or a major 
in Art (See page 127). Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may 
elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 


The Department of Art is a member of the National Association 
of Schools of Art and the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 


Following two years of basic studies, the student, with faculty ap- 
proval, enters advanced courses in painting, sculpture and printmaking. 
Preferences are emphasized through art electives and through academic 
electives from other areas of the University. 


Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields 
or to teach at advanced levels, Students who contemplate teaching as 
a career should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts degree at 
this or another institution, 
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Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AT 105 ee 1. _§ AT 106 Drawing 11] — 5 AT 107 Drawing ITI 5 
AT 18! Design Fundamentals 5 AT 115 Pers We cctistice a) | FA Re undamentals 5 
EH 101 English Comp. _... 3._- EH 102 English Comp. —.... 5-——«#FHA: 108 English Comp. __._ 3 
HY 101 World History 5 03 World History —... 


HY 102 World History —....5 HY 
MS and 


IL. 102 Welding Sci, Training . 1 


Military Training __1 Milita 
oat PE Physical Education _.1 


PE Physical Education —1 Appl. et el 
MS ilitary Training —_1 
PE Physi Education —1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 338 Art History 1 __.5 AT 227 Sculpture I. 5 AT 205 Figure Drawing I —5 
ancy *Natural Science — o> an. *Natural Science 5 AT 222 Painting 1 _.__.5 


_§ *°*FL Fore Langu 5 
Plnthn —_ 5 


orcign Language oreign Language 
**PA 211 Intr. to Deductive **PA 212 intr. to Deductive a ve alee nd 
tary rain a 











il EES MS 
MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training -.! 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 215 Figure Construction .56 AT 907 Figure Drawing 11 .5 AT %05 Printmaking I —_ 5 
AT 224 Painting 11 5 AT $22 Painting II . 5 AT $27 Sculpture I 5 
AT 539 Art History IT —. 5 Elective —..___._._§ Elective — 5 
EH 255 Lit. in English _. 3 - EH 254 Lit. in English 3 OS eee 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 324 Painting IV ss 5 )SOAT #422 Painting V5 AT 496 Thesis ss 
AT 405 Prin ing | es | OL | a J ee 
AT 427 Sculpture If 5 Elective _._._..______5 Risttive «ee 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


*A student must satisfy a minimum requirement of 10 hours in one of the following: 
lology 101-4, Chemi 54, Physics 205-6, Geology 101-2 or 101-5. 
scott hours‘ Tovion ‘anguage sist ‘be taken In the me Language, ‘Stodeats eaay eet 
n ust ta same language. u may ¢ 
F gn guage ™ en in guage y 


A minimum of 20 hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathematiaa — 
Natural Sciences and Social Science, with at least one course in each area. 


7 RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: 
tural Sciences; Geology, Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. 
Social Sciences: Psychology, " Ceoarener, Anthropology, Auchaaoliiey. 


Visual Design 


The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the 
techniques of visual communication. Following the two year course in 
basic art principles, and with faculty approval, the student enters Visual 
Design. A core curriculum emphasizes the techniques of drawing for 
reproduction, lettering and typographical layout. The student is en- 
couraged to think creatively within the limits of materials and processes. 
Beginning the third year, the student develops special interests in paint- 
ing, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or fashion through a series of 
art electives. A balanced group of academic subjects helps to further 
an understanding of the function of design in commerce and industry. 
This breadth of background increases the possibility of future advance- 
ment to administrative work. 


Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 





FIRST YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AT 105 Drawing I «=O AT «106 Drawing 1 == 5S AT «1107 Drawing ITI 5 

AT Design Funda- AT 113 Perspective 3) AT 182 Design Funda- 
. mentals 1 5 =~EG 102 Enginecring Dwg. — 2 mentals I] —.._..._5 
H 101 English Comp... 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 5 
MS. World History ___-5 2 World History — 38 HY 10% World History — = 3 
~ Military Training 1 MS ~ mph | Training 1 MS Mili Training __1 
E Physical uca _\. BE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _1 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AT 211 Lettering — 5) AT 205 Figure Drawing 1 5 AT 215 Figure Construction _5 
AT 227 Sculpture I 5 AT 212 Graphic Processes . 5 A348 224 Painting 11 — 5 
*PA 211 Intr. to Deductive AT 222 Painting 1 — 5 EH 253 English Literature __5 
Logic 5 *PA 212 Intr. to Deductive **BI 104 Bio. in Human 
**BI 101 Prin. of Biology 5 Logic se eae 
MS Military Training _1 MS Military y Training suk 4+ OES Military Training ae | 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 381 Visual Design I 5 AT 582 Visual ee It. 5 AT 5838 Visual Design ITI _5 
AT 307 Figure Drawing II _5 AT 355 Illustration I 5 AT S61 Fashion I _— 5 
AT 338 Art History 1 5 AT 359 Art History li 5 EC 200 General Economics 5 
PG 211 Psychology I... 8) PG 212 Psychology II —. 5 EH 254 English Literature —5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Viwal Design IV 5 AT Art Elective —. . 5s AT 497 co ———— 
AT Art Elective 5 Natural Science lective — AD 
EG 3551 Prin. of Marketing | 5 ee, Sistive syuneiinasinceieetaniel 
Elective — 5 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Mathematics may be substituted for PA 211 and 212. 


**Chemistry 103-4, Physica 205-6, or Geology 101-2 or 101-4 may be substituted for 
Biology 101-4. 


A minimum of 20 hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathematics — 
Natural Sciences and Social Science, with at least ome course in cach area. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: 


Natural Sciences: Geology, Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. 
Social Sciences; Psychology, Sociology, Geography, pa iateoss ce rchacology. 


Graduate Work in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, 
or a similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate 
School for admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master 
of Fine Arts. For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Building Technology 


The Department of Building Technology offers courses regarding 
the structural design of buildings, the design of mechanical and other 
equipment for buildings, the practical application of building materials, 
the estimation of building costs, methods of construction and field erec- 


tion procedures. These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Build- 
ing Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
BT 101 Inter. to Building 3 BT 102 Drawing & Proj. % GL 102 Geology $s 
EH 101 English Comp. _.___3 EH 102 English Comp... = 3~—=-EH 103 English Comp. —_.5 
HY 101 World History .3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History — $s 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. _..5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training _._.1 MS set Training __! MS Military Training ! 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Fducation — | 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economic 5 EC 211 Intr. Accounting 5 BT 220 Mech. of Ser CTRTES 5 
MH 16% Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 CE 201 ile ng —__ §&-~—sC EG 212 Intr. Accounting 5 
PS 205 a 5 PS 206 Ph 5 BT 206 Math. & Constr. — 5 
MS itary Training 1 MS Mili a Training 1 MS Military Training 1 
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THIRD YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
NT $2) Constr. Prob. 1 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations or BT 31% Structures 1 _.. 3 
BT Sil Structures 1 = 3s EG 850 Labor Problems 5 BT 36% Hist, of Bldg. Il 3 
BT 367 History of Bldg. I —3 BT 312 Structures 1.4 Technical Elective — 5 
Group Elective 5 BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. 11 .—. 3 Group Elective — 5 
English Elective __ 3 Group Elective —.. 5 Riective' — 3 
English Elective 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 455 Constr. Methods & BT 434 Comat. Meth. & BT 490 Building Const, 
Estimating I 5 Estimating II _....__5 Thesis —s = —<t 
BT 422 Constr, Prob. If ....5 BT 452 Bide. Equip. I . S BT 453 Bldg. Equipment If _3 
BT 411 Structures TV —. 8 Technical Elec. 5 Technical Elective .5 
BT 412 Struct. V 8 Sa Elective — a 3 
Elective — 5 OT a 





Total — 209 quarter hours 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for two three-hour General Electives. 
English Electives will be restricted to courses in English. Group Electives will be restricted to 

courses included in the Group Elective list. Technical Electives will be chosen from 300 
(or above) numbered courses which are closely allied to the student's professional field. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 202 Economics HU HY 430 History of Europe from Bismarck 
EC $45 Statistics through the First World War 

EC 457 Economic History of Eu WY 48! History of Europe Since the ‘Treaty 
EC 458 Economic History of the U.S. of Versailles 

EC 402 American Industries HY 451 Japan and Southeast Asia 

EC 442 Personne! Management HY 460 Great Leaders of History 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems PA 325 Aesthetics — 

EC 460 ic Development of the South PA 420 Modern Philosophy 

FL. 121-2-221 French PG 530 Social Psychology 

FL. 131-2-231 Spanish pO 209 Intr. to American Government 
FL 241-2-341 Italian SP 211 Essentials of Public Speaking 

FL 151-2-251 German SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

GY 305 phy of North America SY 208 Cultural Anthropology 

HY S11 Medieval History SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

HY 400 American Colonial History SY 104 Minority Groups 

NY 406-7 Recent United States History SY 401 Population Problems 

HY 404 The Civil War SY 402 Social Theory 

HY 408 Modern America SY 403 Contemporary Anthropology 

MY 426 The Reformation Era, 1500-1660 SY 405 Urban Socio 

WY 428 The Age of Reason, 1660-1789 SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering 
after graduation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of 
four quarters, by substituting in the Building Construction curriculum 
Physics 201, 202, 203 in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Survey- 
ing 203 and Chemistry 103-103L, and 104-104L. By using electives and 
by carrying a one or two hour overload in some quarters, these substi- 
tutions and additions need not prolong the completion of the require- 
ments for the Building Construction degree beyond the normal length 
of 12 quarters. 


_ The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in 
Civil Engineering will provide strong supplementary skills for any mem- 
ber of the building industry. 


Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction 
are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Building Con- 
struction. The candidate must complete satisfactorily the following 
curriculum, or its equivalent, as approved by the Dean of the Graduate 
School, totaling 60 quarter hours. 
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CE 407 Municipal Enginecring £2 EEE eeeseseeeeseséaC“R! 
We ame Tm | re 
Oe OE On Es 
EC 448 Gt RA ee eet = 2 
BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research in Building —... Ss a. 


BT 621-2-5 Graduate Construction Design — 
CE 630 Advanced Stress 


Analysis 
BT 699 Research and Thesis 


———————— Ot—si—‘C i NT 10 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing ex- 
perience to students interested in developing their talents im music. 
‘The courses of study provided by the Department have been created 
to present a balance between creative skills and academic studies, allow- 
ing at the same time a certain flexibility to meet individual require- 
ments. 

The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional 
curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in 
(A) Applied Music, (B) Theory and a et (C) Church Music. 
These programs provide preparation for the professional field of per- 
formance and for private or college teaching of applied music, theory, 
and composition. They also provide training for chaich organists and 
choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, 
the Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional 
degree. 

Many general elective courses are available to all University stu- 
dents as well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instru- 
ments, voice, plano, and organ, Performance groups such as the March- 
ing and Concert Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, Concert Choir, Choral 


Union, and Opera Workshop are also available to students in all cur- 
ricula. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 








FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Querter Third Quorter 
EH 10) English Comp. _.__53 EH 102 English Comp. . S$ EH 103 English Comp. — 5 
HY 10! World History _....3 HY 102 World History — 8 HY 1035 World History 3 
MU IS! Mat. & Org. of MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu. ..5 MU 153 Mat. & Org. Mu. —_5 
Music _ —— $5 MU 182 Applied (major) _.3 MU 185 Applied (major) . 5 
MU 181 Applied Music MU 188 Applied (minor) 1 MU 189 Applied (minor) —— 1 
ma —thew. Seu Perf. Group —_... 1 =2MU Perf. Group — —_1 
MU 18? Music MS Mili Training 1 MS Military Training - .! 
(incr) 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 
MU Performing Group —1 MU 100 Convacation — 6 MU 100 Convocation — 0 
MS erty Training ——1 
PE Physical Education — 1 
MU 100 Convocation —...._0 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 281 Mat. & Org. of MU 232 Mat. & ee Me. §& MU 258 Mat. & Org. Mu. _.5 
Oe Natural __.5 MH 100 Mathematics —.—_5 
Natural Science _.. 5 MU 282 Applied (major) 3 MU 283 Applied (major) ——3 
MUL 281 Applied Music MU 288 Applied (minor) _..1 MU 289 Applied (minor) } 
(major)... § =MU Perf. Group — 1 MU Perf. Group — 1 
MU 287 Applied Music MU Ensemble —...... 1 MU Ensemble ._._. ___] 
(minor) __.—_._.] MS Military Training _.1 MS Military Training ._.1 
MU Performing Group _.1 MU 100 Convocation —... += 0 +=MU 100 Convocation —_.___ _0 
MU Ensemble —  .... 
MS Military Training —__! 
MU 100 Convocation ___.0 


Total — 216 quarter hours 
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First Quarter 
MU 551 Mat. & Org. Music 5 
PA 211 Philosophy = =.) 
MU 351 Music History iT | 
MU 381 tre Music 
MU Ensemble _ J 
MU 100 Convocation So 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) —_3 


FL. “utc —§ 
MU 481 Applied M 


Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) — 6 


THIRD YEAR 


Second Quarter 
MU 332 Mat. & Org. Mu. ~§ 


PA 212 Phi ASS 
MU 352 Music eS 
MU 382 Applied (major) - —3 
MU Ensemble — 1 
MU 100 Convocation — 0 
Elective Soc, or 
Nat. Science) —— 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
FL Forcign Lang. — 5 
MU 482 Applied (major) ..3 
MU Pedagory re 
MU eee ee 
MU 362 Conducting — 1 
MU 100 Convocation —._____0 
OS =a 





Total — 205 quarter hours 


First Quarter 

EH 101 English Comp. _____3 
HY 101 World Hi 5 
MU 151 Pere bP . Music 5 
MU 1B4 A = 
MU 116 Applied Ni Instr. __1 
MU 110 String Instr. pumped 
_ Military Training . 


= 
E Physical Education —1 
100 Convocation 


—— es — ee 


(B) Theory and Composition 
FIRST YEAR 
Second Querter 
EH 102 English Comp. —..__.5 
HY 102 World History 8 
MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu. —_—5 
MU 185 Applied Music — 1 
MU 117 Woodwind Instr. .1 
MU I1t1 String Instr, ___ ___ I 
MU Perf. Group — —..—] 
MS Mili Training 1 
PE Physical Education I 
MU 100 Convocation —___0 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 232 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 


MU 251 Mat. & Org. of 
Music _ 





Se 2! 
Natural Sciences 5 
MU 284 Applied Music 1 
MU 115 Brass Instr. sd 
MU 107 Voice Class _ I 
PG 211 Prychology - = 
MU Perf. Group ai, 
ot Ensemble call 
Military Training ...! 
MU 100 Con votniidn ning -— 
MU S51 Mat, & Org. Music _ 5 
MU 55) Music History ie 
MU Modern Harmony I _3 
MU 437 Orchestration —_- 
MU 387 lied Mosic — 1 
MU . Group 1 
MU 100 vocation . =z | 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —_.__53 


MU 4AS4 Music Comp. ____$ 


Foreign Language —5 

U 487 Applied Music 

Mt 439 Orchestration —— ae 

rowup st 

MU 100 Convocation _ 0 
Elective (Soc. or 

Nat. Science) —.. -_6 


WO ne 


1 
MU 114 Brass Instr. ——._1 
MU 108 Voice Class — 1 
PG 212 Psychology —. 3 
MU Perf. Group _ 3 
MU Ensemble 1 
MS Military Training 1 
MU 100 Convocation _ sO 

THIRD YEAR 


MU 532 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 352 Music History 
MU Modern Harm. IT _ 
MU 438 Orchestration 

MU $88 Applied Music _ 
MU P 


| 
we SERRA 


Nat. Science) ___... 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 435 Music Comp. __. 5 
FL Forei Language 45 
MU 488 1 Music 
MU 445 T Pedagogy 
MU G 








Third Querter 
MU 338 Mat. & Org. Mu. ._5 
MU 361 Conducting 3 
MU 355 Music History —__. 3 
MU 385 Applied (major) 3 
MU 100 Convocation ——___0 

Elective (Soc. or 

Nat. Science) ______3 
FL. Pe 5 
ot U 4838 Applied Gnajor) 3 
ti 563 Conduction SE 
MU 100 Convocation —_.._ __0 

lective ae. 

Major 

Third Querter 
EH 105 English Comp. —..__ 5 
HY 108 World History 5 
MU 133 am & . Mu. —_5 
MU 186 Applied Music —.__1 
MU 118 WW Inatr, _ 1] 
MU 112 sie ng i” a Sees. 
MU Perf. Group. —— 1 
MS ta ysical Ed Training 1 
PE eurics > 
MU 100 Con ee a St 


MU 288 Mat. & Org. Mu. . 5 
MH 100 Mathematics —.____5 
MU 286 Applied Music = 
MU 115 Brass Instr, 1 
ahi 119 Percussion In. 


Perf. Group —....1 
MU Ensemble _. ie 
MS Military Training a 
MU 100 Convocation —_ ._ _0 


MU 355 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 5353 Music History Ta 
MU Modern Harm. III _.3 
MU 389 Applied Music 1 





MU Perf. Group —_ } 
MU 100 Convocation — .._.0 

Elective (Soc. or 

Nat. Science) _. __.6 
MU 486 Music Comp. _.__ 5 
FL. Foreign Language 5 
MU 489 Applied Music —__1 
MU Perf. Group ~ ay 
MU 100 Convocation —___..0 

Elective .— — 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History — 3 
MU 135] Mat. & Org. Music — 5 
MU 181 Applicd Music 


major) : a 
MU 187 seid Music 
(minor) ; 
MU Ensemble oat 
MS Military Training ——1 
PE Physical Education |! 
MU 100 Convocation —_ 





Natural Science 5 
MU 231 Mat. & Org. Music ._5 
MU 28) nt ae Music 


—————e | 
MU 287 So ied Music 
(minor) —— 
MU Ensemble (or 


1 
MS Military Training - ] 
MU 100 Convocation _0 


PA 211 Phil Ye 
MU 351 Music History —. 3 
MU 381 Mat. usic 5 

MU 381 Applied Music 
(major) le 

“AU si2 Hmnology —_ 
MU Ensemble —— 
MU 100 Convocation _ 0 


FL Foreign Language — 5 
U %61 Conducti — 

U 481 Applied yr 

U 

U 





(C) Church Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 

Second Querter 
EH 102 English Comp. — 5 
HY 102 World History —._ 5 
MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 182 Applied (major) 5 
MU 188 a (minor) 1} 
MU — 
1 
I 


MS ‘allies aT 

PE Physical Education 

MU 100 Convocation a 
SECOND YEAR 
Natural agg —s | 

MU 232 Mat. & Org. M = 


MU 282 Applied (major) 3 
MU 288 Applied (minor) —_1 
MU Ensemble Pee | 
MS Military Training _._1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 


——_—_. —-. 


THIRD YEAR 


PA 212 Phi 

MU 352 Music History _ 
MU 352 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 382 Applied face) — 
MU 311 Liturgies 
MU Ensemble 
MU 100 Convocation _... 


i 
‘a 


o— weet 


goin a YEAR 


FL reign Langua fo 
MU 415 Organ Lit. ee 


Vocal *Pedag 


Third Quorter 
EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 103 World History - 
MU 133 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 1858 Applied (major) 
MU 189 Kepler (minor) 
MU Ensemble 
MS Milita Training 
PE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation . 


; 
’ 


Cw wwe UU 


MH 100 Mathematics __. 
MU 235 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 285 Applied (major) 
MU 289 Applied (minor) 
MU Ensemble 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective — 


“uoweK— we 


MU 353 Music History 
MU S83 Mat. & Org. Mn. 
MU 383 Lee (major) — 
MU a eee 
MU 100 Convocation ——.... 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) — 


ao Co-wuM 


FL Foreign Language — 5 
MU 416 ere Mu. 


Semina 
MU 485 Applied (major) 
M Ensemble 


—i8 
we). | 
MU 4535 Choral Lit. a 
MU 100 Convocation 0 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


First Quorter 


U isi Mat. & Org. Music - 
BL English Comp. —— 
in 


www 


1 World History 

4 Applied Music 
(major) 
Ensemble - 

Milita Training - 

re Physical Education - 

MU 100 Convocation : 


MU 231 Mat. & Org. Music _.5 


atural Science __ 5 
EH 253 English Lit. _ —3 
MU 284 Applied a 
(major) . —— 
MU Ensemble _ 
MS Military Training 


rE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation ss | 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 
Second Quarter 
MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu, 
EH 102 English Comp. - 
MU Jet Norte er 
(ma 
PA 2I1 Philosophy vant 
MU Ensem 
MS Military Training 


PE Physical Education . 
MU 100 Convocation 


eee ee 


SECOND YEAR 
MU 232 Mat. & Org. Mu. 


N 
EH 25% Engli 
Jt 285 Applied (major) 
MU Ensemble 
MS. Military Training cceeil 
MU 100 Convocation 0 





MU 133 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
EH 105 English Comp. —— 
HY 103 World History 
MU 186 Applied (major) — 
MU Ensemble 

MH 100 Mathematics . 
MS Military Training - 
MU 100 Convocation —. 


ee ine oe Te 


MU 255 Mat. & Org. Mu. ——5 
EH 255 English Li. —  . — 
MU 286 Applied (major) - 
MU Ensemble = 
AT 358 Art History — a 
MS Military Training | _ 
MU 100 agate = 
: eS 





— ae ee 





aco 
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THIRD YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
MU 381 Mat. & Org. Music 5 MU S52 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 MU 353 Mat. & Org. Mu. .—5 
MU 351 Music History — 3 MU $52 Music History 3 MU $53 Music History 5 
*MU 187 Applied Music MU 188 Applied (minor) 1 MU 18% Applied (minor) -.—1 
(minor) ss ESCM 100 Convocation —_... 0 MU 100 Convocation — 0 
PA 212 Philosophy 5 Academic Minor —— 5 Academic Minor 5 
MU 100 Convocation — 0 Elective (Soc, or Elective (Soc. or 
Academic Minor —— 5 Nat. Science) —__. 5 Nat. Science) —_._.__3 
FOURTH YEAR 
PG 211 Psychology . 5 MU 361 Conducting _ % MU 289 Applied (minor) —.1 
*MU 287 Applied Music MU 288 Applied (minor) 1 FL. Foreign Language = 4 
(minor) eS Ha Foreign Language & MU 100 Convocation — 0 
PL Foreign Language 5 MU 100 Convocation 0 Academic Minor 5 
MU 100 Convocation Sir Academic Minor 5 Elective (Soc. or 
Academic Minor —. 5 Elective (Soc. or Nat. Science) —_____3 
Elective (Soc, or Nat. Science) ______3 
Nat. Science) mek 


*A minor of $0 quarter hours elected from approved courses. 


Unless the applied major be a piano or organ the applied minor must be a keyboard 
imtrument, 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1. Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations 
is compulsory, Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music 
Department. 


_ 2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination 
will be given which must be passed before the student is admitted to 
the upper division music courses. 


3, A. Students electing the applied music major must present a 
junior recital during the third year of study and a senior recital 
during the fourth year of study. 


B. Students electing the theory and composition major must pre- 
sent an original composition in small form during the third year 
of study and an original composition in large form during the 
fourth year of study. 


C. Students electing the history and literature major must pre- 
sent a written thesis during the fourth year of study. 


D. Students electing the church music major must present a 
senior recital during the fourth year of study. 


4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each 
credit hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 


5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ 
must elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all stu- 
dents must meet minimum Sophomore NASM applied music require- 
ments in piano. 

6, Participation in an approved music performing group is required 
cach quarter, with or without credit. 


7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance 
requirements as designated by the faculty. (See Music Dept. special 
regulations regarding requirements for jury examinations and conyoca- 
ion performances.) 
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Music Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program 
of the School of Education is open to students registered in the School 
of Architecture and Fine Arts to the same extent that it is open to stuy 
dents registered in the School of Education. Upon completion of all 
requirements of both the Teacher Education Program and the profes- 
sional curriculum in music, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that a 
professional certificate be issued. It is considered desirable for students 
who wish to engage in junior high or high school teaching to identify 
this objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. 
Such students will be advised by two advisers, a professional education 
adviser in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the De- 
partment of Music. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. 
Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements is to be permitted 
in the pursuit of the requirements for both the curriculum in music 
and Teacher Education training. 


Music Organizations 
Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and di- 
rected by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group 
music. See index under “Organizations.” These activities, which are 
open to students of the University, may be taken without credit. 


Graduate Work m Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Ma- 
jor in Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School 
for admission to the Pocus courses leading to the degrees Master of 
Science and Master of Education with Major in Music. The candidate 
—_ complete satisfactorily the following curriculum totaling 45 quar- 
ter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses 
Music and Music Education Courses 


tipi ani=ecannnaiaaialisie-di>—Sase—eo—al—-acadie- =a a 


ee ae ee ee es 


Department of Theatre 


The purpose of the curriculum in theatre is to develop creative and 
professionally knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the art. The 
program is organized to provide the prospective artist or artist /teacher 
a broad range of theatre experience which will enable him to identify 
and begin initial concentration on the area or areas of his particular 
ability. 

Theatre training experiences are ordered in the following manner: 


(1) An introductory year of study and testing. (2) A year devoted to 
the study and practice of performing. (3) A year devoted to all aspects 
of the performer's design environment. (4) A fourth year in which the 
student concentrates primarily on directing. 


Particular attention is given to those students who plan to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools. These students are encouraged to 
complete the Department's courses in Children’s Theatre, Creative Dra- 
matics and Theatre in the Schools. 
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The We Vea offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, 


which may a 


so be taken as a major or minor in the School of Education 


or as a minor in any of the three options in the School of Arts and 
Sciences. Participation in the theatre season of plays is required of all 
majors and minors enrolled in the Department. The Department also 
offers general elective courses in Theatre practice and theory. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 


First Quarter 


EH 101 English Comp. . 

HY 101 World History 
BI 101 Prin. of Biol 
BI dP ins 
iology Lab. 

TH 101 Intr. to the Arts — 1 

TH 104 Intr. to Theatre I _ 8 

TH 107 Stage Craft I. 

Military Training ——1 

PE Physical Education —_1 


oc3ote 


TH 204 Fund. of Acting I: 
ce — ee 
TH 201 Theatre Artist in 4 


Society I lanes 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive 

1 ic ! Fi ae 
FL 12) Elem. French ‘5 
MS Military Training —1 


TH %04 Fund. Stage Design _5 

TH SO! Hist. of Theatre in 
Western Civilization 5 

EH 255 English Lit. 3 


AT 338 Art History I ss 
MU 378 Apprec. of Music __3 
TH 404 Directing I 5 
TH 401 Play Analysis 8 
1? i ——— 

a ae 
TH 199 Theatre Lab. _ 2 


FIRST YEAR 

Second Quarter 

EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
BI 104 Biology 
Affairs . — 

TH 102 Intr. to the Arts ___1 
I 


SS | 
—— 
in Human 


TH 105 Intr. to Theatre Hm .3 


TH 108 Crafc 12 

MS Military Training — 

PE Physi Education _1 
SECOND YEAR 


TH 205 Fund. of Acting II: 
Movement _... 

TH 202 Theatre Artist in 
Society II — 

PG 211 Psychology I 


oo 


= 38 
FL. 122 Elem. French — 
MS Military Training ——1 
THIRD YEAR 
TH 305 Design in the ‘ 


tre 
TH 302 Hist. of Theatre in 
Western Civilization _5 


FH 254 English Lit. sss 
eels re os History ae 5 
NNO; Soectacinsnaggtenniipen ll 

FOURTH YEAR 
TH 405 Directing I]. .s—-_'5 
TH 402 World ae =... 
Elective _........ 5 
i (ae 
TH 199 Theatre Lab. — 2 


Third Quarter 
EH 103 English Comp. 8 
HY 103 World History _._ 3 
PA 210 Intr. to Philosophy 3 
TH 105 Intr. to the Arts __1 
TH 106 Intr. Theatre 


i res 
TH 109 § Craft Project .1 
MS Military Training ——1 
PE Physical Education —_! 


— 


TH 206 Acting I — 5 
TH 203 Theories of Acting _3 
PG 212 Psychology II : 

5 





FL 221 Inter. French 
MS Military Training 





TH 306 Design in the 
ee a 
TH 305 Hist. of Theatre in 
Western Civilization _3 
EH 255 English Lit. 
EH 382 Hist. of Eng. Drama 3 
TH OO 





TH 406 Directing III 5 
TH 405 Seminar in 
Theatre Research __ 5 
io. 4s 
Elective $ 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


School of Arts and Sciences 


Epwarp H. Hosss, Dean 
Lesutit CAMPBELL, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES traces its origin to 1859 
T and the Academic Faculty of East Alabama Male College, predeces- 
sor Of Auburn University. It was known as the School of Science and 
Literature from 1929 to 1968, when it became the School of Arts and 
Sciences. Three academic areas — humanities, physical sciences, and so- 
cial sciences — are represented by the School's 12 departments — Chen 
istry, English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 


In keeping with the traditional role of a School of Arts and Sciences, 
the aim of its program is to give the student a broad general education 
as well as an opportunity to acquire depth in a particular academic sub- 
ject which he selects for a major, Thus the guiding intent of the School 
is, on the one hand, to prepare the student to become a responsible citi- 
zen in the modern world and, on the other, to equip him with a strong 
foundation for later specialization should he desire to engage in post- 
baccalaureate study in a graduate or professional school. Students of all 
other instructional divisions of the University enroll in its courses to 
meet their own educational objectives. 


Three Curriculum Areas 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers four-year bachelor's degree 
programs in three curriculum areas: (1) general, (2) pre-professional, and 
(3) special. 


The General Curriculum offers options in 16 major fields, with 
clective minors in 26 departmental areas. Nine of these majors lead to 
Bachelor of Arts and seven to Bachelor of Science degrees. 


Pre-professional programs are offered in pre-law, pre-medicine, pre- 
dentistry, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. If a pre-profes- 
sional student gains early admission to a school of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, Or veterinary medicine, he may receive a combination baccalau- 
reate degree upon completion of three years of pre-professional work 
and one year of professional school. 


Special Curricula are available in chemistry, geology, laboratory 
technology, mathematics, physics, and applied physics. 


Student Advisers 


In all curricula in which majors are offered, the Head Professor or 
his designate in the department in which the student majors becomes 
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the student's adviser and is charged with the responsibility of outlining 
the student's major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, 
provides counseling services to the student before he declares a major. 
For pre-professional students, counseling on professional school admis- 
sion tests, admissions requirements and other such matters is provided 
as follows: Pre-Medical Advisory Committee for pre-medical and _ pre- 
dental students; the Pre-Law Advisers; the Pre-Pharmacy Adviser; and 
the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Adviser. Advisory services for special cur- 
ricula are provided by the appropriate departments, 


Foreign Language 


In all curricula in this school that require 15 hours in a toreign 
language, the work must be done in one language. 


Cooperative Programs in Mathematics, Physics, 
and Applied Physics 


Cooperative Educational Programs which give students an oppor- 
tunity to integrate their academic training with work experience are 
offered in mathematics, physics, and applied physics. Students alternate 
each three or six months between school and a work assignment provided 
through the Director of the Cooperative Education Program. 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history, 
political science, and speech. Master of Science degrees are offered in 
the areas of chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. In addi- 
tion, a Master of Political Science degree is offered at Air University in 
Montgomery, Alabama, through the Department of Political Science of 
Auburn University, and the School of Arts and Sciences participates in 
the offering of two interdisciplinary degrees, Master of Arts in College 
Teaching and Master of City and Regional Planning. Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degrees are offered in the areas of chemistry, English, history, 
mathematics, physics, and psychology. Degree programs are described in 
the Graduate School Bulletin, 


Liberal Education Program 


If the student follows the curricula offered by the School of Arts 
and Sciences, the basic requirements of the Liberal Education Program 
will be met. 


The General Curriculum (GC) 


The general curriculum is designed to broaden the student through 
the humanities and the natural and social sciences. It also serves as a 
base for the majors listed below. 
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Majors and Symbols in the General Curriculum 
GCt — Major Undeclared 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Science 
GEH—English GBI—Biology 
GFL—Foreign Language GCH—Chemistry 
GHY—History GEC—Economics 

G ]M—Journalism GGL—Geology 
GPA—Philosophy GG Y—Geography 
GPO—Political Science G MH—Mathematics 
GPG—Psychology CG PS—Physics 
GSP—Speech 


GSY—Sociology 


Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses be- 
ginning in the freshman and sophomore years, it is ean that the 
student be alert early in his college career to all of the requirements 
of his are which are printed under Special Requirements for De- 
partmental Majors on pages 95-98. 


Minors: Students who choose one of the above majors will select 
two minors (minimum of 15 hours credit in each) or one double minor 
(minimum of 30 hours credit) from the following: Architecture, Art, 
Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, English, Foreign 
Languaget}, Geography, Geology, History, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Po- 
litical Science, Psychology, related subjects in Agriculture or Engineer- 
ing, Office Administration, Sociology, Speech, and Zoology. All 
major and minor courses must be numbered 200 and above. A student 
cannot major and minor in the same field (except in Foreign Language; 
see page 96). 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program 
of the School of Education is open to students registered in the School 
of Arts and Sciences to the same extent that it is open to students 
registered in the School of Education. Upon completion of all require- 
ments of both the Teacher Education Program and the General Cur- 
riculum, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend to the 
appropriate State Department of Education that a professional certifi- 
cate be issued. It is considered desirable for students who wish to en- 
gage in junior high or senior high school teaching to identify this ob- 
jective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. Such 
students will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser 
in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the School of 
Arts and Sciences. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. 
Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements is to be permitted 
in the pursuit of the requirements for both the General Curriculum 
and Teacher Education training. 

"$A student undecided about 2 major may delay declaring one until the end of his fifth 

varter, Before a is declared, his curriculum will be identified by the symbol GC 
General Curriculum). As soon as he is reasonably certain, however, he should declare his 
major and identify it by the app jate departmental 2 ig 


ttSee special regulations un he Foreign Language Major (GFL) which pertains to minor 
requirements, page 6, 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL t For. Language’ 5 FL II For. eADRUsEe 5S FL Fh For. Language —s 
Group Elect. I** —5-5 Group Elect, U** 5.5 Group Elect. ITI** 3-5 
or or or 
MH 100 Algecbra & Trig.** .5 MH 16! Anal, Geom. & MH 162 Anal. Geom. k 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 Cal, 1 =_— 5 O° hy) a 
HY 101 World History —. 5 EH 102 English Comp... _ 5 =H 105 English Comp. __ __3 
Basic ROTC — J} WKY = 102 World History — 5 HY 105 World History _._5 
PE Physical Ed. — .-._ _! Basic ROTC —__ 1 Basic ROTC LI 
PE Physical Fd. _._.. _}__‘ PE Physical Fd. 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


fO 209 American Govt. _.. 5 PO 210 State & Local Govt. .5 SY 201 Intr. Sociology —.._5 
Group Elect. IV — 3-5 Group Elect. IV —_ 3-5 Group Elect. IV 3.5 
Group Elect. V ___5 Group Elect, V —— 5 Group Elect. VI 5 
FH 255 English Literature .5 EM 254 English Literature 38 EH 255 English Literature _5 
Basic ROTC — Basic ROTC — I Basic ROTC ___ __I 


Women students will take PE 111-112-118 Health Science in the freshman year and three 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC, 


Majors in the humanities and social sciences during the first two years of enrollment in 
the General Curriculum should take a minimum of 15 hours in the natural sciences (at least 
m to be in one natural science) or a minimum of two courses in mathematica. All 
students enrolied in the General Curriculum who take two or more cournes in mathematics 
may take a minimum of 10 hours in the natural sciences. 


_ Group Elective I: The University Liberal Education mathematics-philosophy min- 

imum requirement may be met by taking one of the following mathematics courses: 

75 159, MH 160, or MH 16), or the following two courses in logic: PA 21) and 
212. 


Group Elective Il; PA 212, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161, MH 162, or a 100 course 
of student's choice. If the latter option is elected by a student in the humanities or 
social sciences, a course in the natural sciences is recommended, 


Group Elective IT; MH 162, MH 163, or a 100 or 200 course of student's choice, 
If the latter option is elected by a student in the humanities or social sciences, a 
course in the natural sciences is recommended. 


Group Elective IV: Geography (5 hours), PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, HY 20], HY 
202, iM 1, PG 211, PG 212, Political Science (300 level), SP 202. (Chemistry majors 
should take CH 108-104-105 and labs or CH 111-112-413.) 


Group Elective V: A minimum of 10 hours in one science (including labs) from 
the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101-104; CH 101-102-104, CH 103-104; GL 
101-102; PS 220-221-222, or PS 205-206, (Chemistry majors should take PS 205-206.) If 
a student has met the natural science requirements of the Liberal Education Program, 
he may use one-half of these elective hours in music, drama or art. 


Group Elective Vi: EC 200, HY 201, HY 202, Political Science (300 level); a 100 
or 200 level course in music, drama or art, 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major require: 
ments of at Jeast 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each (or a double minor 
of at least 30 hours), and additional elective work to total 207 hours, All major and 
minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. The normal load for juniors and 
Seniors is 18 hours. 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Fifteen hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 
two years of a ee language in high school should begin that langu at the intermediate 
level; college credit ts not normally granted in such cases in elementary 1 courses. 


**Group Electives I, Il, and TIT may be taken by majors in the humanities and social 
“iences; however, MH 160, MH 161, and MH 162 are required for majors in mathematics and 
Natural sciences and are recommended for social science major. 


Special Requirements for Departmental Majors 


Students in these majors should consult with their advisers regularly 
to plan their major work, clear pre-requisites, and take their major 
courses according to departmental schedule. A minimum of 35 hours 
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is required in each major and 15 in each minor, All courses must be 
numbered 200 or above. 


The Biology Major (GBI). The Arts and Sciences student selecting 
a major in biology will take BI 101, BI 102, BI 103, CH 103, CH 104, 
CH 105, including labs, and MH 160, MH 161 among his electives; and 
CH 207, CH 208, CH 209, PS 205, and PS 206 among his electives or on 
his minors. The major will include BY 306, BY 406, ZY 300, ZY 424 or 
ZY 214, and VM 200 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from the 
following: BY 309, BY 410, BY 411, BY 413, BY 414, BY 415, BY 416, 
ZY 301, ZY 302, ZY 303, ZY 304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 310, ZY 401, ZY 
409, ZY 411, ZY 421-422, and ZY 450. (See also Special Curriculum in 
Biology in the School of Agriculture.) 


The Chemistry Major (GCH). The student selecting a chemistry 
major under the General Curriculum will take CH 103, CH 104, CH 105 
and labs (or CH J1), CH 112, CH 113), MH 160, MH 161 and MH 162 
among his electives; and PS 205 and PS 206 (or PS 201, PS 202, PS 203) 
among his electives or on a minor, The major will include CH 204, 
CH 205, CH 207, CH 208, and CH 209 plus 10 additional hours of 
chemistry on the 300-400 level. (See also Special Curriculum in Chem- 
istry.) 


The Economics Major (GEC). The Arts and Sciences student select- 
ing a major in economics will take MH 160 and MH 16] during his 
freshman or sophomore year, EC 200 during his sophomore year, and 
IE 501 during his junior or senior year. The major will include EC 202, 
ACF 274, EC 360, EC 451, and either EC 446 or EC 456, plus 10 addi- 
tional hours in Economic Theory (EC 446, EC 452, EC 453, EC 454, EC 
156, EC 462, EC 465, EC 471, MT 472). (See also Economics Curriculum 
in the School of Business.) 


The English Major (GEH). Twenty hours of foreign language 
preferably in one language, and five hours of history (English or Euro- 
pean) are required for the English major. The student should work 
out a balanced program with his English faculty adviser. This program 
should include: (a) EH $90, EH 401, or EH 441; (b) three courses selected 
from different periods, each of the three emphasizing a different type 
of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, drama); (c) three survey or period 
courses dealing with the literature of different ages. 


The Foreign Language Major (GFL). A major will normally con: 
sist of 35 hours in one language beyond the 15-hour freshman require- 
ment, a total of 50 hours. A minor will consist of 15 hours in one lan- 
guage beyond the freshman requirement, a total of $0 hours. A student 
who majors and minors in two foreign languages may satisfy both re- 
quirements with a total of 70 hours, 40 hours in his major and 30 hours 
in his minor, including the freshman requirements. In no case may 


more than 70 hours of foreign languages be used toward a bachelor’s 
degree. 


The Geography Major (GGY). A major in geography will take 
GY 102 as Group Elective Il, GY 103 as Group Elective III and include 





= 
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GY 201, GY 305, GY 404, and GY 405 on his major of 35 hours. (See also 
Geography curriculum in the School of Business.) 


The Geology Major (GGL). The student selecting a major in geol- 
ogy shall take: a minimum of 35 hours in geology courses numbered 200 
and above; mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sopho- 
more years; a minimum of three 15-hour sequences in biology, chemistry, 
and physics; and two 15-hour minor sequences (or one 30-hour double 
minor sequence) chosen from courses at the 200 level or above in the 
departments of Agronomy and Soils, Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physics, or Zoology. (Note: Students choosing the PS 201-202-203 se- 
quence should also take MH 264.) A minor in geology consists of 
(1) GL 301, GL 302, and either GL 401, GL 402, or GL 403; or (2) GL 
$11, GL. $12, and GL 401. A double minor in geology consists of GL 301, 
GL 302, GL 401, GL 402, GL 403, and either GL 421 or GL 422. (See 
also Special Curriculum in Geology.) 


The History Major (GHY). A major must include HY 201 and 
HY 202. The student should consult the History Department each quar- 
ter of the junior and senior years regarding completion of his major 
and minor fields. 


_ The Journalism Major (GJM). Thirty-six hours of course work in 
journalism are required for the major. JM 221, JM 223, JM 224, JM 322 
and JM 42] must be taken by all majors. The additional |] hours must 
include either JM 323 or JM 465 plus JM 422, JM 423 (Journalism 
Workshop, six hrs.), or JM 425 (Journalism Internship, six hrs.). Stu- 
dents majoring or minoring in journalism should consult the journalism 
faculty about their programs of study, JM 221 should be scheduled dur- 
ing the sophomore year. 


The Mathematics Major (GMH). A major in mathematics should 
take MH 160 or MH 161, as appropriate, during his first quarter and 
complete the freshman calculus sequence MH 161, MH 162, MH 163 as 
carly in his program as possible. He then will meet his major require- 
ments by following one of two plans. Plan I is oriented toward theoreti- 
cal mathematics and under it a student must select at least seven courses 
4ppearing in the last three years of the Mathematics Curriculum on 
page 107. This plan may be used to prepare for graduate study in mathe- 
matics. Under Plan II a student must take MH 220, MH 221, MH 265, 
MH 266, MH 331, MH 405, MH 460 or MH 461, and MH 467. This pro- 
gram provides appropriate preparation in mathematics for a computer- 
related career. A suitable minor may be based on courses taught in the 
School of Engineering. A mathematics minor will involve a minimum 
of 15 hours in 200-level courses or above, but may not include courses 


numbered in the 280's or 480's. (See also Special Curriculum in Math- 
ematics.) 


_ The Philosophy Major (GPA). The student who wishes to major in 
Philosophy should follow the General Curriculum closely and should 
have taken PA 210 and PA 211 prior to enrolling in his major courses. 
n addition to these courses, the major includes 35 hours of which ten 
‘should be in the history of philosophy involving any combination of 
PA 410, PA 420, PA 425, PA 440, PA 470, PA 475; five hours in either 
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Aesthetics PA 325, or Ethical Theory PA 404; five hours in Metaphysics 
PA 455, or Epistemology PA 460; five hours in Symbolic Logic PA 403, 
or Philosophy of Science PA 400; five hours in Existentialism PA 402, or 
Contemporary Philosophy PA 430; and any one other five-hour philos- 
ophy course above 200. Majors should consult with the Department 
respecting minor areas and electives. The minor should include 15 
hours of philosophy in addition to PA 210 and PA 211. PA 310 and 
PA 315 may not be taken as part of either the major or the minor. 

The Physics Major (GPS). The student selecting a major in physics 
will take mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore 
years, and MH 264 among his electives or on a minor. While not re- 
oaks MH 265 and MH 266 are recommended during his junior year. 
Ten hours in another natural science (with laboratory) must be com- 
pleted, The major will include PS 205, PS 206, and PS 210 (or PS 220, 
PS 221, PS 222, and PS 320), PS 217, PS 300, PS 301 or PS 302, PS 305 
or PS 304, and PS 305. A minor consists of PS 205, PS 206, and PS 210, 
(or PS 220, PS 221, PS 222, and PS 320). (See also Special Curricula in 
Physics and Applied Physics.) 


The Political Science Major (GPO). The ele will consist of 35 
hours of political science beyond the 200 level of which at least 10 hours 
must be at the 400 level. 


The Psychology Major (GPG). The student electing a major in 
psychology must complete PG 211 and PG 212, at least nine hours of 
experimental psychology, and 16 hours of psychology courses at the 400 
level. In addition, he must complete MH 161 and preferably MH 162, 
as well as VM 220 and VM 221 or other science electives approved by 
his adviser. 


The Speech Major (GSP). The areas of speech are (a) fundamentals, 
(b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) television-radio-film, (e) audi- 
ology and speech pathology, and (f) group methods. A student may 
clect to pursue a general course of study by taking SP 200, SP 201, SP 202 
and 25 additional hours with at least one course in the areas of c, d, ¢, 
and f£; or he may emphasize audiology and speech pathology by taking 
SP 200, SP 201, SP 202 and 25 additional hours primarily in area e; or 
he may emphasize television-radio-film by taking SP 201, SP 202, SP 230, 
SP 235, SP 234 or SP 236 or SP 338, SP 436 or SP 438 or SP 439, and five 
hours in area a, c, or £, 


The Sociology Major (GSY). A major in sociology will consist of a 
minimum of 40 hours of sociology courses following SY 201. These ad- 
ditional courses must include SY 202, SY 203, SY 220, and SY 309. In the 
selection of the remaining sociology courses to complete the major, the 
student is encouraged to consult with faculty members in the Depart- 
ment so as to take those courses most helpful for the attainment of the 
student's particular objectives, 


Pre-Professional Curricula 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for ac 
credited professional law schools, most of which require for admission 
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a bachelor’s degree, a good scholastic record, and a good score on the 
Law School Admission Test. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(Same as the General Curriculum except that EC 200 will be taken 
as a Group VI Elective.) 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

After completion of the first two years of the General Curriculum, 
the pre-law student will take three quarters of HY 205 Current Events 
in the junior year, and during the junior and senior years complete a 
major of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each or one 
double minor of at least 30 hours, and additional work to add up to 
a total of 207 hours, including EC 200, EC 202, ACF 215, EH 390, HY 
171, PO 401, and SP 202. Recommended in addition to these are SP 278 
and additional courses in political science. All major and minor courses 
are to be numbered 200 and above. 


Majors and Symbols in the Pre-Law Curriculum 
PL — Undeclared Major 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Science 
LEH—English LBI—Biology 
LFL—Foreign Language L.CH—Chemistry 
LHY—History LGL—Geology 
L.JM—Journalism LEC—Economics 
LPA—Philosophy LGY—Geography 
LPO—Political Science L.MH-—Mathematics 
LPG—Psychology LPS—Physics 
LSP—Speech 


LSY—Sociology 


Since some of these majors require alignment of courses beginning 
in the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the pre-law 
student be alert to all of the requirements of his major (printed under 
‘Special Requirements for Departmental Majors” on pages 95-98) early 
in his college career. Minors may be chosen from those listed under the 
General Curriculum on page 94. The quarterly load for a pre-law stu- 
dent is 19 hours in the junior year and 18 hours in the senior year. 


A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited 
proceeionit law school short of a degree may obtain a combination 
achelor’s degree by completing the first three years of this curriculum 
(including the special requirements listed above) and the freshman year 
of law school. 


The pre-law adviser will guide the student concerning law school 
admission requirements, and the department in which the student ma- 
jors will guide him in his major work. The pre-law student should take 
the national Law School Admissions Test at least nine months ahead 
of the date he expects to enter law school. 


Total — 207 quarter hours 
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Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD) and Pre-Medicine (PM) 

This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is de- 
signed to prepare students for the rigorous demands of American medi- 
cal and dental schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand 
high scholastic competence a0 performance. Students must strive for 
a B-plus four-year college record to attain good promise of being selected 
by a medical or dental school. 

The bachelor’s degree is required by most dental and medical 
schools for admission; however, if a student is able to enter a dental 
or medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination 
BS degree by completing successfully the first nine quarters of this cur- 
riculum and the freshman year of professional school. 

The Pre-Medical Advisory Committee will guide the pre-dental or 
pre-medical student concerning dental and medical school admission re- 
quirements, but the department in which the student majors will guide 
him in his major work. A student in pre-dentistry or pre-medicine 
should take the national Dental or Medical College Admission Test at 
least a year in advance of the date he plans to enter professional school, 
and follow with an application to the professional school of his choice. 
The student should seek information from the Pre-Medical Advisory 
Committee concerning procedures he must follow to obtain the neces- 
sary committee evaluation and recommendation to the professional 
school to which he seeks admission early in his junior year. Forms and 
instructions are available in the office of the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
CH 108 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem. em 5 CH 105 Gen. Chem. k Lab. _5 


MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MH 161 Anal. MH 162 Anal. Geom. & 

EH i101 English Comp. ___3 2 SSS OS SEE 

HY 101 World History _._3 EH 102 English Comp....._$ EH 105 English Comp. _..__3 
Basic ROTC __.._§_1 HY 102 World History 3 HY 108 World History 3 

ry. Physical Education — 1 Basic ROTC — 1 Basic ROTC 1 


PE Physical Education —.1 PE Physical Education —! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 BI 101 Prins. Biol & Lab. 5 BI 108 Gen. Anim. Biol. 


rO 209 American Govt. _..5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry _5 Wt Sa ee 
PS 205 Intr. Physia . 5 PS 206 Intr. Physia —=5 CH 209 Organic Chemistry —5 
HY 205 Current Events _.._ 1 HY 205 Current Events 1 =PS 210 Modern Physics — 5 
Basic ROTC — Basic ROTC...) HY Bs “ny Pag in 

Basic Te 


Women students will take PE 111-112-1183 Health Science in the freshman year and 
electives in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC. 
JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 204 An. Chem. 1& Lab. 5 CH 316 Phys. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 317 Chem. & Lab. . 


Phys. 

ZY 301 Compara. Ana 5 ZY 32 Vert. Embryology ..5 ZY 400 Genetics — _.. 
roup Elect. or Maj, 5 Group Elect. or Maj. 5 Group Elect. or Maj. 5 
EH 141 Med. Vocabulary __.3 PA 211 Gen. Deduct. Logic 5 PG 211 Psychology | _...._3 

SENIOR YEAR 

EH 390 Adv, <r ome. 5 PO 401 Amer. Const. Law _ 5 Group Elect. or a > 
Group Elect. or Maj. 5 SY 201 Intr, Sociology . 5 Group Elect. or Maj. 5 
FH 253 English Literature 3 Group Elect. or Maj. 5 EH 255 English Literature —5 
Elective =. _3 EH 254 Fnglish Literature Bhective: <n -8 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


Group Electives (minimum 35 hours): EC 200, EC 202, *FL (a minimum of 15 hours in the 
wme language), GL 161. GL 102, 1E S01. MH 168. MH 264. MH S61. PA 202. PA 210, 
PG 212, PG S30, SP 202, SY 202, SY 203, SY 207, VM 200, ZY 310 or ZY 424, and/or up 
10 hours of 300-400 level courses in English, history, philosophy, political science, and sociology. 


*Fifteen hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 
two years Of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the intermediate 
level, college credit is not normally granted in such cases im elementary level courses. (For 
further information see page 242.) 
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Technical Option: Pre-dental and pre-medical students who prefer 
a more technical undergraduate education should continue mathematics 
through MH 264, substitute CH 111-112-118 for CH 103-104-105; take 
CH 205 to follow CH 204; substitute PS 201-202-203 for PS 205-206-210; 
and CH 407-408-409 for CH 316-317, the extra courses being used as 
Group Electives. The remaining requirements should be chosen from 
the humanities, social sciences and fine arts to avoid sacrificing the lib- 
eral education required by the professional schools. 


Major Option: Professional schools are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in students who reach some degree of depth especially in a non- 
medical related discipline. Accordingly, majors are offered in the hu- 
manities and social sciences as well as the natural sciences, all leading 
toward the BS degree, as follows: 


Pre-Dentistry Pre-Medicine 
PD—Major Undeclared PM—Major Undeclared 
DBI—Biology MBI—Biology 
DCH—Chemistry MCH—Chemistry 
DEC—Economics MEC—Economics 
DEH—English MEH—English 
DFL—Foreign Language MFL—Foreign Language 
DGL—Geology MGL—Geology 
DGY—Geography MGY—Geography 
DHY—History MHY—History 
DJ]M—Journalism MJM-—Journalism 
DMH—Mathematics MMH-—Mathematics 
DPA—Philosophy MPA—Philosophy 
DPO-—Political Science MPO—Political Science 
DPG—Psychology MPG—Psychology 
DPS—Physics M PS—Physics 
DSP—Speech MSP—Speech 
DSY—Sociology MSY—Sociology 


Students electing a major under this option should become acquaint- 
ed with the special requirements for his major on pages 95-98 as early 
48 possible as some majors require alignment of courses beginning in 
the freshman, sophomore, or junior years. 


Pre-Nursing Option: May be worked out with the Dean's Office. 
Pre-Optometry Option: May be worked out with the Dean's Office. 
Pre-Therapy Option: May be worked out with the Dean’s Office. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


The curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy is designed to meet the require- 
ments for admission to the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, 
which is fully accredited by the American Council] on Pharmaceutical 
Education. Complete information about the professional curriculum in 
Pharmacy may be found on page 164. 


To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must 
complete the basic two-year requirements below with a 1,00 (C) average 
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or better and receive favorable approval of an application for admission 
submitted to the Admissions Committee of the School of Pharmacy, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 


CH 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 BI 101 Prins. Biol. & Lab. 5 

MH 160 Algebra & Trig. —.5 MM 161 An. Geom. & CH 105 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 

EH 101 English Comp. 5 Cal. I... _5—s EH :103 English Comp. —.....5 

HY 101 World History 5 EH 102 English Comp. _ _8 HY 103 World History ——_— 3 

Basic ROTC __. 1 HY 102 World History — Basic ROTC | il 

PE Paes 24: Se Basic ROTC. — 1 PE Physical Ed. 1 
PE Physical Ed. _ | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 102 Gen, Plant Biol. BI 103 ae nt. Biol. SL, 208 Organic Chemistry 


i) 

5 Y - 206 Intr. Physia — — 5 

y . 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry Group I Elective 5 

Group I Elective : PS 205 Intr. Physics 
I 


Group I Elective 
Group I Elective Basic ROTC ......... 
Basic ROTC __ 


—aow ow 


Women surdents will take PE J11-112-118 Health Science in the freshman year and three 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC. 


Total — 109 quarter hours 


Group I Electives: These three- and five-hour electives may be interchanged; they should 
be chosen from the areas of art, business, drama, economic, English, forcign language’, 
geography. history, mathematics, music, philosophy, political science, psychology, sociology, and 
speech. Recommended coures are FC 200. EC 20¥, ACF 211. ACF 2I2Z. MN 341. EH 141, EH 25%. 
EH 2534, EH 255, *FL (10 hours), HY 201, HY 202, MH 162, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PG 211, 
PG 212, PO 209, and SP 202. IE 204 is abso recommended 


*Ten hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 
two years of a foreign language in high school should begin that language at the intermediate 


level; college credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. (For 
further information sce pmge 242.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The Pre-Veterinary Medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only 
to students who are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under 
the Regional Plan of the Southern Regional Education Board, Mini- 
mum requirements for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine 
are the first seven quarters as listed below (121 quarter hours). 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 


CH 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 BI 10! Prins. Biol. & Lab, 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. _..5 MH 16! Anal. Geom. & CH 105 Gen, Chem. & Lab. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 Cal. 1 5 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History _.._3 EH 102 English Comp. —....3 HY 105 World History 5 
Basic ROTC __..1 HY 102 World History .. 3 Basic ROTC __ } 
PE Physical Education _.1 Basic ROTC . .._1SséPEE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 105 Prins. Anim. Biol. AH 204 Anim. Biochem. PO 209 American Govt. __ 5 
& Lab. __- 5 k Nut, 5 Group I Elective 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry . 5 Group I Elective 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics -—5 PS 206 intr. Physics — ...5 HY 205 Current Events —. _1 
HY 205 Current Events 1 HY 205 Current Events I Basic ROTC __. J 
Basic ROTC 1 Basic ROTC l 


Women students will take PE 111-112-113 Health Science in the treshman year and electives 
in the sophomore year in leu of ROTC 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 300 Genetio — ~5 CH 204 An, Chem. 1 & Lab. 5 CH 3516 Phys. Chem. & Lab, 5 
Group I Elective’ _5 FL Il Foreign Language 5 FL UF Forcign Language 5 
AH 302 Feed and Feeding 3 PS 210 Modern Physics 5 Group IT Elective 5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary .3 Group Il Elective — 3 Group Hil Elective 3 


Group 1 Electives; These clectives must be carned in humanities and fine arts, and the 
weial sciences to meet the Liberal Educational requirements of the University. 
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Group I! Electives: AH 200, AS 361, CH 204. CH 205, CH 209, CH 316, EC 200, MN M41, 
MN 442, EH 254. EH 254, EH 255. EH $50, EH 357, KH $58, EM S00, “FL (15 hours), MY 20), 
HY 202, MH 168, MH 264, PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PH 301, PG 211, PG 212, PO 210 
or PO 300 of PO 325, PS 210, SP 202, SY 201, SY 208, VM 200, ZY 404. 


Group Ul Electives: These clectives are to be chosen from courses offered by the following 
regi rag a AR. BY, DR, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, PA, PG, PS, SP, SY, and ZY. EED 510 
may also taken. 


Degree Options 
Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science degree by com- 
pleting the first nine quarters of this curriculum plus: (1) successfully 
completing the freshman year of Veterinary School; or (2) forty hours 
of Group LI Electives and nine hours of Group III Electives; or (3) com- 
pleting the requirements for a major** selected from those listed below. 
Options (2) and (3) must add up to a total of 207 quarter hours. 


Majors and Symbols in the Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine Curriculum 


PY — Major Undeclared 


VEC—Economics VMH-—Mathematics 
VEH—English VPO—Political Science 
VGY—Geography VPA—Philosophy 
VJM—Journalism VSP—Speech 
VFL—Foreign Language VSY—Sociology 
VHY—History 


The Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers will guide students regarding 
matters relating to preparation for admission to veterinary school, an 
if he declares a major, the department in which he majors will guide 
him in his major work. 


Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine 
must be submitted to the Dean of that school by February 15 preceding 
the admission date. A minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required 
for admission; D grades in required academic courses are not acceptable. 
All course requirements must be completed by the end of the spring 
quarter fiveeding the date of admission. (For further information, see 
School of Veterinary Medicine on page 165.) 





*A student in PV pursuing the BS degree will take the first course of the 15-hour require. 
ment in a single foreign language here. Students who have satisfactorily completed two years 
of a patign language in high school should begin that language at the intermediate level; 
college credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. (For further 
information, see page 242.) 


**See “Special Requirements for Departmental Majors" on page 95. 


Special Curricula 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quorter Third Querter 
CH I! General Chemistry 5 CH 112 General Chemistry 5 CH 11S General Chemistry 5 
MH 161 past, Geom. & - MH 162 Te om & : MH 163 oo Fae ape & F 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. $3 EH 103 English Comp. —_—_ 
HY 101 World H —3$ HY 102 World History 3. HY 108 World History 3 
Basic ROTC _____1 Basic ROTC ___ _ ..3 Basic ROTC I 


104 


First Quarter 
CH 204 Anal. Chem. & Lab. _5 
MH 264 Anal. ¢ Geom. k 
PS 20) Physica ———s 
ic ROTC 1 
PE pet Education —_1 


Women students will take PE 111-112-118 Health Science in 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Quorter 
CH 205 Anal. Chem. & Lab. _5 
PS 202 Physics Il —s 5 


MH 265 Linear Diff. “Equa, a3 
Basic ROTC ...s—si tt 


PE Physical Education 1 


Third Quarter 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry —.5 
PS 203 Physics IIIT 5 
MH 266 omics. in Lin. Alg. = 


Basic ROTC eee | 
PE Physical Education __! 


the freshman year and three 


quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC, 


CH %04 Organic Chemistry 


5 
CH os Physical, Chemistry _5 
FL | German® —  .  § 

Elective 3 


CH 404 Organic Anal. 
{Qual.) a 5 
CH 410 Inter. Inorg. Chem. _5 
Zlective®* —._. 
Elective ____._...___§ 





JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry —5 

CH 408 Physical Chemistry _5 

FL If German* —s< 
[ce 


SENIOR YEAR 


CH 41! Inter. Inorg. Chem, 5 

CH 412 Chem. Thermo- 
dynania —...___5 
E ———— a 
Elective 


CH 409 ae Chemistry _5 
FL Ili Ge 


PS 305 Modern Physia Ss 
Elective 8S 
CH 415 Anal. Chemistry — 5 
Enon 8 
Elective —_._—§ ____3§-5 
BOG, ce 


A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives in the junior 


or tnior year, 


Students will be certified to the 


American Chemica! Society as “Certified 


Graduates” when they have made up the electives for which advanced ROTC was substituted. 
Total — 205 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES** 








EH 253 English Literature —-_s HY 201 ee _ Be Of ae eee 
EH 254 English Literature =~ = hg DK Be SS 
EH 255 English Literature . .  § PO 209 American Government ——s 
EH 550 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays sss 8 EC 200 General Economia ——. —— 5 
EH 365 Southern Literature ss SC EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundation of 

DR 315 Theatre Appreciation I —F Contem porary America a 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music ae GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union —__3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music —— SY 20) a to Sociology ———.——_ 


PG 2i1 Psychology I 
Students who have satisfactorily completed Sond Nye of a ee language in high school 


should begin that langu at the intermediate level; college credit not normally granted in 
such cases in elementary level courses. (See page 242.) 


**EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201 must be inclulded among these electives. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(Biochemistry Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter 
CH Iti General Chemistry _5 
MH 161 ant Geom. & : 
EH 101 English Comp. ee ae 
HY 101 World History _ ss 8 
Rasic ROTC... 


PE Physical Education _ 1 


CH 204 Anal. Chem. 7’ Lab. 5 
MH 264 a ee 
PS 21 Physics = 

Basic ROTC 


Women students will take 





BI 103 orm Anim. Biol. & : 
CH 4 rere © Chemistry 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry _ 5 

Riethie ee 


Second Quorter 
CH 112 General at > 
MH 162 eg peta 


SSS 

EH 102 English Comp. —___3 
HY 102 World History _..._5 
Basic ROTC — 


PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 Anal. Chem. & Lab. 5 
PS 202 Physics 17 mo 
MH 265 nak Diff. 1 Equa. 5 


Basie ROTC lian 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH $05 Organic Chemistry _.5 


CH 408 Physical Chemistry _. 5 


Third Querter 
CH 115 General nag pa 5 
MH 163 Anal. Geom. 
Cal. lll 


== a 

EH 105 English Comp. —.._5 
World History —.__3 

>) oO, Ss, | 


PE Physical Education ..1 


BI 101 Prins. of Biol. & 
I so ae ae 28 
CH ae Organic Chemistry — 5 
PS  Eerpics 1 ie 
Basic ROTC _.._. 1 


PE !11-112-118 Health Science in the eee year and three 


quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in licu of R 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry - 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology - 


5 

5 

ZY 301 Compara. Anatomy .5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology — 5 
5 5 Electi =a 


Elective _. 





—_ 


eee eS 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 418 Biochemistry _— 5 CH 419 Biochemistry — 5 CH 420 Biochemistry ——.__5 
FL I mR? ian en (as), Oe DRS oe OP UE See oe een 
EH 390 Ady. Composition ...._5 Elective*® .._.......§-5 Elective —__.......8-5 
= Elective . i eee Elective — = 








A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives in the junior 
or senior year. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as “Certified 
Graduates’ when they have made up the electives for which advanced ROTC was substituted. 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


APPROVED ELECTIVES** 











EH 255 English Literature ss CSCC Y 20) History of US. Ee Sts 
EH 254 English Literature _.. = = §$ =%4HY 202 History of U.S. ss L'i5G 
EH 255 English Literature —... ___.___ 8 PO 209 American Government —......... 5 
EH $50 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays 5 EC 200 General Economics ——S Sa 
EH %65 Southern Literature $8 EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
DR 318 Theatre Appreciation I — (oniesaporacy AMIS 2.05 
MU 375 Appreciation of Music 38 GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union 5 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music = =e SY «(201 «Introduction to Sociology —.......__. _5 
Pe ee OT ORE eet eee ete 


"Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in high school 
thould begin that langu at the intermediate level; college credit not normally granted in 
such cases in elementary level courses (See page 242.) 


**EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201 must be included among these electives. 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The rapidly expanding awareness of their needs for the services of 
geologists or geoscientists by Federal, state, and municipal agencies, 
colleges and universities, and private agencies and industries has 
created a diversified demand for the individual trained in geology. A 
demand for teachers with a geologic background has been created by 
the introduction of geoscience subject matter in the elementary and 
secondary public schools. In addition, the growing interdependence of 
the scientific disciplines, some fields of law, and other specialties sug- 
gests that an adequate background in geology be obtained by many 
students to meet the needs imposed by their professional careers after 
graduation. 


Although the demand for geologists with a bachelor’s degree in 
geology is presently high, it is in the best interests of the student plan- 
ning a career as a professional geologist to seriously consider the merits 
of further study and specialization in graduate school. Although the 
curriculum in geology at Auburn University is flexible enough to allow 
adequate sampling of courses by the non-major, or selection of a minor 
or double minor, it primarily provides the student with a broad, funda- 
mental knowledge of peotopical principles and sufficient background in 
related sciences to allow intelligent selection of employment or speciali- 
zation in graduate school with a minimum of deficiencies. 


The following four-year curriculum satisfies the requirements for 
graduation with a Bachelor of Science degree in geology. A minor in 
geology consists of (1) GL. 301, GL 302, and either GL 401, GL 402, or 
GL 403, or (2) GL $11, GL 312, and GL 401. A double minor consists 
? GL 301, GL 302, GL 401, GL 402, GL 403, and either GL 421 or 

. 422, 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
GL 101 Intr. Geology 4 45 GL 102 Intr, Geology x 5 GL 105 Historical SEER 5 
MH 16! Anal. Geom. MH 162 Anal. Geom, MH 168 Anal, Geom. 
EH 101 Fenton Comp. . “=3 gn 102 Enalish Comp. __ $ en 103 Sa eih: Com “3 
= nglis ind 
HY lol Warld History _. — 5S HY 102 Work! History —.... 3 HY 1038 World ey es 
Basic ROTC —.. 1 Rasic ROTC ......__ I Basic ROTC —..__ 1 
PE Physical Education ._.1 PE Physical Education _.1 PE Panicai Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH ttt General Chemistry *.5 BI Biology** —— 5 Bl Biology** ——5 

MH 264 Anal. Geom. & CH 112 General {Chenaistry® 5 CH 115 General Chem istry _ s 
Cal. IV —~—..—5S PS 202 Physic 5 FS 208 Physian Il 5 

PS 201 Physics I 5 GL 201 Geol. Field Aan ao 2 Basic ROTC — I 
Basic ROTC —... __1 Basic ROTC .._._._L I 


Women students will take PE 111-112-115 Health Science in the freshman year and three 
quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
GL $01 Mineralogy I 5 GL MO? Mineralogy HT ..-5 ace all 
GL S511 Paleozoology —_.§ GL $12 Paleobotany . PS Minor 5 
PO 209 American Govt. _ 5 PO 210 State Gave. 5 EH 255 English Literature _ 3 
EH 255 English Literature 3 FH 254 English Literature _.3 Group Elective _ 3-5 
SENIOR YEAR 
GL, 401 nn Pet... _5 GL 02 + Mars Pet, 5 GL 403 Ing. Gi. & Pet. ——5 
Minor . 5 _S)~=6COG LL 411 Stratigraphy Ss. 
Minor PS. Minor = <i Group Elective 53-5 
Group Elective —— 3-5 Group Elective —._5-5 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
Minors: Two 15-hour minor sequences (or one 90-hour double minor sequence) should be 


completed from courses, 200 level or above, offered. by the departments of Agronomy and Soi 
Kotany, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, and/or Zoology. Consent of the student's major adviser 
is required before a minor sequence is attempted. 

Group Electives: A total of 14 quarter hours of electives must be chosen from three- oF 
five-hour courses offered by the departments of Economics, Foreign Languages***, Geography, 
History, Journalism, Phiksecehy. Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, or Speech. 


*The (15-hour) sequence CH 105-104-105 (with a riate labs) may be substituted for 
the CH It1-112-015 sequence. aah . 


**Fither the sequence BJ 101-102, or the sequence BI 101-103, may be chosen to fulfill the 
Biological Science requirement. 
Wd bese hours are required in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 


two years of foreign language in high school should begin that language at the intermediate 
level; college credit is not normally granted in such cases in elementary level courses. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


First Querter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
Rl 10! Prins. of Biol k& BI 10% Gen. Anim. Biol. & CH 105 Gen. Chem. k& Lab, 5 
Lab. oF ve _ 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem & Lab. 5 CaL Tt. ss 5 
MH 159 Precalculus Math, —5 EH 1! English Comp. —. S FH 102 English Comp. s 
LT 101 Orientation 1 PE 110 Health Science 5) HY 205 Current Evens — _1 
PE Physical Education | PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —_1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry _5 CH 204 Anal. Chem. 
PS 205 Intr. Ph b. 





5 Ps 206 Inte. yy - Ss | & La ——SS— 

EH 105 English L, eta | WEE ee vy Anat. VM 200 Gen. Microbiology —5 
as Physiol . 5 VM 22! Human Anat. 

HY 205 Current Events ....1_ EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ——5 &. Dinde, . -..... 18 

HY 205 Current Events 1 


Men students will take six quarters of Basic ROTC during the freshman and sophomore year 
in liew of PE 110 Health Science and HY 205 Current Events. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry 5 CH 420 Biochemistry 5 
LT 301 Hematology ———5 LT 36 Se — eee LT 401 Adv. Hematology ae 


VM 204 Path. Microbiology 5 ZY 411 Gen. Parasitology Elective ihe 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History ia HY 103 World History 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Ouorter Third Quarter 
ZY WS Micro —————5 PY 428 Public Health _.5 LT 405 Adv. Serology le 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof, SP 202 App. Oral Commun. 3 LT 422 Hosp. Lab. Practice 5 
Writing — SS Exctives _........_.10 ZY 409 Hinclogy —._.__ 8 


Elective _..... SS 
LT 402 Seminar ..—__-3 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES* 





EH 253 English Literature . eee wee LS. eS sae 
EH 254 English Literature — 5 HY 202 History of U.S. | 
EH 255 English Literature SSO PO 209 American Government —  ——s S$ 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays _. ss 8 EC 200 General Economics a. 
EH 365 Southern Literature —— 3 EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
DR 313 Theatre Appreciation [SS Contemporary America . iia 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music — ss 8) GY 808 Geography of the Soviet Union 3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music — 3S SY 201 Introduction to Sociology . a 5 
PG 211 Psychology [I — =< 3 





"EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201 must be included among these electives. 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study 
and eventual careers as mathematicians. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 


Fl. 1 Foreign Language* 5 FL 1! Foreign Langu _S FL Il Foreign Language —5 
MH 161 peal, Geom. MH 162 Anal. Geom.” = MH 163 Anal. Geom 





Gal. Z . bce 2. _u — se & Gal. Ul 5 

EH 101 English Comp. —.3__ EH _ 102 English Comp, ..._3 EH 103 English Comp. —— 3 
HY 101 World History 8 HY 102 World History ___38 HY 103 World History $3 
Basic ROTC i} Basic ROTC LI Basic ROTC 1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 220 Intr. Analysis I** 5 MH 22! Intr. Analysis 11 5 MH 222 Intr. Analysis 111 —5 





Natural Science*** 5 Natural Science 5 atural Science 5 
EH 255 English Literawre —3 EH 254 English Literature —$ EH 255 English Literature _3 
Basic ROTC __ 1 Basic ROTC 1 Basic ROTC 1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education _1 


Women students will take PE JIL-112-113 Health Science in the freshman year and three 
Quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC. 








JUNIOR YEAR 
FL I Foreign Language* 5 FL If Foreign Language 5 FL III Foreign Language —5 
MH $3] Serr, “Nacd: —s. MH 832 Intr. eMfod. MH 335 Incr. Mod. 
MH 428 Lie Dit Set ge ant. — we Guy t Electi ee 
n. ‘ - 4 rou roup ive . 
Ce pi ees Elective**** SS Elective — 5 
Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
MH 445 Lin. Geom. or MH Elective _ 5 MH Elective — ss 5 
MH 444 Comb. Geom. Pl. or Elective ss Elective — ele 
MH 447 Found. Geom. __ 5 PEE SSS = Elective = S 


Riictive 1. S 
Elective —......__5 


Total — 195 quarter hours 


*The foreign language requirement may be met by (1) passing 15 hours (3 courses) in cach 
of two of the languages French, German, and Russian, or (2) passing 30 hours (6 courses) in 
one of these three tanguages. Uf a student chooses the latter option he may, for the sake of con- 
Unuity, interchange the sophomore natural science sequence and the junior foreign language se- 
quence. Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language sequence in 
high school and who wish to continue with that language should begin their university work at 
the 200 level. In such cases college credit is normally not granted for 100-level courses. 


**Transfer students who have had as much as 20 quarter hours of analytical geometry and 
calculus may take MH 420-21-22 in lieu of MH 220-21-22. 


***The natural science uirement may be met by taking PS 20], PS 202 and PS 203, or 
CH 111, CH 412 and CH it 


****Group 1 electives must be in one of the following areas of social science: economics, educa: 
tion, history, political science, psychology, or wociology. All other electives may be used to meet 
the needs and interests of individual students. A student will decide upon appropriate courses in 
consultation with his departmental adviser. 
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Curriculum in Physics (PS) 

The significant role of physics in the development and advance- 
ment of modern science is seen in the continual demand for scientists 
with outstanding preparation in the field. Opportunities for a reward- 
ing career in this field are found in industrial and governmental lab- 
oratories in both pure and applied research. In addition, the continued 
increase in college and university enrollments will provide excellent 
opportunities for persons in the field desiring a career in teaching and/ 
or research at the college or university level in higher education. 

The curriculum in Physics provides a fundamental preparation for 
persons pursuing a career in the areas described above. It also provides 
an excellent foundation for persons seeking to pursue graduate work in 
physics. 

An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the research participa- 
tion during the senior year wherein an investigation of one or more 
basic experimental problems is undertaken in conjunction with the re- 
search group of a member of the senior staff of the department. Excel- 
lent laboratory and library facilities are available for use in support of 
the analytical and experimental problems which the student would en- 
counter. 

Inquisitive students with exceptional abilities in mathematics and 
physical science and special sprites for research will find the Physics 
curriculum a challenging inducement to test their competence and to 
strive for high goals of attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter 


Chi 103 aE Chem. 


PE ae 

MH 161 Anal. Geom. 
SA, Oe 
EH 101 English Comp. _ 3 
Basic ROTC 1 


PE Physical Education —} 


MH 264 foal, Geom. 


Cal. IV . 
PS 221 Gen. Physics II 
HY 103 World History 
PS 217 Astronomy 
Basic ROTC 


~uaWwe wr 


Women students will take 


Second Quarter 
CH 104 Gen, Chem. 


y aS et 

MH 162 Anal. Geom. 
& Cal. il nae 
EH 102 English Comp. _ 3 
HY 101, World History =e, | 
Basic ROTC __ I 
PE Physical Education —! 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Fl. 1 German** =e 


Social Science 

Elect. 5 
PS 222 Gen. Physics Thi — 4 
MH 265 Lin. Diff. 

Equations _.._...__§ 

Sane ROT 5 


Third Querter 
MH 168 Anal. Geom. 
BS Ge Sit... 
PS 220 Gen. Physics I _4 
FH 103 English Comp, —— 5 
HY 102 World History -~ 5 
Ruasic ROTC _ ] 
Physical 1 


PE Education -_ 


FL. HU German — 
PS 305 Inotr. Mod, Physic 
MH 266 Topica Linear 


Algebra 
PS ‘40 aed Mechanics 


aw 

5 

— 

7 
asic ROTC _ I 


PE 111-112-199 Health Science in the freshman year and three 


quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the sophomore year in lieu of ROTC. 


FL 1 German = 
PS 500 Inter. Elec. 
& Mag. I. 4 


Elective —=— Tt 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct. _3 


PS 40! Theor. Physics I 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics I 5 
Electives —____§ 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MH 406 Elem. Partial D.E. 5 


PS S02 Electronica . 5 
PS 301 Inter. Elect. 
& Mae. TD oo 
ne GR 
SENIOR YEAR 


PS 402 Theor. Physics II 5 
PS 416 Mod. Physics If 5 
PS 406 Adv. Lab. I | 2 

Electives 6 


PS 4103 Optica —s 
Group Electives — 10 
Elective $ 


PS 404 Thermodynamic 5 
Physics Elective*** 5 
PS 407 Adv. Lab. II . 2 
Electives 6 








Total — 207 quarter hours 
*Students HOt prepared for MH 16) must take MH 160 without credit. 


**Three quarter sequences in French or R 
quired in the same language. Students who have satisfactorily completed 


vean may 


be subecicuced. 


Fifteen hours are re- 
two years of a foreign 


language in high school should begin chat language at the intermediate level; for such cases college 


credit is not normally 


ranted in clementary level courses. 
**"Fither PS 405 or PS 435 must be elected 


(See page 242.) 
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GROUP ELECTIVES 


CH 204 Analytical Chemistry I & Lab.**** PS 403 Theoretical Physics U1 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry PS 405 Nuclear Physics 

Cit 408 Physical Chemistry PS 408 Advanced Laboratory HI 
GL. 901 Mineralogy I PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physica I 
GL, 302 Mineral I PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics II 
GL 401 Sedimen.- i ga PS 412 Seminar in Modern Physics 
GL 402 Stret. Geo Met. Petrology PS 418 Inter. to X-ray Crystallography 
GL. 403 Igneous Geo & Petrology PS 414 Electron Optia & M 

MH 403 Engr. Math. PS 417 Intr. to Biophysics 

MH 405 Matric Theory fg PS 421 Modern Electronics 

MH 407 Intr. to Celestrial Mech, PS 435 Intr. to Solid State 

MH 460 Numerical Analysis I PS 470 Health Physics 


PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy 
****Oredit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 


Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum, like that in Physics, provides a solid foundation 
in physics. In addition, it emphasizes relate technical fields to provide 
a broader base for persons ha desire to enter industrial and govern- 
mental research laboratories following receipt of the undergraduate de- 
gree. Persons wishing to pursue graduate work will find this curriculum 
also provides adequate preparation for advanced study. 

During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses 
are designated as Group I Electives. These are to be chosen from one 
of the following areas: chemistry, geology, aerospace, electrical or me- 
chanical engineering. Students anticipating graduate work should com- 
plete at least 15 hours in a foreign language: French, German, or Russian, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab.*_5 CH 104 Gen. Chem. & Lab. .5 MH 165 Anal. Geom. 
MH 16! Anal. Geom. MH 162 Anal. Geom. Se es 
CO tt SS | & Cal. 11 = B—SsOPS:s« 220 Gen. Physia I 4 
EH i0! English Comp. ___3 EH 102 English Comp. ___3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
Basic ROTC _ 1 HY 101 World History — HY 102 World History —_3 
PE Physical Education _1 Basic ROTC 1 Basic ROTC l 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1l 


& Cal. IV 
ME 205 Appl. Mech.- 





ee ee 

ny wo Gen. Pb ol — 
or i ———-s 

lL. 103 Tool Ysa les: 
Basic ROTC 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ME 321 Dyn. of a Particle 4 
PS 222 Gen. Physics UI ——4 
MH 265 Lin. Diff. 
uations 





EE 265 Circuit Analysis I 5 
PS 305 Intr. to Mod. 
og” SS" | 
Group I Elective —_5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing —— 2 
Basic ROT 


= Si 


Women students will take PE 111-112-118 Health Science in the freshman year and three 
sophomore 


Quarters of HY 205 Current Events in the 


Gro I Elective —_ 5 
PS 500 Inter Elec. = 
SS SSS" 
MH 401 Calcutus Vect. 
Functs. ss S 
YS 217 Astronomy —___8 


PS 401 Theor. Physics I __5 
PS 415 Mod. Physia I ___5 
Group I Elective —__5 
Group Ll Elective 3 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MH 406 Elem. Partial D.E. _5 
PS “02 Electronics — 5 
PS 501 Inter. Elec. 


SS So 
Group If Elective _5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 402 Theor. Ph <5 
PS 416 Mod. Ph ae | 
Group Il Elective _5 
PS 406 Adv. Lab. I 


year in licu of ROTC. 


PS 305 _ 
PS 421 Modern Electricity 5 
Group I Elective —5 
Group II Elective 3 


PS 404 Thermod m8 
Physics Elective*** _5 
Group I! Electives _6 
PS 407 Adv. Lab. Il _._..2 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


'}) and CH 12 instead of 


of ME 321, and CH 304 instead of EE 263. 
Students not pas for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
or 


***Either PS 40 


PS 455 must be elected. 


Students selecting chemistry for their specialization area (via Group I Electives) will take CH 
CH 103 and CH 104, and CH 115 instead of ME 205, CH 303 instead 


_ 
—_ 
> 
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GROUP | ELECTIVES 


> 
— 


sees 
E 


Tp 
i 


| 


! 
l 


ai 

fl 
| 
| 


5 OS bebe bb 
$8255 

wor 

HE 


i 

Analytical Chemistry I**** _5 
Chemistry 
ysical Chemistry —= 


» iZ ic ——— 
CH 412 Chemical — —_ ee 
EE 322 Logic & Computing Systems —.....__. 8 


AH0O000 
j fe oho 
s3$3s 
'y 


ow 


5 





a al Lome [CO SS 
near Systems — 
ey Re OD) Qa aaa 
EE 472 Communications Theory — 5 
GL 901 Mineraloge, (3) jo ete het 
GL 302 M ere cst aaa 
GL 401 Sedimen. by Reprocgy SS 
GL 403 tee yt ecroloey Gy 

gneous 
ME 208 Strength of Materials I 


UR... 20, 7) eh eee eee 
ME 3535 Metallu SSS a ee 
os ey bs. FD aaa 


ME S31 Fluid Mech. IT 
ME 42! Heat Transfer ee 
ME 450 Special Problems —__5 





GROUP I! ELECTIVES 


A minimum total of 25 hours of elective credit must be taken in the Social Sciences area and 
in the Humanities and Fine Arts area with at least one course in each of the two areas. Students 
anticipating pursuit of graduate study in physics should elect three quarters in a foreign language, 


crably German, 
science. 


French, 


or Russian. Five of the remaining hours must then be taken in a 


****Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 





School of Business 


O, D. Turner, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers four-year undergraduate pro- 

grams leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. It offers graduate 
work leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Business 
Administration and Master of Arts in College Teaching. The Graduate 
School Bulletin should be referred to for more detailed information 
about graduate programs. 


Instruction 


Business graduates will be confronted with diverse challenges in 
their professional and personal lives — challenges resulting from rapid 
technological advances and the increasingly complex economic and so- 
cial environment in which organizations operate. In order successfully 
to meet these challenges, the business graduate must have a broad, liberal 
education as well as specialized knowledge. 


The fundamental objective of the School of Business is to prepare 
students for managerial leadership careers in business, industry and gov- 
ernment. All programs are designed to assure a broad liberal education 
as well as opportunity to acquire a degree of specialized professional 
knowledge. All business students are required to take approximately 
half the total number of hours required for graduation in subject matter 
areas other than business. 


Effective managerial leadership in modern organizations requires 
analytical, decision-making, and communications skills. The develop- 
ment of these skills is emphasized — to the extent possible — in all busi- 
hess courses. 


Co-Operative Education Program 


__ A co-operative program is offered for business students which pro- 
vides an opportunity to integrate academic training with business ex- 
perience. For further information about this program, interested stu- 
dents should write to the Director, Co-Operative Education, 107 Ramsay 
Hall, Auburn University. 


Curriculum 


The basic curriculum offered by the School of Business is a four-year 
one leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. Within this curriculum 
several programs of study are available. These programs allow students 
to concentrate their studies during the junior and senior years in the 
areas of Accounting (AC), Economics (EC), Finance (FI), General 
Business (GB), Geography (GY), Industrial Management (INM), Mar- 
keting (MK), Office Administration (OA), Personnel Management and 


it 
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Industrial Relations (PIR), Quantitative Methods (QM), and Trans- 
portation (TN). 

By the third quarter of the sophomore year, each business student 
should choose the particular program of study which he, or she, intends 
to follow. 


Core Courses 


With few exceptions all students in the School of Business must complete the following ten 
courses: 
ACF 211-212 Principles of Accounting I and I 
200-202 Economics I and II 
E 274 Business and Economic Statistica | 
ACF 361 Principles of Business Finance 
MT 551 Principles of Marketing 
MN 5310 Business Organization and Management 
MN SM B La 


ness w 
MN 480 Business Policies and Administration 


core 


The Lower Division Curriculum 


The Lower Division Curriculum is a two-year program of studies 
for business students during the freshman and sophomore years. It pro- 
vides a broad, liberal educational foundation preparatory to more in- 
tensive study of functional areas of business cay their interrelationships 
and interdependencies. 


The Lower Division Curriculum is uniform, except for the Geogra- 
phy and Office Administration curricula. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FH 101 Eng. Comp. _..... 8 EH 102 Eng. Comp. _..-. 5 _ EH 103 Eng. Comp. —...__3 
HY 101 World History —  $§ +=-HY 102 World History —.... 8 HY 105 World History ___5 
*MH 160 Algebra & Trig. 5 MUHLIGI Anal. Geom. & Cal _5 Math/Sci. Elect. 5 
a. a **Science __ _5 *°°Fiective ___ 5 
MS Mili Science 1 MS Military Science 1 MS Mili Science —___] 
PE Physi Education _i PE Physical Education _I PE Physical Education —_! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 211 Intr. Acct. — 5 ACF 212 Inter. Acct. ... 5 EC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat. I .5 
TE 301 Elec. Data Pro. _5 EC 200 Economia I 5 EC 202 Economia Ii — 5 
****MN 200 Typewriting I 8 PG 211 Psychology - 3 Bletive 4 
Elective . ae Elective ss 8S SP «(202 Ap. Oral Comm. ._—__.5 
MS Military Science —.. | MS Military Science _....1 MS Military Science —_.} 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and current events in the Sophomore 
year in liew of Military Training. 


"Or MH 159, according to placement scores. 


**A science series of at least tem hours is required. Possible courses are: CH 101-102-104 or 
CH 105-104; BI 101-102 or 101-102-108; PS 220-221-252 or PS 205-206; GL 101-102; ZY 101-102, 


***Electives may be from any area, subject to departmental requirements, During the four 
years of study a minimum of 83 hours must be taken in Business and Economics and a minimom 
of 83 hours taken in non-business subjects. The remaining 41 hours may be from any area, 
The non-business subjects must include a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (a) humanities and 
fine arts and (b) mathematics—natural science electives in addition to the Freshman requirements. 
At least one course must be taken in each category. 


****Students who have high shool credit in typing or can pass a proficiency test are not 
required to take typing. 


The Upper Division Curriculum 


Programs have been developed by the departments of the School 
of Business to guide students in their junior and senior years. These 
programs include, in addition to the core courses, the requirements for 
concentrations in the different areas within the School. For the detailed 
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requirements of these programs, consult the appropriate departmental 
offices in the School of Business. 

The School of Business contains four departments: Accounting and 
Finance; Management; Marketing and Transportation; and Economics 
and Geography. Each department has one or more areas of concentra- 
tion, as described below. 


Accounting and Finance 


Accounting. The program provides broad training in the field of 
business and financial management. 'The student is required to take 
seven basic accounting courses, and can elect other courses to provide 
an emphasis in a particular field of managerial or public accounting. 

Finance. The finance option offers students an opportunity to 
specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate 
and insurance are included. 


Economics and Geography 


Economics. Businessmen, public officials and educators are devel- 
oping a greater appreciation of the role which economists can play in 
making crucial decisions. For students who wish to prepare for active 
participation in the decision-making process, the economics concentra- 
tion offered by the School of Business provides a valuable foundation. 


Geography. The curriculum in Geography prepares students to 
serve a vital role in different agencies of the federal, state and local 
governments, in private business and in teaching. Agencies which find 
training in geography of especial value include the Geological Survey, 
the Forestry Service, the State Department, the Census Bureau, and the 
National Park Service, as well as city and state boards of industrial plan- 
ning. Geographers assist private businesses in plant location, marketing 
research, and resource location and development. Geography teachers 
are in demand at both the high school and college levels. 


After completing the first year of course work required of all stu- 
dents in the School of Business, students concentrating in Geography 
will take the following work in their sophomore year: 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Querter Third Querter 
GY 105 Econ. Geog. — 5 EC 20 Economia I — 5 EC 202 Economia 1] 5 
ACF 211 Intr. Acct. _. 5 ACF 212 Intr. Acct. —_ 5 t& 301 Elec. Data Pro. —— 5 
MN 200 Typewriking 1 8 GY 201 Weather & Cll. 5 GY WO! Geo. Pol. W. Pow. 5 
Elective ....  $§§ MS Military Science i SP 202 Ap. Oral Comm. ——_5 
MS Military Science l MS Military Scienee } 


During their junior and senior years, students follow, with the guidance of their advisers, 
4 specialized program in geography with options in business, cconomica, and planning. 


_ Quantitative Methods. This program is designed for students who 
wish to pce in the statistical and quantitative areas of management 
such as business forecasting and quality control. 


Marketing and Transportation 


A student may elect to concentrate his work in either marketing, 
transportation, or a combination of the two. The marketing program is 
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designed to prepare students for positions in sales, advertising, market- 
ing research, and marketing management. The transportation program 
is recommended for students who desire to prepare for positions with 
the air, bus, pipeline, railroad, steamship, or trucking industries, as well 
as traffic management departments of industrial concerns and regulatory 
bodies. 


Management 


Areas of Concentration 


General Business. The general business program is for students who 
do not wish to specialize in a specific area. It requires a minimum of 
courses in the School of Business and leaves the student free to select 
a large number of courses through electives from other departments in 
the University. One completing this program should have a broad gen- 
eral education. 


Industrial Management. The industrial management program is for 
students who wish to specialize in the management of industrial organi- 
zations. It requires study in work standards, production control, com- 
puter applications, quantitative methods, human relations, manage- 
ment, and the utilization of these studies in management decision-mak- 
ing. Also, the student is permitted some free electives which he may 
use to study areas outside the School of Business. 


Personnel and Industrial Relations Management. The personnel 
and industrial relations program is designed to develop graduates capa- 
ble of managing the personne] and industrial relations activities of vari- 
ous types of organizations. It blends studies in the areas of psychology, 
sociology, labor, industrial relations, and personnel management activi- 
ties, into decision making patterns for the organization's dealings with 
individual employees and unions. In addition, the program provides 


some free electives that the student may use to pursue studies of per- 
sonal interest. 


Office Administration. The Office Administration program is for 
students who plan to become secretaries or administrative assistants in 
business, government, or professional offices. 


Office Administration (OA) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 10) English Comp, — S$ EH 102 English Comp. . 3 EH 105 English Comp. - 5 
HY 10] World History _..._.8 HY 102 World History 8 HY 103 World History —— 5 
MH 159 Mathematics 5 MH 161 Mathematics —§ Science __.__5 
PE 110 Health Science 8 Science — ss SOM N 200 Typewriting I 3 
PE Physical Fducation _1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education — |! 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

EC 200 Economics I = =—s «Ss ACC 211 Inter. Acct, ss 5—sC ACC's 2112 Imtr. Acct. - 5 
MN Nt fyoewmting 1 ——$ MN Me POCOntine ar § MN G08 Tyacenling IV —2 
} ype iting , 205 Typewriting 

NT eT FRY * 202 Ap. Oral Com, ___.3 Elective awl 


School of Education 


TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean 
Ronert L. SAunpvers, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Coun- 

cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of 

elementary and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the 
doctor's degree as the highest degree approved. 

Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the 
fields of curriculum and teaching; administration, supervision, and guid- 
ance, Since school service is a profession with various areas of activity, 
the School of Education provides training in specialized curricula on 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels. Undergraduate programs 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Programs admin- 
istered by the Graduate School lead to the degrees of Master of Educa- 
tion, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation. 


Programs and Degrees 
Undergraduate 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers for 
elementary schools. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, 
educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, aid provision 
for concentration of study in special education, early childhood educa- 
ion, speech correction, or a subject-matter field. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service 
function within the School of Education. Undergraduate and graduate 
courses which relate to the total educational enterprise and which are 
ordinarily included in the program of study of all students in teacher 
education are offered through this department, Courses in human de- 
velopment, educational psychology, philosophy, sociology and history of 
education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation pre- 
pares teachers of health and physical education for grades one through 
twelve. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education and includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational 
theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and specialization in health, 
physical education and recreation. 


The Department of Secondary Education prepares secondary school 
teachers, This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a 
major and minor teaching field, psychology, educational theory and 
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practice, and laboratory experiences. Specialization in teaching fields 
include Art, Business Education, Theatre, English, Foreign Languages, 
Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Science, School Library Science, 
Social Science, Speech, and Speech Correction, 

The Department of Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation prepares professional personnel in one of the following fields of 
specializauion in vocational and technical education: adult education, 
agricultural education, basic vocational education, distributive educa- 
tion, industrial arts education, rehabilitation services education, and 
trade and industrial education. These programs lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Curricula include study in liberal 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, 
and in one of the above fields of specialization. All curricula require a 
common core in professional and vocational education. 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students who are enrolled in Schools other than the School of Edu- 
cation who Wish to complete requirements for graduation in an aca- 
demic department and ale to complete requirements of the Teacher 
Education Program may pursue the Dual Objectives Program. 

A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have 
an adviser in the academic department in which he is enrolled and an 
adviser in the School of Education. Advising the student concerning 
the curriculum of the academic department, including the major, minor 
and other requirements, will be the responsibility of the adviser in that 
department. The responsibility for advising the student on matters con- 
cerning the Teacher Education Program will be that of the adviser in 
the School of Education. The quarterly course schedule of the student 
will be approved by both advisers. Information describing the Dual Ob- 
jectives Program is available in the Student Personnel Office of the 
School of Education in Haley Center and in the Office of the Dean of 
the School in which the student is enrolled. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selec- 
tion and admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student 
Personnel Office in Haley Center. 


Graduate 


_ Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in ad- 
ministration, supervision, and guidance; vocational, technical and prac- 
tical arts education; elementary education; health, physical education 
and recreation; and secondary education. A graduate program is also 
available in school library service. 

Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science and Master of Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administra- 
tion, supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Edu- 
cation. 

A program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered 
with areas of specialization in Counselor Education, Educational Ad- 
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ministration and Supervision, Elementary Education, and Secondary 
Education. Specializations in Secondary Education include the follow- 
ing sub-specializations: (a) Business Education, (b) Language Arts Edu- 
cation, (c) Mathematics Education, (d) Science Education, and (e) Social 
Sciences Education, See Graduate School Bulletin. 


Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of 
Science in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education 
are offered for junior college administrators, student personnel admin- 
istrators and teachers. These programs meet requirements of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools, the Graduate School and the 
School of Education. Sufficient flexibility exists to permit students to 
adapt programs to their individual needs. Course guides for each of the 
various programs are available in the Otfice of the Dean of Education, 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State 
Board of Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, princi- 
als, guidance personnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and school 
ibrarians. Upon satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study 
and upon recommendation of the Dean of the School of Education a 
professional certificate will be issued by the appropriate State Depart- 
ment of Education. Twenty-eight State Departments of Education now 
have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to graduates of insti- 
tutions accredited by NCATE, 


_ Students who are enrolled in schools other than the School of Edu- 
Cation who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic 
department and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education 

ogram may pursue the Dual Objectives Program. See page 116. Stu- 

ents may also take courses in education and psychology for acquiring 
knowledge and understanding of human heals and development, and 
teaching as a profession, They are eligible to take all such courses for 
Which they satisfy prerequisites. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks 
B, A, or AA), Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries Cer- 
tificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 


1966, No. 14, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Edu- 
Cation. 


Student Personnel Services 
Vivada K. Schuessler, Coordinator 


_ The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education 
assists the student in understanding the University and becoming a part 
of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his 
professional goals, in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, 
and in securing employment upon graduation. 
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Recruitment. — Able young people are encouraged to consider teach- 
ing as a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers 
of America in the secondary schools and the Student National Education 
Association in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession 
are aimed at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students. 


Financial Aid, — Opportunities for financial aid are available in 
ohne employment and loans, One type of loan, the Student Loan 
rogram financed by the National Defense Education Act, provides low- 
interest, long-term loan funds that are particularly attractive to School 
of Education students because of special provision for the prospective 
public school teacher. The NDEA provides that if a student goes into 
teaching in a public elementary or secondary school, up to 50 per cent 
of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be cancelled, 


Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, 
and employment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial 
Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University = 
sonnel with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, 
and needs. It assists the student in obtaining information about the 
University and its programs, in learning more about himself, and in 
selecting professional goals that are compatible with his abilities. All 
freshmen, transfer students and students pursuing the dual objective 
program participate in an orientation program for one quarter. 


Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty ad 
viser who assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assist- 
ance include personnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, 
personnel in the Student Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of 
Women, the Dean of Student Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head resi- 
dents and counselors, and ministers of local churches. 


The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Edu- 
cation, — The Teacher Education Program is made up of three basic 
components: the pre-professional program; professional education, in- 


cluding the professional internship; and major and minor teaching 
fields. 


The student will normally complete during his first two years the 
pre-professional prverany Upon completion of 90 quarter hours of ap: 
propriate general education courses, the student should submit a written 
pppeeatinn to the Committee on Selective Admission and Retention to 

‘eacher Education. Criteria for admission are: (1) evidence of adequate 
scholastic ability, (2) completion of general education requirements, 
(3) an over-all grade point average of 1.0 (C), (4) evidence of proficiency 
in English, (5) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Pro- 
gram, and (4) potential for teaching, evidence of emotional stability 
and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 


These criteria also apply to transfer students. 


While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the 
continuous evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place 
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as a pre-requisite for admission to the professional internship. At least 
one quarter prior to the internship the student must submit to the 
Selecuve Admission and Retention Committee a formal application for 
internship approved by his adviser. Requirements for admission to the 
professional internship are: (1) admission to the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram at least three quarters prior to the professional internship, (2) com- 
pletion of appropriate courses in area of specialization, (3) a grade point 
average of 1.25 in all courses completed in professional education and 
in the teaching major and minor, and (4) evidence of emotional stability 
and absence of undesirable personal characteristics, 


In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a 
student will be expected to complete the requirements identified above 
and achieve a grade point average of 1.5 in his courses in education and 
in his teaching major and minor. 


Persons with degrees other than in education may make application 
for study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Programs 
of study are available for earning the Class B and A Certificates and the 
master’s degree. Often, work experiences in the teaching eae and 
other professional fields permit alternative plans for fulfilling the re- 
quirements in a particular program of study. Academic background and 
work experience are evaluated for purpose of developing the most ef- 
fective program possible for each student. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection 
for admission to teacher education are available from the Student Per- 
sonnel Olfice in Haley Center. 


Placement and Follow-Up. — The Teacher Placement Service pro- 
Vides, free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating de- 
sirable positions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates. 
Persons interested in placement should contact the Student Personnel 
Office, Haley Center. Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and 
problems of graduates are made. Further information may be obtained 
from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Services in Haley Center. 


Field Services 
Coordinator R. S. Clark 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of 
Education which is designed to make the programs and services of the 
School available to individuals and groups off campus. Field Services 
enable the School to combine its three major functions: instruction, re- 
Search, and extension; and make them available to off-campus groups 
for continuous improvement of public education in the State and re- 
gon. Major categories of services are available. These follow: 


_ Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the 
Field Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a 
total of 16 quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree, 

€ program uses the local school setting as a laboratory in which 
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graduate courses are provided as a framework for solving instructional 
problems related to various areas of study. The program may be used 
as a supplement to existing in-service programs or as a basis for de- 
veloping such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups 
interested in “sige areas of education and psychology. The courses 
may consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to 
groups of professional and non-professional personnel interested in short 
courses in some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School 
of Education are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities 
of the Alabama Education Television Network. Telecasts direct and 
enrich teaching programs for elementary and secondary school students, 
and assist teachers in their professional career development programs. 


Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn 
University is contained elsewhere in this Bulletin. A schedule of courses 
and specific course study guides may be obtained by writing the Direc 
tor, Educational Television, Auburn University. 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Edu- 
cation is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific 
areas of education. The Office of Field Services coordinates the services 
of these faculty members for lecture and consultative services. Thes¢ 
services may be used with in-service education, school and community 
projects, teacher workshops and institutes, and community clubs and 
organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school sur- 
veys or surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utiliza 
tion and construction, school finance, administrative organization, and 
curriculum and teaching programs, may secure services of this type from 
the School of Education. Surveys may be conducted as separate projects 
or in conjunction with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research 
in such areas as the instructional program, administrative and super- 
Visory patterns and organizations, school and community projects, the 
development and evaluation of testing programs, and the use of in 
structional materials and facilities. The assistance of the staff of the 
School of Education is available for these activities, either as separate 


endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey services 
described above. 


Correspondence Study. — Correspondence study provides under- 
graduate instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular 
basis. Courses paralle] to those given on campus are available in Eng- 
lish, education, economics, health, physical education and recreation, 
history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. Other courses may be 
added as the demand warrants. All the courses carry college credit. For 
information concerning the Correspondence Study Program of Auburn 
University, see page 45 of this Catalog. 
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Learning Resources Center 


Coordinator Dawson 

Associate Professor Miller 

Administrative Assistant Brinkley 
Assistant Professor Knight 
Instructors Capps, Dean, Hill, Mobbs, Pearce, D. Riggsby, 
Sanders, and Todd 
Social Studies Specialist Smith 
Art Music Specialist Larka 


The Learning Resources Center of the School of Education contains 
an extensive collection of materials for teaching and learning. These re- 
sources complement the materials in the University Library. Varied in 
nature, they range from selected printed publications to graphic pro- 
ductions. Included are such materials of instruction as transparencies 
for projection, record players, tape recorders, overhead projection equip- 
ment and supplies, television receiving sets, and printed references. 


_The Learning Resources Center is a service center created primarily 
lo improve instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. 
Personnel assists faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using 
these learning resources, 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


State Supervisor Faulkner 
Assistant Supervisors Dilworth, Green, Holley, Halcomb, Lewts, 
Sellers, and White 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School 
of Education maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory 
division, This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agricul- 
ture in accredited high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers 
of veterans, 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


Assistant Area Supervisor Jenkins 
District Supervisor Roberts 
Counselor Lambert 


_ The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn 
University maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides 
vocational guidance, counseling, training and placement services to 
andicapped citizens. The Rehabilitation Service also makes available 
® handicapped citizens such services as: surgical and/or medical care, 
ih butalization, therapeutic treatment and artificial appliances, when 
4 Pee services are essential to training and/or employment and the indi- 
‘dual is not financially able to secure them. 
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Undergraduate Curricula For The 
Preparation Of Teachers 


The following statements set forth requirements and guides for the 
development of programs for students pursuing a teacher education cur- 
riculum. Requirements for the pre-professional program, the program 
of professional education, and the fields of teaching specialization are 
stated. Listed also are scholastic requirements, total credit requirements, 
recommended courses, and provisions for electives in the different prep- 
aration programs. 


I. Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in 
other Schools who are pursuing the Dual Objectives Program must meet 
the following scholastic requirements; a grade point average of 1.0 (on 
a 3 point scale) for admission to Teacher Education and a grade point 
average of 1.25 in all courses completed in professional education and in 
the teaching major and minor for admission to the professional intern- 
ship. A grade point average of 1.5 in courses in education and the teach- 
ing major and minor is expected for graduation with certification. 


II. Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined here partially fulfills the 
liberal arts requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher prep 
aration program leading to professional certification as a teacher in 
elementary and/or secondary schools. A major portion of the pre-pro- 
fessional requirements will be completed prior to admission to the teach- 
er education program. 





English 

EH 101-102-108 English Composition (3-3-3) —....- ==> SEE sesesSSSSFSCSsSC<Sé 

SP 202 Applied Oral Communication (8) 
Literature (American, English of World) _.._ SEE tC ( 

Social Science 

HY 101-102-108 World History (5-8-3) — Se ee See 

SY 20! Introduction to Soci ; (5) aT 


Approved Social Science electives selected from Economics, Geography, 
History, Political Science and Sociology — a 





Science 
Biological 
BI 101 Prin. of B OO} aS ne a 
BI 102 General Plant Bi (5) 
BI 103 Genera) Animal Bilogy (5) Select |! eee a Se 
BI 104 Biology in Human Affairs (5) 
Physical 
*CH 101-102-104 General Chemistry (3.4.5) 
or Ch 103-104 


PS 204 Funds. of Physics (5) 
AA 304 Meteoolgy (Sy 10 
eteoro (5)  — 
AY 5310 Earth Science (5) 
SED 473 Gen. Science for Tchrs. (5) 
PHS 100-101 Physical Science (5-5) 
(For Elementary Majors Only) 


*Required of Home Economics Education majors. 
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Mathematics 

Apptaved Math Coutes (6) ——— 8 
Physical Education 

NO oo 
Military ——_ ae ial 
Orientation 

Freshman Orientation or Transfer Orientation (1) EEE a1 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1) 2 ————____ SSS 1 
Foundations of Education 

FED 218 Human Development (5) —— 8 ee eee 
FED 214 Educational Psychology (5) —— ——— —___ ESS ae 5 


Ill. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence 
in the content and skills of professional teacher education. It adds depth 
of understanding and gives social meanings to the knowledge acquired. 
Required professional studies are concerned with the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual, the nature of society, and the functions of 
education in society. Through the study of professional literature, ob- 
servations, and laboratory experiences, the student acquires knowledge 
regarding the history and philosophy of education, the administration 
and organization of schools, curriculum development, teaching and 
learning processes, learning resources, and the evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness, 


A. Foundations of Education 


_ The philosophical, social and psychological Foundations of Educa- 
tion provide background resources essential to effective participation in 
the teaching profession. The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, 
and theories essential for understanding and improving educational 
Practices in light of historical developments and current social needs. 
ormal classwork includes an analysis of historical, philosophical, social, 
ak psychological considerations upon which the educational enterprise 
IS based. 
The Foundations of Education aims at providing the resources and 
methods of formulating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, 
curriculum designs, schemes of school organization and support, and 
‘trategies for teaching and learning. All students in the teacher prepara- 
tion program will complete FED 213, Human Growth and Development, 
've hours; FED 214, Psychological Foundations of Education, five hours; 
FED 320, Social Foundations of Education, 5 hours; and FED 480, Phil- 
“sophical Foundations of Education, 5 hours. Evaluation of the aims 
“nd achievements of the educational enterprise as a whole is a concern 
of cach of these Foundational studies. Also, required laboratory experi- 
®nees, including the Pre-Teaching Field Experience and the Professional 
Internship, are evaluated in one or more of these Foundations courses. 


B. Teaching and Program 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist 
the student in acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and _ skills 
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deemed essential for success in the different specializations. Curriculum 
development, methodology, teaching and learning resources, and evalu- 
ation of teaching effectiveness are emphasized in the various areas of 
specialization. Each student in the teacher preparation program will 
complete the courses listed under the school program in which he 1s 
preparing to teach. 


1. Elementary Education 


EED. SOGA Elemeatary Coricskia 1 EE 10 
FED 400A Elementary Curriculum II 





—< = 
FED 450 Analysis of Elementary Instructional Strategies — = EY 
2. Secondary Education 
*SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
IED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fiehis) ——— ee 





*SED 410 Program in ry School, or 

IED 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field) EES 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 

SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) or 

IED, HPR, or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School, or ' 

IED, HPR, or VED 425 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field) ————— 8 


*Teaching and Program courses SED 407 and SED 412, are required in major for students 
in home cconomics education. 


3. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 





VED 410 Occupational Information — SEE 4 
VED 414 Program in Area of OS a SaaS ae 
VED 415% Teaching in Area of Specialization 0 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of Specialization —— 


ee Ae 
VED 425 Program in Basic Vocational Education (Minor Field) —... =—=SE tS 


4. Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


HPR 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School, and 

HPR 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field) —.... SES E—( 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, or 

SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) —. 


or 
IED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 
TED or VED 4253 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field) —  — ; 


Ce 





C. Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning 
opportunities in public school and community settings for all students 
throughout the teacher preparation program. Laboratory experiences 
are provided primarily through the following programs: (1) Pre-teaching 
Field Experience Program, (2) Extended Laboratory Experiences in- 
cluding a para-professional level program for secondary majors, (3) Co 
operative Education Program, and (4) the Professional Internship. 


The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initia] base 
line laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation 
program. It is initiated in the course, Introduction to Laboratory Ex 
periences (EED, SED, VED 104 and HPR 106), with specific follow-up 
responsibilities assigned to the Foundations Department (FED 213, FED 
214, and FED 320). Students are required to participate in the program 
4 minimum of ten full days at the bestmiing of the public school term 
in the fall quarter of the year. This experience, a pre-requisite for 
admission to the Professional Teacher Education Program, involves the 
student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counseling, 
participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and 
community meetings, and involvement in actual teaching situations. 
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The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program provides sehen if 
ful laboratory experiences for students concurrently with their enroll- 
ment in professional education courses (EED 300A and FED 214; EED 
400A and FED 320; SED 405 and 410; HPR 414 and 423; IED 414 and 
423; VED 414 and 423). These courses are scheduled to provide the 
student an opportunity to gain work experiences in the Auburn, Ope- 
lika, or Lee County Schools. 


The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experi- 
ences for certain students involved in the teacher preparation program 
on an alternating quarter arrangement with college attendance. (For 
description see page 46). 


The Professional Internship, the culminating professional labora: 
tory experience for students, is a full time assignment in an off-campus 
school and community. Experiences include errs and professional 
contacts with various phases of community life and the application of 
concepts, skills and knowledge the student has acquired to classroom 
situations, 


The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter 
to the internship. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, 
off-campus experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted to 
the Teacher Education Program three quarters prior to the Professional 
Internship and must have completed appropriate courses in their areas 
of specialization. 


The Internship for students with a major or minor in art; theatre; 
health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech 
and/or special education, including speech correction and mental re- 
tardation, required experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Students in either secondary or elementary education who complete a 
minor in school library science are required to devote a part of their 
Internship to appropriate experiences in the school library. 


Students who have had teaching experience or other related expert- 
ences may be permitted to satisfy the Internship through a special pro- 
gram which is offered for ten quarter hours credit during the Summer 
Quarter in lieu of the Professional Internship. Students will be con- 
sidered on an individual basis for the special program. 


When the Professional Internship is completed in more than one 
curriculum area, students may register for a total of 15 quarter hours in 
combinations of five and ten quarter hours, Professional Internship 
courses in the various departments are listed as follows: 


EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 

IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 

VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational, Technical, and Prac- 
tical Arts Education 

Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the 
framework of courses in the Teacher Education Program. 
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[V. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 


Study in a major and/or minor field of specialization helps students 
develop the academic competencies needed for entering the teaching 
profession with qualifications for teaching in one or more areas of the 
school program. 

A student preparing to teach only at the secondary school level is 
required to complete a major and a minor field of specialization, 

A student enrolled in secondary education may prepare to teach 
in selected fields on a twelve-grade basis, These fields of specialization 
are art; theatre; health, physical education and recreation; industrial 
arts; music; speech, qpeech correction, and school library science. 


Students interested in qualifying to teach in one area of the second- 
ary school program, should study with care the respective fields for 
specialization with a view of selecting the most appropriate teaching 
field or fields. 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major 
and a minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of 
hours listed for each field of specialization is exclusive of courses com- 
pleted in pre-professional and professional education. The requirements 
also exclude the use of any course as partial fulfillment for both the 
major and the minor [ield of study. 











SUBJECT MINOR MAJOR 
Ada’. Bheetiea 2 eee 
Pe aTa a Tata i eeemetnneeee ee 
[ee et ee ee SE ee OEE OEE Ee ee 
Basic Vocational ESacation 4s 
Det. Geniowmtene — ei 0 Eee ———— 
ee eT TT, SSS ees 
Basic Distributive Education — ss 2G “4 
Basic Metal T a —— ae 
Basic Power Mechanics _ CéGP SS. 
Business Education 
neral Business a Ae — | 








Management Services/Economic: — 
oe ee ee ee ae eee ee eee ee 
i NaS ee Se OR eae eee 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation = 40. 
ee Re SSS Se eee 
Mathematics 2 ——— SESS ee ee 
wom OE eS 

mee DU 
Com posite Major-Minor- eae ere 
Instrumental and Choral 
{horal and Elementary School Music —s—s—Cs—CsCs—CSsSCSCS —" 


School Library Science — sO 

















Science 
—__ 
Biological Science 0 -——= 45 
Physics = 40 
Chemistry — 30 45 
Social Science 
General Social Science 40 
Ronnie ... 30. - — 40 
Geography =o a: oe an 
Sociology - - =a 
History we, =2esS/ | 


*For Basic Vocational Education Majors only. 
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Political Science ~ a es 2 Ss See 

Psychology —— SS a | 
Rehabilitation Services Education —2 ——~—____.. 6 eee 
OS > $< ee. es 40-50 
Specch Correction — 335 41-51 
Se eee eee i eae 
Trade and Industrial Education — 2 —___ a> El 
Vocational Home Economia — ~~ — —_...- 68 

Composite Major-Minor .. 86-88 





Students pursuing a preparation program for teaching in the sec- 
ondary school only or for teaching in specific fields in both elementary 
and secondary school programs will complete the subject-matter require- 
ments as listed under the field or fields in which the student is pre- 


paring to teach. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Minor: 24 Hours 


VED 415 Nature of Adult Education 
VED {) 414 Program in Adult Education 3 
VED 466 Teaching Out-Of-School Groups —_3 
VED 49! Problems in Teaching Dis- 
advantaged Adults ... «SS 
Approved Electives from 300-400 10 
Major: 48 Hours 


Minor Requirements . = se! 

VED 410 Occupational Information — 5 
VED 415 (f) Teaching in Adult Education $3 
425 (f) Internship in Adult Education 15 

VED 456 {9 Learning Resources in Adult 
ucation ae 





— = ——— ———___ ——-- 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Majer: 75 Hours 


AS 301 Agricultural Marketing —.. 
od Farm Management mid 





404 Practicum in General Metals —...___5 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 5 
AY 307 General Soils ____. See 
AH 200 Introductory to Animal Husbandry — 5 
HF 221 Landscaping Gardening .——_._5 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology —.__. ____5 
Approved Agricultural Electives 35 
ART 

= Minor: 40 Hours 
105 Drawi |. NS —eSS—aaaeaeeeee 
AT 106 Drawing. SS Ss 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals T 0 = 5 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals I. 5 
Sel, 2 =e 
RT 650 Arve Miney 5... 
AT 342 Elementary School Art 5 
AT Approved Elective a 

Major: 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements ..  ._.. 35 
res S82 Palaring: T00 2 S 
at Approved Elective SS 
T Approved Electives —— __ ____15 


BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Students pursuing a course of study in basic 
yorational education must select both a major 
a minor within the Department of Vocational, 

echnical and Practical Arts Education. 


A. Basic Agricultural Education 
Minor: 28 Hours 





HF 221 Landscape Gardeni 

224 Plant Pooienatielh “ =o 

x 204 Animal Nutrition aaa 

AS Ho Aeneuhtae Sass Management — 3 
culture nes 2, oa 

bY Int Geneel sole ee 


Major: 43 Hours 





Minor Requirements .. — 
AH 305 Livestock Production —— .....—~ 5 
AY 20! Grain Crops See 


AY 401 Forage Crops — SSS 
B. Basic Building Construction 
Minor: 28 Hours 











BT 104 Intr. to Buildings ——.— Ss | 
BT 105 Aptedan, Bnane Projecti + 
BT 106 Materials and Construction —..._._._5 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals —_5 
VED 405 The School Shop ———.___..____3 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 
and Maintenance —— —___ ______5 
Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements —..._._______28 
BT 220 Mechanics of Structure ._... 5 
BY 42) Construction Problems I —......__5 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity — —et 
C. Basic Distributive Business 
Minor: 26 Hours 
MT 351 Principles of Marketing —_..______5 
MT 333 Salesmanship ...— —_.__$ 
MT 438 Retail Store Management —. __ — 5 
HE 306 Personal Appearance and 
Social Interaction — — 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience ——___5 
Approved Elective ——_-_-_____5 
Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements _ ae 
ACF 211 Intr. to Accounting . =" 
MN 541 Business Law a 
MT 482 Advertising —— es 


MT 438 Retail Merchandising ————_____5 
D. Basic Metal Technology 
Minor: 29 Hours 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing | ——______.2 


EG 105 Enginecties ees ae 2 
iL 102 Welding Science Application ___} 
IL 103 Machine Tool Labora JI 





Il. 104 Sheet Metal Des and Fabrication —1 
IL. 105 Foundry T eet, 
IL 302 Manufacturing Processes-Machining __5 
IL. 308 G and Measurements —— | 
IL 406 Problems in Machin 7 ~« S. 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 5 
VED 405 The School Shop —— ——.__.____3 
Mejor: 43 Hours 

Minor Requirements ——_. 29 
FG 204 Kinematics of Machines ete 
It. 301 Manufacturing Processes-Casting 5 
IL $03 Manufacturing Processes-Shaping, 


Forming, and Fabricating ._________3 
IL 405 Problems in Welding Engineering 5 
E. Besic Power Mechanics 
Minor: 29 Hours 
EG 102 Engincering Drawing I ——— ———_2 
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EG 105 Engineering Drawing 11 ——_______2 
bG 204 Kinematia of Machines — 3 
Il. 10% Machine Tool Laboratory ——— 1 
IL 308 Gages and Measurements _.__- 

VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics co 5 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Gasoline 


ES 
VED gz + pyres Construction and 


Pe ee ae 
VED 405 The School Shop — eo 
Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements _.... -___29 
IL 406 Probleme in Mac hining = — — 
VED 404 pone pM il in Ba. Metals _ 
Approved Elective —_. 
*BUSINESS EDUCATION 
A. General Business 
Minor: 33 Hours 
ACF 211-212 Intr. Accounting —— 10 
Re 200 Scomentien | * <cesesenteeeteaD 
MN 310 Business poe eS 
MN 201 oe ia ‘equivalent 3 
‘or equivalent 
Rice Machines wh win Eom 5 
shire business ay et majors may take 
minor A or B. ucation majors 


will complete. program > eeaetneuenee in A 


or 
Major: 64 Hours 
Minor Requirements — 35 
ACF S11-312 Intermediate Accounting — 10 
MT 331 Principles of Masketing .—.__5 


MN 405 Administrative. Management ot 
EH $45 Business and Professional Writing 5 
IE 314 Eleetronie Data fated 


Machines ————e 
MN 305 Records Management | 


—— so 
B. Office Administration 
Minor: 35 Hours 
Sat aan a 201- eon ~ penny Science or 
t Ss 
ee ee 
- n ucto ti = 
MN 400 Office Meching St ——'s 
Approved Electives __ eS 
Major: 66 Hours 
Minor Requirements _.. == 
MN 310 Business Management — 
MN 341 Business Law sete  ——— 3 
IE 314 Electronic Data Processing 
le a a a | 
MN 305 Records Management a 3 





MN 208 Typewriting and/or 
MN 403 Secretarial P ures I and 
MN 404 Secretarial Procedures II ——* 

Approved Elective eS 


C. Composite Major-Minor: 80 Hours 


Business Management/ Economic 
iN $10 Bus. Org. & “rs ree — 








EC 300 Money and Banking —.  ——ss—sS 
EC $50 Labor Problems ........ —s—CS~—“S 
MN 455 Government & Business 5 
ACF 21}, gente oor! 312 a erry. 
MN 200, 2 Typewriting I, I, IT — 9 


MN le Otice sy perme — 
ecords Management —. ae 

iE 501 Elec, Data Pro. & Co 

BH 345 Bus. mputer Prog. —5 


ee 








& Prof. Writing _ CS 
MN 341, 42 Business Law 10 
MN 447 Job Evaluation or MN 340 Personal 
inance . ES tn 
Mana : Services) Econouics 
aIN 510 Bus. Org. & Management® _ ss 


EC 360 Money and Banking 
MN H- Personal Finance _... ss tC(<iSSS 
MN 455 Government & Business = 
ACF rif & 212 Accounting ....__._.._———*dS' 


*Prerequisite of EC 200 to be take socia 
science general education area, sth 


— 


MN 200, 201, 202 Typewriting 1 , Ru a 
MN 210, 211. 212, $00 Shorthand I, 
Transcripti 








on — 
MN 400 Office Machines S| 
MN 305 Records Management 5 


IE 30) Elec. Data Pro. & Computer puter Prog. - 5 
MN 341 Business Law —— nine ae 
MN 403 Secretarial Procedures ———S_ Ls 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Minor: 27 Howrs 








EC 202 Economia Il — as 
MT 331 Principles of Marketing ~—————— 5 
MT 355 Salesmanship ... 8 


EC 244 Graphic Method in ‘in Business 

Hi Se Fos fie 

MT 432 Advertising ——. Soe + 
Major: 57 Hours 


MT 435 Retail] Store Management — 





MT 434 Purchasing = - 
MT 435 Marketing Problems — 
MT 448 Retail Merchandising eyo 


MN 442 Personnel Management a 
VED 458 Coord. and Supervision in VED a 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience 


ENGLISH 


Minor: 20 Hours 


EH 390 Advanced Composition 
EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 44] poker ee to the Study of 


Langu 
Avenoeed Electives 300-400 
English Courses 


Mejor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements .. 

EH 457 or 358 peste of American 
EH 45) ese Shakes 

or espeare 

Spproves Electives 300-400 

English Courses 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Minor: 40 sey 


Theory & Techniques (Choice of 

8 courses) HPR 106 188. 167, 

190, 191, 221, 278 _.___+-____—-- 
HPR 201 Introduction to Physical Education - 
HPR 212 Elementary School Activities ——— 
*HPR 214 Kinesio 
HPR 316 Tests and Measurements ___— 3 
HPR 317 School Health & Health Education 
HPR 518 Stig rH of Recreation soll 

















__ 
i 





_—10 








t 
woo 











HPR sr siz $12, 313, 314 srs {wom ) 5 

women i 

VM 220 Anatomy and Physiology ___——§* 
*PR. - VM 220, Physica 204. 
Mojor: 55 Hours 

Minor Requirement . oe ee a 

minor area com 7 courses 10 

selected from A, ——____———""5 


HPR 40) Organization ra Kapiaieration — 


A. Health Education 


NF 372 Funds. of Nutrition —=——_—_—4 

HPR 409 Advanced Health Science _———~ 

HPR 429 Problems of Health Education 
and Observation of School 








Children —____—___ —+ 
PY 300 Public Health —...... ny 
VM 311 General Bacteriology 





B. Physicel Education 


Theory & er wes (Choice of 2 courses) 4 
HPR 106, 155, 190, 191, 221, 278 —ss 
HPR 404 Athletic injuries ———s 
**HPR 405 Physiol of Muscular lar Activity : 
HPR 416 Adapted Physical Education ——~ 


**Required in Option B. 
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HPR 202, 206, 305, 304 (men) 
HPR $11, 312, 513, 314 (women) — 6 
Cc. Recreation 

PR Ol Recreational Leadershi — 
MPR 319 Outdoor se nneediicen e ns 
CA M45 Creative Crafts oe 
SY #5 Urban Sociology eS 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Major: 68 Hours 
NF 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition S55 








! 
CA 110 Contemporary Home nomi 
CA 113 Housing For Man Bern 2 — 
CA 115 Clothing and Man =. S 
CA Lis Art bor Eewesy Shee ——$ 
NP LIS Nuctios tak elas 
NF 202 Meal Managemen Sent 
LA £05 Clothing for the Family = = 
1 207 Principles of ment __3 
ower Arrangi ath, JERE 
FCD 257 The Family and Human 
CA ee eee a 
235 Home Equipment 
CA WS The House Select 1 5 
a 313 Home Furnishings — 
cA a spsrior Home Problems 
ailoring a 
reba Man-Environmental Relations __._.2 
bie Management for Modern Living _ 3 
‘CD 4 5 Home Man nt Residence 5 
5? Family ee 5 
Approved ¢ eee 
Composite Major - Minor 
Major Requirements 68 
Completion of A, B, C or D ___ 18-20 
+ A. Clothing and Textiles 
315 Textiles 
ch Gene Pein 
reative Costume SS 
sepraved Electives from 
courses en —— a4 
ea Family Life and Child Development 
307 Principles of Child Deve 
Fob HT Kane nadie oa —E 


FCD 41] Guidance 
ec of 
PCD 467 Pay t Ed Children — 


C. Foods and Nutrition 
a FEC Cultural ts of Food Service —...3 


Fundamen 
NF $92 Family Nutrition Ss 





NF 449 


c 
A 233 Home Equipment = Gh id 
CA 308 Pome, Furnish —5 
The House or CA 343 Interior 
FCD ass me Proves =. 
PCD 463 Family a peel oon the Market tel 2 


i nn st ete 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 





Mejor: 50 Hours 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 


and Maintenance _ —___..__5§ 
VED 409 Toocbing EX Electronics in 
Industria eS 
Elective in Metal Area 
Elective in Power Area — .__._5 
Elective in Drawing Area ss S 
MATHEMATICS 
Minor: 35 wii 
MH 160 Algebra and Tri ——— 5h 
MH 161 Analytic a Calculus I es 
MH 162 Analytic Geom, & Calculus 1] 5 


MH 163 Analytic Geom. & 5 in as 
MH 220 Intro. To Analysis I ws 


MH 331 Intro. to Modern Alg. I 5 
MH 441 Geometry, A Modern View I 5 
Major: 55 Hours 

Minor requirements ae 
MH 221 Intro. to Analysis Il a a 
MH 332 Intro. to Modern SS 
MH 367 Mathematical Sta —SSa - 
Approved Elective ...._.__________5 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
A. Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 151 Elementary Spanish —s | 
FL 132 Elementary Spanish Ss 


FL 281 Intermediate Spanish —....--_5 


FL. 232 Intermediate —— ——S 

FL 331 Advanced Spanish aoe 

FL 332 Advanced Spanish — eee 
Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements — Es 

FL 431 Contemp. Spanish Lit. I ————-___5 


FL 482 Contemp. Spanish Lit. U — 
B. Germon 
Minor: 30 Hours 


FL 151 Elementary German 
FL 152 Elementary German —————— 
German 





FL 251 Intermediate = | 
FL 252 Intermediate German —____-___5 
FL. 35) Advanced German — 5 
FL 352 Advanced German —— 5 
Majer: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements — ..__.__._30 
FL 451 History of German Literature —....__5 
FL 452 History of German Language 
Cc. French 
Minor: 30 Howrs 
FL 12] Elementary French ——____5 
FL 122 Elementary French — 
FL 221 Intermediate French 5 
FL 222 Intermediate French ——————______5 
FL 32) Advanced French —..___5 
FL 322 Advanced French = | 
Major: 40 Hours 
L 421 Be Rn EL h Literat a 
F story renc as 
FL 422 History of French Language = 
MUSIC 
Minor: 36 Hours 
MU 151, 182, ISS Material and 
Organization Oh RRR Se 


Applied one. area; if piano, , P 

n wi be cones? area) —___ 

MU 552, 383 Music History 11 & Hil ___6 
MU 361 Conducting I Se SS 
SED 494 Organization of Instrumental Music . 3 


Pi Private applied or class, 
rg wagh later by sta ff committee) —.5 


Mejor: 66 Hours 
Minor Requirements ——__.________ 36 
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Band, Orchestra, Choir or 
MU 251 Mined ny eee 
"App lied Major Area —____$ 


—_ 
oe 


MU 351 Music. His istory I 3 
MU 562, 363 Conducting Ht & Il ___ 2 
Composite Major-Minor: 96 Hours 

Major Requirements — —ses=~O 
Completion of A or B — SS —ESeFFeFesSO 


A. Instrumental and Choral 


MU 451, 432 Musical Analysis 
‘Electives (Woodwind, brass, string, 
vocal ensemble) SE SS 

MU 115, 114, 115 Brass Instruments ee 

5 
5 





MU 116, AALS 118 Woodwind Instruments 


MU 477 Sansic Arranging 

MU 409 Marching Band Techniques” ea 
MU 454 Instrumental Literature —_. oe 
SED 495 zation of Choral Music _ 5 
MU 110 St Instruments Class 
MU 119 Percinssion Instruments Class 


B. Chorel and Elementary School Music 








MU 431, 432 Music Analysis — 6 
J Oy A es Ee el” 
EED 497 Oveuualeuiom:¢ of Elementary Music —3 
MU 334 Coun SY ) SSF 
MU 434 Com a 
A ee 
MU 452 Vocal Literature — — __.__ 
MU 455 Choral Literature _.._  .--—-—ss— —OsC—S 
REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours 
epee teas no) Rehabilitation ————F 
ntroduct Psychology I] —.. 
SY 305 Cultural and Personality —— 5 


VM 210 Human Ph — 
SP 275 ne P ving Through 


BOURKE * eee 
AED 421 Guidance in the Public Schools _ —= 5 
Approved Electives in Area of 





SCHOOL LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Minor: 28-30 Hours 
IED 472 Books and aa 


Ma for : mw 
IED 482 nization and Administration 

of School ra a i a 5 
TED 484 Class. & ng of School 

Library Materi OU NS Uae 
1ED 486 Books and Related Materials _ 

for Young People AS ees 





IED 487 Practicum in School 4% 


Library Serv 
VED 485 Audio-Visual Materials =. 


A. General Science 


Majer: 45 Hours 
CH 103-4 General Chemistry _. ss 
BI 105 Biology i 
PS 205-6 General Physic SS ST a 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers  - 5 
Approved Electives (5 hrs. must be 
biological science) 


—-_- 


from ae 
B. Biological Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 
ni 103 B ee se 
ZY 214 Yonticiae Physiology & Anatomy __5 
Approved Electives ss Ss 
Major: 45 Hours 
Minor Requirements 30 
Approved Electives 15 


*C. Physics 
Minor: 30 Hours 


PS 201 Mechanic — — - 
PS 202 Sound, Heat, Electrici -=3 
PS 208 Electromagnetism and OO a eecene ll 


PS 301 Intermediate Electricity and 


M ———— 
PS 305 Modern Physics ee 


PS 902 Electronics — 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements = 
Approved Electives to be selected from: 
PS 415 Intr, to Quantum Mech. 
PS 421 Modern Electronics 
PS 303 Optics 
PS 435 intr. to Solid State Physia —....__15 
*Physics majors will comer | minor in mathe 
matics (including MH 361) 


D. Chemistry 
Minor: 30 Hours 








CH 103 General Chemistry ete 
CH 104 General Chemistry  ——— = 
CH 105 General Chemistry — 5 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry —  —____. 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry ———_____. 5 
Approved Elective —._._____5 

Mejor: 45 Hours 

= 30 








Minor uirements 
na =| 


App Electives 
Prerequisites for CH 105. 5. Credit in these 
courses applied to general ed on require. 
ment in physical science. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All students majoring in oad science, 
sociology, economics, geography and not 
ainorin in history; Pew all students minoring 

ail ae Mae wre science, sociology, UE em ict, at 

majoring in 
er, must include in theis ‘Nocial science general 
education requirements the following: 





U. S. History 5 hour 
Mejor: 45 Hours 
HY 107 United States History =i 
SY 201 Introduction to ees 
EC 200 Economia I ——_ seal 
PO 209 Introduction to American 
Government — st! 
GY 102 or 103 Prins. of Econ. Geograp! hy _—5 


Approved elective from 

course in U. S. History — 5 
Approved clectives from “300-400 
courses in socioreey Economia, 
Political Science Geography —_ 15 


1. Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 
em ED eee. 
pe TD eee 
EC 456 Intermediate Macro Economia _ 
EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems _ 
Approved 300-400 level economics 


courses 
Mejor: 40 Hour Hours 

Minor requirements —__ 25 

EC 274 (Business and Ec. Statistics T) —— 

Approved 300-400 level Ec. courses _10 





2. Mage too 
GY 102 P ri of of Geograph h 5 
rinci fe 
GY 103 Econom yee 5 
GY 405 Cultural I Geowraphy "ot the World 5 
neers eee ere 500 vel courses in 
Major: 40 Hours —, 


Minor requirements —. 25 
Approved 300-400 level GY Courses . 15 
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3. Seciology 
Minor: 30 Hours 


- 20! Introduction to Sociology —  . _ 5 
SY 203 Cultural Asorooelony — 
Aporured 300-400 level Sociology — 


Major: 40 Hours 
Mi rements —..  ———s—(OSFH 
SY 02 Social F oo = 


SS 
SY 304 Minority Groups —— 








a 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency — 


4. History 
Minor: 30 Hours 


U.S. HY (5 hours above freshman level) —— 10 

Selections from Latin American area —_ 5 

Selections from noti-western, non-American = 
a AaS EEe Eee eee 
Approved 300-400 level history 
re a 

Major: 40 Hours 

Minor requirements 2... 
Selected 300-400 level courses in 
areas of student's choice providing 
depth study in one area — 











5. Political Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 
PO 209 National Government ———— as 
PO 210 State Government — 
PO 309 Intro, to International Relations or | 
PO 512 An Intro. to Comparative Gov, —. _ 5 
Approved 300-400 level PO courses 15 
Mejor: 40 Hours 
Minor irements 5 
PO 407 Political Science = - 
Recent and Contemporary 
Political ; 5 
PO 340 Political Parties and Politics, 
US. or PO ads Metronotitan 
, oF tan 
PO Area Gov. Problems —____.. - 
445 The Gov. and Politics of the 
Developing Nations 2... 5 
6. Psychology 
PG 211 introducti to Porcholcay I 5 
° uction ae 
PG 215 pessticative Methods in A 
a 330 Social Psychology — + 
FE iN) Hiscory "ak Peychology 4 
PG Elective sana oy nar : 
SPEECH 
Speech 
Minor: 32 Hours 
4 20) I o Oral Comm. SS 
> 21) Poschtials of Public § ublic Speaking ——-5 
SP Survey of the Bases of Speech _.._._. 5 
st 273 Group Dise eee 
ae 201 (P) Communication Problems __—_2 
‘mors select 10 hours from the major 
yvirements listed below: 
Mejor: 40 of Howrs* 
Minor Requiremen — 


Majors select 8-18" hours con rom the 

ollowing approved electives. 
“Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
~ one area only—when program of study 
ncludes two or more areas of concentra- 
on a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
Dleted in one area. 


tCredit for VED 875-000) {tac} 5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or 
basis of nm level aa ge the maximum hr munter. haehe for ach sens 


ot oun 


wired for certification is 
counework may may be “det 
reduced accordi 


ovshy occupations wherh aiewe 
Ruch experience; fo those occupations, where he 
ment experience is obtained prior to 

igi ia for these credits. Time required to complete curriculum would 


- 220 Interpretative Reading — 5 
Sit Advanced Public Speaking ———— 5 
P 230 Fundamentals of Radio and 
Television Broadcasting 


ee 
SP 451 Principles of Speech Cotrection are: 


SP 411 Persuasive ——— ES 
Aarons ES 20 
Speech Correction** 
Minor: 33 Hours 
SP 201 Introduction to Oral Comm. —._5 
SP 211 Essentials of Public Speaking SSS 
a Sl) Oey oe es 


SP 300 The Speech Mechanism —____...... : 
460 Introduction to Problems in Hearing - 

451 Principles of Speech Correction saber 

SP 401 Psychology of Communication ——. —5 


Mejor: 41 or 51 Hours* 


Minor Requirements 33 
aeees select §-18** hours from the rom the following 
roved c¢lectives 


1 476 The E egal Chie 5 

PE 409 Advanced or 

FCD 434 Mental H 

SP 455 Advanced Speech Correction aoa 
Asneet Rie *— eee 


**Additional work required: 200 clock aa 
in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


THEATRE 


Minor: 32 Hours 


TH 106 lfatr. ‘Treatre t 8S 
TH 105 Intr. Theatre I 
TH 106 Intr. Theatre Pro in 




















TH 204 Fund. of Acting I: Voice —— 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting Il: Movement —..._5 
TH 206 Acting 5 
TH 304 Fund. of Stage Design ee | 
th 17 tee Ck 2 
TH 108 Stage eet 1 | 
TH 109 Stage Craf Se 

TH 20! Theatre aoe n Society I 3 
TH 202 Theatre Artists in Society Il 3 
TH 205 A rewag le yh ears. ee 

TH NOI snort ie Theaure in 
Western Civilization —.._.--—._ _ 8 

Mejor: 57 Hours 
Minor Requirements =~s 
TH 305 Design in the Theatre I 5 
TH 306 Design in the Theatre 1 ..._.___5 
aR Tp) eee ee | 
TH 405 Diresting | a2 
TH 406 Directing HI 5 

TH 802 pepe of Theatre in 
Western Civilization Ss 

TH 303 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization — ss SS 
TH 401 Play Analysis Se 
TH 402 World Theatre — —.__________ 
TH 408 Seminar & Theatre Research 8 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Major: 60 Hours 
a. <P 480 Trade and Industrial Expt ——%0 
EH 345 Business and Profesional Writing —5 
MN 310 Business Organization and 


Management __ 
FC 350 Labor Problems 
MT 531 tore Le Marketing 
VED 458 Coord. and Supervision 
VED 246 Fuaeructional Drawing 


Approved Electives Ss 
by examination cn 


5 


ae 
ee ee 
of VED __5 


———— 


is no organized apprenticeship experience 
journeyman level. If employ- 
ee the curriculum, clective 
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V. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for the Respective Preparation 
Programs in Teacher Education 


The following curricular outlines set forth requirements and sug- 
gestions for preparing teachers to teach in the elementary school, the 
respective fields of the secondary school, and elementary-secondary in 
art; theatre; health, physical education and recreation; industrial arts; 
music; speech, speech correction, and school library science. Provisions 
are made for meeting the requirements in the pre-professional program, 
the program in 1 shaven pet education, academic majors and minors, and 
electives. Specified also are the total number of hours required for the 
completion of each curriculum and the number of hours assigned to 
sao uarter. In general, courses listed should be taken in sequence. 

e Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course 
eckmaotaee provided such modifications do not conflict with state 
requirements or university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A. Elementary Education (EED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Querter 
EH 10! English Comp... 3 ~=EH 102 English Comp. = 8-~—=—- EH +103 English Comp. ——_.$ 
HY 10! World History —_ 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History -— 5 
Bl 101 Prin. of Biology _. 5 BI 104 Biology in Human > GY 102 Prin. of Geog. 
EED 104 Orientation ss I Affain — a or 
PE 10) Physical Education 1 SP 202 App. Oral Comm. $3 GY 108 Economic Geog. —. 5 
Elective _.  § PE 102 Physical Education - _] EED 104 Intr. to Lab. 
Elective . aes Experiences —..__-] 
PE 105 Physical Education —-! 
Elective =e 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 28] Elem. Math = 55) ss MH 282 Elem. Math _.. =ss§ 5-—s MH 283 Elem. Math —.—s—s«¥«“ 5 
EH 253 Sur. Eng. Lit —.._.$ EH 254 Sur. Eng. Lit. EH 357-358 Sur. of Amer. 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ‘5 or oT pre ee 
HPR 212 Elem. School EH 357 Sur. Amer. Lit.  _5 PO 209 U.S. Government 
Activities ss CEC 200 Economica I SS or 
Elective 3 MU 937! Intr. to Music — 3 HY 201 History of U.S. — —5 
Elective _.s—( SS 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art —. 5 SP 450 Prin. of Speech FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of 
Physical Science 5 rection — Education — _ $ 
eee tt FED 213 Human Growth FED SOOA Elem. Curricu- 
and Development — 5 lum I, Reading 
Physical Science — 5 and Other Lang. 
Elective __ “ Arts; Creative 
Expression __ 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Social Fonds of FED 425 Professional FELD) 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education ss SS Internship oe Education _...-_—~ — 5 
EED 400A Elem. Currticu- EED 450 Analysis of 
lum I], Math; Instructional 
Natural and Strategies 3 
Social Sciences __ 10 English Flective _—3 
Electives 49 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
B. Secondary Education (SED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 
EH 10! English ss $) «6 EH 102 Eng. Comp. Ss EH «105 Eng. Comp, —___._—-4 
HY 101 World History _.  § HY 102 World History _. 8 HY 10% World History — ——3 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology _.5 BI 104 Bio, in Human Phys. Sci. Elec. 5 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. _ 3 [\ Siar EN Soc. Sci. Elec. —_ 5 
SED 102 Orientation Math Elective —. 5 SED 104 Incr. Lab. Exp, ——! 
MS Military Science MS Military Science MS Military Science 
1 ee Reeth) . pcan i a ee a 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —! 











First Quarter 
EH 253 Lic. in Eng. — 3 
Y 201 Intr. to . eee 
MS Military Science 
€men) *..<as- es 
Phy. Sci. Elec, —.. 5 
Major-Minor  —_..3 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of 
Education —.... —__5 
Major- Minor (or 
approved elec.) — 15 


Prog. in Area of 
Specialization 
Major-Minor (or 
approved clec.) . 15 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FED 21% Human Growth k FED 214 Pay. Found. of 
Development ......5 Fducation — ———- 
Maijor-Minor —..—9 Major-Minor 8 
MS Military Science MS Military Science 
(nen) ie ! tener) | earl 
pproved Lit. Elec. .3 Approved Lit, Elec, . 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Teaching in Major Teaching a Program 
area of Spec, in Major or Minor 
Major- yoy tg Area of Spec. 
approved clec 15 Major- Minor (or 
approved elec.) —_15 
SENIOR YEAR 
425 Profemional FED 480 Phil. & Historical 
Internship —.. 5 Fou tions 


Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) 10 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
C. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (HPR) 


First Quarter 
EH 10! English Comp. 
HY 101 World History 
Bi 101 Prin, of Biol 
P oi 


wero te) 


tation —_ 
MS 10) ony Training 
PE 101 Physical ‘Education —1 


VM 220 Anat. & Physiol. 5 
FED 218 Human Develop. —5 
HPR 212 Elem. Sch. Act. 3 
HPR ~ 

Techn _2 
MS pla “Training ; 
EH 255 rer in English wena. 
HPR $17 Sch. Health . 5 


FED $20 Social Found. 


of Educ ant 8" | 
HPR S16 Tests “ar 

Measurements 3 
HPR 214 Kinesiology se" 


at 401 Org. & Admin. 5 

HPR Option A, B, or C —5 
Teach. of Program 

a ee 

lectives = 





FRESHMAN YEAR 





Second Quorter Third Quarter 

EH 102 English Comp. 5S EH 105 English Comp. . 5 
HY 102 World History — 5S HY 10% Workl History 45 

BI 103 Gen. Anim. Biol, __5 HPR 201 Intr, to Physica 
MH 121 or 281 Math axade Education <a 
MS ey Training HPR ay Lene) Science : 
(men - mS 
re 102 Phesical “Education 1 MS ok ee Training 
men Soe. 
rk 108 Physical Education ! 
HPR 108 Intr. to Lab, - 
Riectivia, cc 3 oo i eee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FED 214 Psych. Found. SP 202 App. Oral Comm. a 


of Educ. . 5 EC 200 ee I > 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 PS 204 Ph = 
HPR Theory & MS Milit ary Training 
Technique <a Be hay . 
MS Military Training Appro Lie, Elective 3 
HY 201 or 202 U.S. History 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 423 Program HPE 3 5 
HPR Option Area A, HPR 414 Teaching HPE 3 
SY ee Teach. & Coach, —.3 
Electives —______..10 Electives —=- 
Approved Literature — 


HPR 318 Principles of Rec. 


— 


SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 425 Professional FED 480 Phil. Found. 
Internship HPE — 15 of Educ. 

SED 475 Gen. Sci. for 
Teachers or 


Physical Sei, elective 5 
Option A, B, or C —5 
Electives —..._._ 5 





HPR 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
D. Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts (VED) 


First Quarter 
HY {01 World History — 
Eft 101 English Comp. 
Bt 101 Prin. of B a 
MS Military Training 
VED er Freshman Orient. .1 
PF. Physical Education —1 

Approved Elective —1 


wee 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quverter 
HY 102 World History 5 


EH 102 English mg b 
BI 102 Gen. Plant B 


Third Querter 
HY 103 World History — —5 
FH 105 English Comp. —— 
VED doe, Aree to Lab. 


or riences ——. 
hi os Cee Anim. Biol. PE Ph 1 Education —1 
MS Military Training —1 
BI 104 Biol. in Hum. Approved Physical Science 
co PS . 
MS er | Training —.1! Approved Math — 
rE Physical Education —1! 


SP 202 App. Oral Comm. 3 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 
SY 201 Intr. to Socio. _ 5 EC 200 Economic I* eT 
Literature Elective _3 FED 215 pee Develop. 
MS Military Training 1 Lit. Elective sind’ 
Approved Physical Sci. 5 MS Military Training ell 
Approved Elective —— 6 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. 
7” . 
H 3804 Tech. Writ.*** — 3 
iM 315 Ag. Journal**** _ 8 


*AS 202 for Agricultural Educ. majors. 
**Rehabilitation Services majors. 


First Quarter 








***Industrial Arts, Distributive Educ., and Trade and Industries majors. 


****Agricultural Education majors. 


1, Adult Education 
JUNIOR* YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter 

VED 415 Nat. of Adult VED 414 Prog. in Adult 
Education — Educ 

Approved Subj. Matter Approved Subj. Matter 
E ad oD 


ves 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. 





ves SS Et 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of Ses 
Education —.____5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Educ. Activities VED 425 Professional 
for Adult Gps. ___3 Ap bag yA in 
Approved Subj. Matter Adult Educ. 15 
Electives*® 55 


210 — Quarter Hours 





tne Querter 
FED 214 Ed. "Tech. k S| 
VED 346 Blog % 
A att Sarg 
MS Mili et ining = 
ta rai 
Literature i a 
Third Querter 
VED 415 Tch. in Adult 
uca 
VED 456 R 


Approved Subj. Matter 
5 Electives 


FED 480 Phil. Founds. of 
Education 

VED 491 Probs. in Tchng. 
Disadvantaged 


$ 
Matter 


Adults 
Approved Subj. 
Electives** —.___.10 


*A minor in Adult Education may be carned by completing VED 415, VED 414, VED 466, 


and VED 491 plus approved clectives for a total of 24 hours. 


**Approved electives in not more than two subject matter fields of concentration. 


2. Agricultural Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
VED 404 Pract. in Gen. 


First Quarter 
HF 221 anne 


AH 200 intr. to, e nimal 5 


VED 414 Program in Agric. _3 








proved. Agn ive —- ; VED 410 Occ Inf a 
oF on Found, rollin sin 
OS + 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 oe Out-of VED 425A Professional 
AS 301 Aen Markee z —5 Aenic = 15 
c. ar Ectins ee ee 
Approved Animal, Poultry, 
or Dairy 


Elective 
AS 401 Farm Management —_5 


Third Querter 
VED 415 Teaching in Agric._$ 
VED = Learning 3 Res. 
VED 406 Pract. in Bldg. 
Approved Bang —5 
y Elect. 
Approved Agric. Elect. __..___2 
FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
tion 


a Educa BR, 
roved Agriculture 
= Electives 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


AS 410 Apeaknrel Business AY 414 Principles & Use of 
Herbicides in Crop 


anagement 

AS 411 Economic 
ment Of Rural 
Resources 

AN 350 ee and Water 

AN 5351 Agricultural 


achinery Technology 
AN 352 Tractor and Engine 
Technology 


AY 201 Grain Crops 
AY 401 Forage Crops 


Production 
AS 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition 
AS 302 Feeds et Feeding 
AS 305 Livestock Production 
AS 200 oe tenga of 


Dai 
FY 315 teak Soeesiee 
HF 224 Plant Propagation 


HF 323 Greenhouse Const. 
anagement 


VED 405 The School Shop 
VED 407 Practicum in 
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%. Basic Vocational Education 


First Quarter 


Education 


VED 423 Program in Basic 
VED (Minor) 
Major 





5 
Electives 15 


VED 410 Occup. Infor. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 


VED 414 Program in 
Basic VED 


(Major) 
Major Elective 
Minor Elective 


-——_- 


eS 
ie 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Professional In- 


ternship in Basic 
VED ee 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 rag 8 in 

Basic VED ______3 
VED 456 Learning Resources 

in VED Sees, 





in = 
Major Elective 7 
Minor Elective — 5 

FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
ee 
Major Elective .._.5 


Minor Electives _ 8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Note: See 
specialization fie 
amd power mechanics. 


First Quorter 
MT 381 Prin. of F 


Marketin = = 
MT 555 Salesmanship ae 
EC 244 Grapeks Methods 

in Busines _ 3 

ot 
FED 5320 Soc. Found, of 

Education —...___5 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of 


Sch. Groups 3 
MT 435 Marketing Probls. _5 
MT 488 Retail Mer- 


VED 458 Coord. & 5 - 
vision in VED. 3 
i eS SS 


of agriculture, 


4. Distributive Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter 
VED 414 Prog. in Dist. 

Education 
MT 432 Advertising ——_3 
MT 435 Retail Store 

YS es 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles 5 
VED 410 Occup. Infor, ___3 

Electives —.____5 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Dist. 
Educ. 





127 for the listing of approved major and minor electives in the basic vocational 
fuilding construction, distributive business, 


metals technology 


Third Quorter 
VED 415 Teaching in Dist. 
Education 


uca = 

VED 456 Learning Res. in 
Dist. Educ. 

MT 434 Purchasing ——— 5 

EC 350 Labor Problems —— 5 





FED 480 Phil. Found, of 
Education .____..._ 5 
MN 442 Personnel Mgtmnt. 5 
VED 462 Directed Work 
ence 


Experi SS 
Electives 3 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
NOTE: Electives to be taken in Adult Education, Favchology, Sociology or in other subject-matter 


afeas which will aid the student in teaching Distributive 
seronda adult programs. 


ry level, and 








School Groups —_____3 
Selected Courses in: 

Power Mechanic F 

Wood Area — 5 

M (Science, 

English, History, 

or ics}. 5 


5. Industrial Arts 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
VED 414 Prog. in Ind. Arts3 
Selected Courses in: 
Electronics Area 5 
Drafting Area 5 


VED 410 Occup. Infor. ___3 
SENIOR YEAR 

VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Ind. 
i ess: 


ducat 


ion in the high school, at post- 


Third Querter 
VED act |< pegnaar in Ind. 


2 
VED 456 Learning Res. in 
OF 


Selected Courses in: 
Drafting Area 5 
Basic Ind. Lab. 
ee gp aes 
Industria] Crafts __3 
Metals Arca _._.___5 


FED oo Found. of 
c 


uc. 5 
Selected Courses in: 
Minor (Science, Eng., 
History or Econ.) —9 
Program Minor 5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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6, Rehabilitation Services Education 


First Quarter 
PG 212 Intr. to Psy. IL 4 
SY 3805 Culture and 


Personality ._..._.__3 
Selected Electives —...____§ 
FED 320 Soc. Found, of 

See ee 


VED seep Naga» Out-of 
VED 435 Voc. E in 





Rehabilitation ees! * 
AED 421 Guidance in 

Public Schools — 5 
Selected Electives — 5 


JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quorter 
VED 414 Program in 

Rehabilitation 3 
SY 406 Intr. to Soc 

Welfare — Saeetietollt 
Selected Electives x 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. 





le 
SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Reha- 


bilitation 15 





Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teaching in 








Rehabilitation 5 
VED 456 Learning Res. in 
Rehabilitation 
VM 210 Human Physiology —5 
Selected Electives — 7 
FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
ucation .. 
SP 273 Group Problem 
Solving .________5 
Selected Electives ___._______.10 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
NOTE: Rehabilitation majors required to take minimum of 25 elective hours in a selected area 


of special interest. 


7. Trade and Industrial Education 


First Quarter 
VED i Trees & Teach. 


— 


rience 
EH 345 Busines k Prof. 


MN $310 Business Organ. 


& Mangmnt —..._ 5 
FED $20 Soc. F Found. of 


——— 





VED 466 Teaching Out-of 
re rou ——s 

VED 474 O ee Poet, in 

VED 478 Trade & Ind. 


oo) i EE 


VED 458 Coord, & Supr. 
a VE 





JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
VED 414 Prog. in Trade & 
Ind. Educ. —--—— . 
EC 350 Labor Problems — 5 
VED 476 Trade & Ind. 


ee 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. —_3 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Trade 
& I SF | 
VED 479 Trade & Ind. 


Experience —._.___5 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teaching in Trade 
& Ind. Education __3 
VED 456 Learn. Res. in 
Trade & Ind. 


Education 
VED i Trade & Ind. 


MT 331 Priecipies of 
Marketing 


FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
Education . 
VED 480 Trade & Ind. 


——w 


Experience 
VED 246 Inst. Drawing —..3 
Riectives S$ 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Credit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by su 
tneyman level work experience at the maxim 


on basis of jou 
year of such experience. 
ence 


beyond the level of learner, the level of 


sed emp 
um rate of 
In those fig el ar where there is no organized ap ie raed ex 

learner will correspond to start 


t or by examination 
5 quarter hours for ay 


cu Pacelaan: 


elective coursework may be substituted for these credits. Time required to Sunniede curriculum 


would be reduced accordingly, 


School of Engineering 


J. Gravy Cox, Dean 
Frep H. Pumpurey, Dean Emeritus 


The Profession 


i igs ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the 
mathematical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize 
the materials and forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. The vyari- 
ous curricula in engineering prepare the students to work and serve in 
this profession. It is largely through the efforts of the engineer that it 
ee possible for our American civilization to consider the elimination 
of want, 


Liberal Education 


As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general edu- 
cation so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils 
of American citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is 
essential, therefore, that he have a truly liberal education and the engi- 
neering curricula are designed with this objective in mind. 


Admission Requirements 


As indicated above, the requirements for a good liberal education 
necessitate high school preparatory work of high intellectual quality and 
of considerable breadth. For admission to the curriculum in Pre-Engi- 
neering, graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum 
of 15 units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. The 
following program is recommended as minimum preparation for a col- 
lege engineering education: English, four units; mathematics (including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and analytic geometry) ; chemistry, one 
unit; mechanical drawing, one unit; history, literature, social science, 
two or three units. Physics and foreign languages are recommended but 
are not required for admission. 


The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essen- 
tial to the engineer. The secondary school student needs four years of 
English in order to gain the ability to read, write, speak, and listen with 
precision, facility, clarity, and understanding. The achievements of en- 
gineering have made possible communication and travel throughout the 
world which in reality have brought all countries closer together. All 
educated Americans and particularly engineers should recognize this fact 
and prepare for it by studying at least one foreign language as early as 
possible—even in elementary school or junior high school. The study of 
at least one foreign language (including the classical languages) for a 
minimum of two years in secondary school is highly recommended but 
Not required for admission. 
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Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the 
profession of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student 
must acquire the best possible background of mathematics in elementary 
school, junior high, and high school. The emphasis should be on alge- 
bra, geometry, wigonometry, and analytic geometry so that a student 
entering engineering school will be able to start with analytic geometry 
and calculus. Mathematics courses should be deep and rigorous and 
preferably of modern design. One year of chemistry is required, and a 
year of physics is highly desirable. Biology is advantageous but should 
not be selected in preference to either physics or chemistry, Science 
courses should stress concepts and methods of science rather than the 
wonders of science. 


The prospective engineer is educated not for engineering alone but 
also for becoming an adult member of society. This requires an under- 
standing of society, its culture, and its origin; such an understanding can 
be gained poe) by the study of literature, history, economics, the arts, 
and other branches of humanities and social sciences. Preparatory courses 
of high intellectual quality in these areas are necessary for all candidates 
for university-level education. 


Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering 
by the Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance 
in the ~ de phy freshman program. Applicants for admission to Aero- 
space, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, and 
Textile Engineering, as well as Textile Chemistry, will be approved upon 
completion with satisfactory grades of prescribed courses in mathematics 
through MH 162; English Composition, 9 hours; chemistry, 10 hours, 
engineering graphics, 2 hours; industrial laboratories, 2 hours; and physi- 
cal education, 3 hours. 


Admission to Aviation Management and Textile Management will 
he approved upon satisfactory completion of 47 quarter-hours of work 
including all prescribed freshman work in English, mathematics, engi- 
neering graphics, ting. education, industrial laboratories, and chem- 
istry, A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field 
of major interest in engineering after the completion of six quarters may 
continue to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the 
Dean of Engineering. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet 
the educational requirements of the engineering profession. The pro- 
gram in the fundamental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
is followed by a study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or de- 
partmental courses follow in the third and fourth years. A parallel pro- 
gram emphasizing the humanistic-social studies, including history, litera- 
ture, economics, philosophy and similar courses is followed throughout 
the four years having as its objective a good general education for the 
engineering student. 


Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, 
Bachelor of Chemical Engineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bach- 
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elor of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Industrial Engineering, and 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agri- 
cultural Engineering is offered by the School of Agriculture. 


A curriculum in Materials Engineering leads to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Materials Engineering. This curriculum is administered through 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 


A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Textile Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. This latter curriculum 
is designed to train students in the chemistry of man-made fibers and in 
the theory and practice of textile dyeing and finishing. 


Management Curricula. — Two management curricula leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Tex- 
tile Management {pc tee young men and women for a wide range of 
administrative and managerial positions in industry. The program of 
study in the freshman year provides a period of orientation, guidance, 
and selection. Freshmen are registered in the Pre-Engineering Program 
as Pre-Engineering Management students, and are admitted to manage- 
ment curricula upon successful completion of the freshman program as 
outlined above. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the 
areas of Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. The Doctor 
of Philosophy degree is offered in the areas of Electrical Engineering 
and Mechanical Engineering. For requirements for these degrees, see 
the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Service Departments. — The Departments of Engineering Graphics 
and Industrial Laboratories are service departments to the School of 
Engineering. However, the courses offered in these departments may 
also be taken by students in other schools who may find them useful in 
their particular fields. The Department of Industrial Laboratories, in 
cooperation with the School of Education, offers a program for the pro- 
fessional and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. (See School of Education for major and 
minor requirements.) 


tive Education Program. — The Co-operative Education 
Program is offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer 
to page 46 for a brief description of the program and write to the 
Director, Co-operative Education, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
$6830, for a booklet which gives additional information. 


_ Engineering Extension Service. — The Engineering Extension Serv. 
ice helps to extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the 
people, businesses, and industries of the state. Most of the programs of 
this expanding service take the form of short courses, conferences, clinics, 
and seminars. For further information, write to the Director, Engineer- 
ing Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall. 
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Auburn School of Aviation 


Ronert G. Pitrrs, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a depart- 
ment of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school in- 
struction in aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the 
University, for the Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve 
the citizens of Alabama and the Southern Region by providing other 
services in the broad field of aviation. The School cooperates fully with 
the Federal Aviation Agency in conducting special aviation training pro- 
grams. At the present time the school is conducting a flight program for 
the training of private, commercial, multi-engine, and instrument pilots 
und flight instructors. 


The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot train- 
ing programs inasmuch as it owns a large modern airport of 325 acres 
conveniently located within two miles of the campus. The landing field 
has two paved runways 4,000 feet long. Other facilities include two large 
hangars and a modern Administration Building, 


In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service ac- 
commodations as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair 
are provided at the airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineer- 
ing Laboratories located on the campus, the operation at the airport 
serves as an excellent laboratory of practical training for students en- 
rolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace Engineer- 
ing. Because of the excellent aviation facilities, the University has been 
fully certified by the Federal Aviation Authority as an Approved Ground 
and Flight School and has examining authority for private pilots. 


The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft In- 
spection Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Pre-Engineering 
Howarp STRONG, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of 
studies to prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering 
with sophomore standing. This program is designated Pre-Engineering 
Management for students in the management curricula, Pre-Chemical 
Engineering for students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and 
Pre-Engineering for all other curricula. 


The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform 
for seven Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, In- 
lustrial, Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering. It and the 
Pre-Chemical Engineering curriculum are both designed for students 
whose High School records and ACT or College Board (SAT) scores 
indicate that they are capable of being successful in Mathematics 16], 
English 101, Chemistry 103, and Engineering Graphics 106 during their 
first quarter in school. Students required to schedule courses below 
these levels in mathematics, English and/or chemistry, are expected to 
plan with the assistance of the Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering, 
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a pa a of work depending upon their aptitude and extent of high 
school preparation. 

A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field 
of major interest in engineering after the completion of six quarters may 
continue to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the 
Dean of Engineering. Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted 
to any student in the Pre-Engineering Program regardless of the number 
of hours completed. 


Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 

MH 161 Anal Geom. & Cal. .5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 165 Anal. Geom. & Cal. _5 
CH 103 Founds. of CH 104 Founds. of PS 220 Gen. Physia I . 4 
Chemistry I = istry U ; 4 «EH 108 English Comp. — 5 
CH I03L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 CH I104L Gen. ri Lab. I HY 101 World History — 5 
EH 101 English Comp. _. _3 FH 102 English Comp, 3 MS Military Training — 1 
EG 106 Graphical Meth. 2 IL 100 Intr. to Mfg. Proe. 2 PE Physical Education 1 
MS Military Training 1. MS Military Training ——1 

PE Physical Education _.! PE Physical Education — 1 


Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies. — The engineer must be more than a 
specialist. If he is to function effectively in his profession for the bene- 
fit of society, he must be aware of the social and humanistic implications 
of his activities and be equipped to assume his responsibilities in these 
areas. To assist him in this preparation, the various engineering cur- 
ticula are arranged so that a student will take approximately 30 quarter- 
credit hours of humanistic-social studies. Some of the courses are pre- 
scribed while others must be selected by the student from an approved 
list. In addition to the specified courses in English Composition and 
World History, the University requires that the student take at least 
one course from cach of the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The courses are either prescribed, elective, or a combination, depending 
upon the specific engineering curriculum. The Humanistic-Soctal Elec- 
lives shall be selected from meaningful sequences, whenever possible, the 
details of such approved sequences and courses being available in the 
offices of the Assistants to the Dean and the Department Heads. Other 
sequences may be elected with the approval of the student's Department 
Head, A variety of sequences in the Humanities and the Social Sciences 
dre available in the areas listed below: 


Humanities 
Fine Arta Literature 
History Philosophy 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology Paychology 
Fcronomics Pavchology — Sociology 
Political Science Sociolory 


Aerospace Engineering 
The curriculum: in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially 
g00d educational background for those wishing to enter the many areas 
Of today's major scientific effort — conquest of space. It also places 
emphasis on conventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. 
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The first two years of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects 
of mathematics, physics and mechanics. The last two years deal with 
such broad areas as aerodynamics, design, propulsion, structures and 


ak science. During the senior year students may schedule technical 
electives in several fields of specialization. The Aerospace Engineering 
Curriculum also serves as an excellent background for graduate work 


and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 


First Quarter 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. _5 
PS 221 General Physic 


Il (Lab.) a ¢ 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics 

Ch oa ee 
AE 208 Acrospace Funda- 

mentals Aeees — | 
MS Military Training .! 


EE 5 Electronic Devices 5 
AE 302 Alrloads (Lab.) —— 4 
AE Theor. Ys 
AE 307 Aero. Struct. I 
a) £ pt ee 
ME 202 Engr. Mat - 
Ree A eh 3 
AE 432 Astrod <a 
E 400 Viscous Aero. (Lab.) 4 
AE. 429 Aircraft Vibration 
& Flutter _. —s-: 
AE 441 Dynamic Stab. & 
eee ES 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective _5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 


MH 265 Diff. Equat. —.___ 3 
PS 222 General Physics 


1 OY” OP tai 
ME 321 Dynamic I —.—4 
ME 01 Theresndyuemica t ae 


HY 102 World History —..__3 
MS Military Training — 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EE 538! Electromag. De- 
vices (Lab,) 4 
PS $20 Modern Physica —_ 5 
AE %)4 Theor. Acro II 
(Lab.) ee 
AE 505 Flight Performance ..2 
AE 310 Aero. Anal. IT 4 


SENIOR YEAR 
AE 4353 Astrodynamics Il ___5 
AE 448 Acro. gn I 

pan a ] 
AE 434 Acro. Sys Anal. — 35 
AE 401 Acro. Problems [ —_! 

Technical 


Elective _ 3 
*Hum.-Soc. Electives 6 


141) 


Third Querter 
AE 300 Acrospace Anal. I 
ME 207 Strength of Mat 
ate- 
rials 


ME 340 Fluid Mechanica } 
HY 103 World History — — 
MS Military Training 





oe 
_3 
aa 
5 

5 

] 


AE 409 Aero. Struct. U 
Henig = a 
AE Sil ro. Mat. & Meth. 
of Construction - § 
AE 439 Static Stability & 
Control (Lab.) .- 5 
AE 415 Jet Propulsion __.. _§ 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 


AE 449 Acro. Design I , 

AE 402 Aero. Problems If —! 
Technical Electives 6 
*Hum.-Soc. Electives 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


i ong page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 


may substitute! for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


To addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical clectives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


AE 335 Rotary Wing Acrodynamics —_ 8 AF 4285 Propulsion Syeteme ———— 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamia 8S AE 485 ents of V/STOL Flight ____---5 
AE 416 Rocket Propulsion [ = SSCA 442 Automatic Stability & Control — 5 
AE 417 Rocket Propulsion I] = == SAE 445 Missile Aerodynamics —._.__5 
AE 420 Flight Vehicle Structures 1 = 8) ME. 421 Heat Transfer one 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Structures IT 3) ME 422 Transport Phenomena —_.._—- 
AE 424 Nonequilibnum Gas Dynamics —.§ =$ PS 405 Nuclear Physics — 5 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for 
men and women who plan management careers with the airlines, general 
aviation, manufacturing, governmental agencies or the military services. 
The study of fundamental aerospace courses is combined with specified 
subjects in industrial engineering, business management and selected 
electives to provide preparation for the various specific functions of the 
aerospace industries including general management, production, oper@ 
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tions, flying, maintenance, and education and training. It also provides 
a broad educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, 


and concepts needed for research and study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AA) 


First Quarter 
EH 10) English Comp. — 5 
HY 101 World Histo 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. — 5 
IL, 102 Weld. Sci. & App. = | 
_ 102 Engr. Drawing I _ 2 


$ Mili Training ___1 
PE Physical Education __1 





EC 200 Gen. Economics — _—5 
If 201 Indus. Admin. ss‘ 
AA 201 Elem, Aeronaut. —_5 
PS 205 Intr. Physia — s'5 
MS Military Training 1 
AA S11 P lL. Funda. 5 


EC Ml Business Law — 55 
AA 305 Aviation Meteor- 


Im 316 Blecucmie tack 
Processing Sys. _ 4 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quorter 
EH 102 English Comp. _3 
HY 102 World History _.. 3 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
tL. 108 Machine Tool Lab. . 
Geom 


1 
EG 104 Descri ars. | 
MS Mili Training —1 
rE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





JUNIOR YEAR 
AA 312 Guidance & Con- 

aves Pulls ee 
EH 304 Technical Writ. 3 
IE 802 Prod. Control 


Third Quarter 


EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 103 World History 
MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal, . 
IL 104 Sheet Metal _ — 

EG 105 Engr. Drawing 1 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education —. 


— = 2m Ole ve 


PO 206 U.S. Government — 5 
+SP 202 Oral Communica. __5 
EC 215 Fund. Gen. & Com 
Accounting —_..____5 
PG 211 Paychology I 5 
MS Military Training I 


AA 309 pee Legisla- 
EG 300 Business Organ. __ 
& Management —_._ 5 
IE 320 Engr. Economy — 5 
AA 337 Air Transport — 5 


Technigues —_ 
fe 310 oe & Time 


Study — 
SENIOR YEAR 
PG 461 Indus P —__.5 AA 417 Airline Operat. _ 5 AA 402 Acrospace Vehicle 
AA 416 Airport —___ 5 EC 442 Personnel Mgt. — 5 i aa 
Technical Elective 5 Technical Elective 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations 


*Hum.-Soc. Elective 4 *Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 


or 
EC 400 Indus. Mgt. 5 


AA 401 Acronautical 
Semact —._.___f 
Technical Elective — 5 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
hours of Humanistic-Social Electives, or 6 hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


*See page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Technical Electives must be 
Department Head. 


'pproved bv the 
Chemical Engineering 


The rapidly growing chemical industry in the southern region, and 
More particularly in Alabama, is providing exceptional opportunities 
for chemical engineering graduates to obtain employment in familiar 
surroundings and to contribute to the economy and well-being of the 
State. 

Simply stated, the chemical engineer is responsible for producing a 

chemical. product. This may be an individual compound such as an acid, 
a base or a gas or it may be an industrial product such as paper, syn- 
thetic fibers, polymers, fertilizers, various agricultural chemicals, petro- 
chemicals or petroleum products. 
_ The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineer- 
ng consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles 
which have numerous applications in the chemical and related indus- 
tries. Those students who elect to continue their education through one 
or more advanced degrees are qualified for better itions and often 
make more rapid progress than those with only the bachelor's degree. 
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The broad university training provided, when supplemented by 
professional experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as 
engineers in production, research and development, sales engineering, 
plant design and management. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the 
regular and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education pro- 
gram. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 Gen. Chemistry 5 CH 112 Gen. Chemistry _...5 CH 118 Gen, Chemistry 5 
MH (6! Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 168 Anal. Geom. & Cal..5 
EH 101 English Comp... ~— 3 ~=EH 102 English Comp. 8 EH 103 English Comp. _—-3 
EG 106 Graphical Methods _.2 IL 100 Intro. to Manufac- HY 101 World History — = 
MS Mili Training — .1 turing Proc ._.2 MS Military Training 1! 


PE Physical Education _.1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physi Education __1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CN 101 Chemical Engr. PS 221 General Physio Il 4 CN 200 Computers in 
Fundamentals 1 CH $03 Organic Chem. ____5 Chemical Engr. 2 
ME 202 Engr. Materials MH 265 Differential CH 904 Organic Chem. — —5 
Sci. Structures 3 Equations —..... 3) -MH 266 Linear Algebra 5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 HY 10% World History 3 PS 222 General Physics Ill .4 
PS 220 General Physics I 4 IE 211 Engr. Statistics I 3 *Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 
HY 102 World History _... $s MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training .-! 
MS ase Training ——1 
PE Physi Education — 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CN 301 Material & Energy CH 408 Physical Chem. 5 ON $26 Energy Transport .-5 
Balances > —Sss§ SO CN 302 Chem. Engr. Anal. .$ CN 430 Analog Computation 2 
CH 407 Physical Chem, 5 —~S CN 324 Momentum Trans- CN 390 Intr. to Chem. 
MH 362 Engr, Math. .___$ OMe ss ee Engr. Thermody- 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics ME 207 Strengtl of Mate- namics —___._._—-3 
“Slats a) Se rials | ss SOP «820 Modern Physics $ 
EE 262 Circuis —...___S *Hum.-Soc. Elective .* 
SENIOR YEAR 
CN 425 Stagewise Operations 4 CN 40) Chem. Engr. Eco- CN 491 Applied Kinetics ‘ 
CN 432 Process Dynamics nomics . _§ OCN 0484 Chem. Eng. Design — 4 
; & Control _. = SSO CN 424 Mass Transport — 5 ON 470 Seminar ____.__—1 
CN 490 Chem. Engr. CN 437 Process Engr. 4 Technical Elective — 3 
Thermodynamics _ 5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective _5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 


*Hum.-Soc, Elective _$ 
Total — 208 quarter hours 


*See page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives uUpor 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


CN $22 Chemical Process Industries — $= CN _ 460 Introduction to Plastics — . _--_— 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering — SCN: 475 Kinetics and Transformations —5 
CN 450 Special Topics in Chemical Engr. TBA 


Civil Engineering 

The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a sound training i" 
mathematics and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and prin 
ciples of civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, 
and in humanistic-social studies. The curriculum prepares the graduate 
for further training by his employer and for the eventual practice of 
civil engineering. Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences cor 
stitute the foundation upon which the successful professional training 
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is built. Technical electives provide for limited specialization in some 
branch of civil engineering such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils, 
soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering may lead to professional activities in 
analysis, design, research, construction, production or sales. Such activi- 
ties may be directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, 
dams, and appurtenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage 
disposal, industrial wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 


The civil engineer holds a leading role in the development of our 
country. As in most of the professions, great changes are taking place 
in methods and equipment. The civil engineer will take full advantage 
of recent advancements in science. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 141) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
MH 264 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 265 Diff. vations __8 EC 200 Fconomics — 5 
ME 205 Statics = == SSS HY «(102 World History ___ 8 HY 10% World History 3 
ME 202 Mus. Science = $ IE 205 Comp. Prog. —.. 8 ME 321 Dynamics 1 _..__4 
PS 221 General Physics 11 _4 CE 20! Surveving —_- + CE 203 Surveying Ui - SSS 
MS Military Training ...1 PS 222 General Physics I11 4 MS Military Training 1 
MS Military Training . 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 262 Circuits ss SS ME 340 Fluid Mechanics I 3 JE 211 Engr. Statistics I 8 
ME 207 Strength of Mat. 1 3 FE 278 Elec. Devices —..... §_—sdTE. - 320 Engr. Economy — 
= $20 Hwy. Engr. 1 5 CE 304 Theo. of Struc. I _.5 CGE 380 Theo. of Struc, TI 5 
fE 301 Thermodynamics I 4 CE 305 Str. Materials ._ 8 + CE 308 Hydraulics .___5 
PS $20 Modern Physica for *Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 
Engrs. Se eS 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 404 Reinf. Concrete ___4 CE 414 Struct. Design 3 CF 408 Engr. Foundations -5 
CK 305 Water Supply — 5 CE 314 Photogeology —— - CE 422 Seminar =———— 1 
. *Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 CE 405 Water Treatment - ech. 1 Ses 
EC 206 Econ. Foundations _$ CE 418 Soil Mechanics — 5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective 6 


Tech. Elective 3 
Total — 209 quarter hours 


"See page I4! for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substicuted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
“pon approval of the Head of the Department. 


a 400 Higher Surveying —— 5 CE 424 Air Pollution $$ 
C 402 Statistically Indeterminate Structures .5 CN 440 Nuclear Engineering — — 
< 7 Municipal Engineering I 8 EE 322 Logic & Computing Systems - — 
CE 109 Environmental Health Engineering _ 5 EE $81 Electromagnetic Devices . —--— 
E 410 Highway Engineering If — = Ss MEE 804 Engr. Materials Science — Properties 
C low in Open Channels — ME 335 Engr. Materials Science — Physical 
— EE EE et Ri i Metallurgy ———___.. ncaa 
F 413 Hydraulic Structures ____ —— 5 MH 362 Engineering Mathematics [| — 
CE Construction Planning .. sd Ss—isC M@ 4004: Engineering Mathematics IT] —_- 
c 417 Structural Desi —————E_ 4 MH 460 Numerical Analysis I —— 
E 419 Municipal Engineering 1 __- “3 MH 461 Numerical Analysis 1 
5 
5 
5 





CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Laboratory _ PS 401 Theoretical Physics 1 — Mechanics 
ce 421 Water Recietes Sasinctrian ie + PS 402 Theoretical Physics Il — Mechanics . 
© 423 Similitude in Engincering — PS 405 Nuclear Physics —— 


Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with signifi- 
cant developments in science and technology; provides an educational 


Pitti’) a Pees 
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preparation that assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering 
Besar and does this within the framework of a sound and extensive 
jumanistic social program. 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around four 
basic areas of study, These areas provide a firm background in the 
basic concepts required for all Electrical Engineering students. They 
are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Electronics and Communication, (3) Energy 
Conversion and Transmission, and (4) Electromagnetic Fields. Courses 
in automatic control and logic and computing systems are also required. 
In addition, the senior year of the curriculum is arranged so that a stu- 
dent, through his choice of technical electives, can concentrate on topics 
of individual interest. Included in these specialized topics are closed-loop 
control systems, analog and digital computers, generation and transmis- 
sion of electrical power, advanced communications systems, solid state 
electronics, and network synthesis. 


Many required courses have associated laboratories, in order to 
keep the student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice 
of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 141) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 265 Linear Diff. _ —.3 MH 362 Engr. Math. [ _. 3 
PS 22) General Phys, 11 4 PS 222 General Phys. 111 4 IE 21) Engr. Statistis I —_5 
HY 102 World History — 3 HY 108 World History .. S$ EE 27% Electronic Devices —_ 5 
ME 202 Eng. Matis. Sc.— ME 205 Appl. Mech.—Statics 4 ME 321 Dynamics I... 4 
structures . S EE 262 Circuits 5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective . 3 


1E 205 Comp. & Info. Sys. 3 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training -—1 
MS Military Training ——1! 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 4861 Network Analysis 5 EE 362 Linear Systems 5 FEE 375 Electronica Il 5 
EE %8) Electromag, Devices 4 EEF 372 Electronia 1 4 EE 385 Electromech, Energy 
EE 5891 Electromag. I _& EE 5392 Electromag. 1] 4 Conversion ..._._.___ 4 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 EE 5322 Logic & Computing EE 393 Electromag. HI — _5 
ease Engr. Science 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 RUR erence 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 471 Comm. Theory — 5 EE 412 Elect of Math $ FE 41% Phys. Electronics __5 
PS 320 Mod. Phy. for Engr. 3 EE 452 Auto Feedback Tech. Elective ..___$ 
ner. ence Control Sys. —._ 5 *Hum.-Soc. Electives 6 
Biletive ss ..8 Tech, Elective 3 +Free Electives 6 
Tech. Elective —_3 *Hum,.-Soc. Electives 6 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


+Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for the six hours of Free Electives, 
*See page 141 for the aclection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED ENGINEERING SCIENCE ELECTIVES 


In addition to the courses listed below, other subjects be used as enginecring science 
electives upon approval of the Head of the Department. a 





FE 324 Digital Systems — ————COSt—~C«C<~CECESCKG- Analog Comptes — SS 
EE 424 Computer ov in IE 305 Information Becision Systems ....___38 

lectrical E ree Been ME 207 Strength of Materials I ae 
EE 425 Computer Organiza ae eee” «(SER OOF Fees | Wkocmneite 9. 46 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the courses listed on following page, othe b be used technical 
electives upon approval of the Head of the enartaseiet See wer _ “ 
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EE 324 Digital Systems SCL. 416-7 Operations Analysis HI-IV 53-3 
EF 424 Computer Applications in ME 207 Strength of Materials I 8 
Electrical Engineering = == ME 40 Fluid Mechania IT 0 ete 
EE 425 Gomputer Organization _._._ _3 ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics — 
FE 446 Analog Computers == SCO ME 402 Introduction to Optimal Systems ___53 
FE 447 Magnetic Devices _... ss SCCOMEE 421 Heat Transfer eee 
EE 454 Introduction to Modern ME 422 Transport Phenomena — 3 
i es ae iS MH 220-1!-2 Introduction to 
EE 455 Automatic Control Instrumentation 3 Analysis J-ID-I33) ————.—__._._ 5-5-5 
EE 464 Introductory Network Synthesis — 5 MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra . ..___3 
EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis 8 MH 401 The Calculus of Vector Functions __5 
EE 473 Communication Systems _ sss MH 403 Enginecring Mathematics II ees 
FE 474 Solid State Electronics =. SS MH 405 Matrix Theory and Applications 5 
EE 485 Power Systems Engineering —~— 4 MH 460 Introduction to Numerical 
EE 486 Direct Energy Conversion ss $8 OT * rr a ee ere 
EF 404 Electromagnetic Propagation _ 8 MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis —.._ 5 
EE 495 Microwaves cael a PS %05 Introduction to Modern rns a 
FE 496 Antennas — COPS 41-263 Theoretical Physics 1-11-T1I 5-5-5 
IE 312-5 Enginecring Statistics I-IT _..s—s«8-8 PS 404 Thermodynamic —— —_._ 5 
Jk 314-5 Operations Analysis 1-11 3-5 PS 415 Introduction to Quantum Mechanics — 5 
IE sting rs Economics 3 PS 435 Introduction to Solid State Physio _ 5 
nalysis I- _ f 





Industrial Engineering 


The curriculum in Industrial Engineering prepares one for employ- 
ment in the design, operation, and control of systems involving men, 
machines, and materials. Emphasis is placed upon those areas of aca- 
demic education which are fundamental and pertinent to production 
and manufacturing; however, the factfinding and analysis approach of 
Industrial Engineering is applicable to almost any business or service 
enterprise, 


To provide the scientific base required for Industrial Engineering, 
the student takes sequences of courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and engineering science. Part of the engineering science courses are 
offered through an elective-option arrangement. This base is utilized 
and reinforced by additional quantitative courses such as engineering 
statistics, computer programming, linear programming, simulation, and 
Operations research. The economic and human aspects of Industrial 
Engineering are also recognized through appropriate subjects, Applica: 
tion of this fundamental knowledge is made in courses such as invento 
control, production control, budget control, and operations and facili- 
lies design. 


The philosophy of the Department of Industrial Engineering is to 
train the student to recognize and solve industrial problems with the 
most efficient tools available. To the extent possible, this curriculum 
provides and demonstrates by application the fundamental principles 
and techniques of Industrial Engineering. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Enginecring Curriculum, Page 141) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quorter Third Querter 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 222 Gen. Physics 111 = 4 FC 215 Gen. & Cost Acc. 
PS 221 Gen. Physics 11 4 S—- M#1 265 Diff. Equations —_3 IE 205 Com. & Info. Sys. 5 
HY 102 World History —.. 8 HY 103 World History 3 ~=JTE Il Engr. Stat. I 5 
TE 202 Ind. Processes _ 3 ME 202 EMS-Structure $3 ME $21 App. Mch. Dynam. 4 
MS Military Training 1 ME 205 App. Mech. Stat. 4 EE 262 Circuits ee 
MS Military Training _..1 MS Military Training 1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Ouorter Third Quorter 
ME. 207 Stren. of Mat. I 3 TE 305 Info-Decis. Sys. _.._ 3 JE 526 Eng. Eco. Anal. Il 4 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology 5 IE 515 Engr. Seat. II] _ 3 EE 381 Elec. Devices 4 
1E 512 Engr. Stat. Ho. 5 IK 314 Oper. Anal I. § IE $15 sr iG Anal. II _...__3 
TE 5325 Engr. Eco. Anal. I .§ MH 266 Linear Algebra — 3 IE 518 Work Design I 5 
FE 273 Elec. Devices —_._§$ PG 321 cok Psychology % IE 363 Man-Mach. Sys. I 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective _ 3 *Hum.-Soc Elective _5 tEngr. Sci. Elective .5 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 301 Thermodynam. I 4 IE 417 Oper. Anal. IV _.3 PS 3820 Modern Physics ___ 3 
If 414 Engr. Stat IT § IE 424 Prod. Cont. Fund. § IE 428 Oper. & Fac. Des. 113 
IE 416 Opes. Anal. 11] — 8 IE 427 Oper. & Fac. Des. 1 3 IE 429 Op. Cont. Sys. Des. 5 
1k 419 Work Design 11 —_5 tEngr. Sci. Elective —5 tEngr. Sci. Elective _.5 
TE 426 Ind, Bud. Cont. 3 *Hum.-Soc. Elective $ *Hum.-Soc. Elective .5 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


*See page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 
may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


ig + Engineering Science Elective Sequence must be selected from a list of such sequences 

which is available in the Office of the Department Head. Of this, one course may be selected 

ey junior ~! senior Jevel Industrial Engineering, Mathematics or Physics courses with Department 
ead approval. 


Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering 
have a broad field from which to select their life's work. Industrial po- 
sitions in manufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are avail- 
able to graduate mechanical engineers in a large variety of companies 
which produce mechanical, chemical, electrical, aerospace, nautical, and 
petroleum products. In addition, the graduate is prepared by his college 
training, when supplemented by experience and practical training, to 
specialize in management or in engineering services, such as consulting 
and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students intending to 
enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an excellent 
base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in 
mathematics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science 
fields of engineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid 
mechanics, and heat and mass transfer are covered in depth to provide 
the student with understanding and with the ability to solve problems 
in these areas. In addition, professional training is given in combustion 
engines, including gas turbines and rockets, power plants, air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbomachinery and machine de- 
sign, A series of courses in electrical theory and electronics is also in- 
cluded to equip the graduate with needed fundamental knowledge in 
this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the case study 
and the individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the 
student to solve typical engineering problems, requiring the develop: 
ment of skill and co-operation in creative design and optimization and 
in the use of analysis and synthesis, 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth 
and to add to his general education, 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum 
to enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending 
to undertake graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu 
of certain professional technical electives. 
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Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 141) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
PS 221 General Physics 11 4 ME 202 Engr. Materials EE 262 Circuits —...__-_ 3 
MH 264 Anal. Geom, & Science—Structure _.8 ME 316 Strength of 

Calculus 5 ME 207 Strength of Materials II . — 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— Materials I ss 8——s ME $21 Dynamics I —___. 4 

Statics ; 4» «=PS 222 Genera) Physics III ME 308 Computation Lab. ..2 


agree A 
HY 102 World History _. 8 HY 103 World History . 3 MH 266 Topics in Linear 
MS Military Training __1 MH 265 Linear Differential Algebra — 
Equations _.... 3. ME 309 Materials Testing 
ME 210 Engineering Met l Laboratory ...._.__. 
MS Military Training __1 MS Military Training ——1! 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 822 Dynamics IT. == 4S ME - 904 Engr. Materials ME 355 Engr. Materials 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 Science—Properties 3 Science-Metallurgy — 4 
MH 462 Engr. Math I _. $ ME 802 Thermodynamics If 3 ME 303 Thermodynamics Tl 3 
EE 27% Electronic Devices & EE 381 Electromag. Dev. _4 PS 320 Modern Physics for 
SP 202 Applied Oral ME 840 Fluid Mechanics I 3 ngineers 8 
Communication 8 ME 328 Dynamics of ME 34) Fluid Mechanics U _4 
Machines 4 ME 312 Measurements Lab, 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
oe 421 Heat Transfer 4 ME 415 Thermodynamics of ME. 45! Advanced Projects _ 8% 
E 439 Mech. Engr. Power Systems _.. 4 ME 420 Thermal Systems 
Mt Design 1 . 4 ME 440 Mech. Engr. Laboratory __. __2 
ME 427 Dynamics of Design I —~ *Hum.-Soc. Elective 9 
Physical Sys, 4 ME 422 Transport Technical Elective _.4 
*Hum, Soc, Elective 3 Phenomena _.... _.5 
Technical Elective —5 *Hum, -Soc. Elective .6 
Technical Elective .3 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


me tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (S$ hrs.) and three additional 
M approved by the Department Head. 


“See page |4l for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
‘approval of the Head of the Department. ‘ 


304 Theory of Structures I _ — 
CE as Water Supply and Disposal Systems 
CF 02 = te tan Indeterminate Structures 
E404 Heinkorts Concrete .. = =. 
Nuclear Engineering =x 
: 322 Logic and Computing Systems 
le SO) Electromagnetics I 
- SIS Operations Analysis 11 a 
; Engineering Economic Analysis H 
ME 50 Engineering Metrology : 
uP 401 Statistical Thermodynamics 
Mt 402 Introduction to Optimal Systems 
ME 414 Turbomachines 
125 Gas and Steam Turbines 


ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
ME 432 Automatic Controls — 
ME 4%6 Engincering Materials Science— 
Ferrous Metallurgy =e 
ME 487 Vngineering Materials Science— 


/ 


me a 08 be Os We 


Non-Ferrous Metallurgy : 
ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals . 
ME 445 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 
nalysis Se e 
ME 450 Special Problems —___..._. “a 
MH 401 The Calculus of Vector Functions 
MH 405 Engineering Mathematics IT _—- 
PS 41% Introduction to X-Ray 
Crystallography . 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It 
'S an inter-disciplinary curriculum conducted co-operatively by academic 
departments of the School of Engineering and the School of Arts and 
Sciences through a faculty Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and 
Materials processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are em- 
Ployed in the basic metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aecro- 
‘pace, mechanical, process, chemical, and nuclear power industries. The 
Profession of Materials Engineering is a modern out-growth of the older 


4 
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professions of metallurgical, ceramic, and plastics engineering. It repre- 
sents a unification of basic principles and experience in materials design 
to meet the expanding current needs for industrial materials. Every 
aspect of industrial and technological progress depends upon proper ma- 
terials design and application. 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is planned to provide the 
necessary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering 
sciences, and particularly in the science of the relationship of structure 
to properties. The curriculum will prepare the engineer for professional 
practice or graduate study. Today, many materials engineers occupy key 
positions in industry, government, research and education. 


The courses in Materials Engineering include the subjects of ceram- 
ic, metallic, and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon 
the structure of each type and its influence on the properties and per- 
formance in service. Fundamental relationships are emphasized to pre- 

are the engineer to effectively meet modern desion challenges that will 
»€ encountered. The equipment available is comprehensive and modern 
and includes metallurgical microscopes, X-ray diffraction and radio- 
graphic facilities, an electron microscope, and a variety of types of 
chemical and mechanical processing and testing machines. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 141) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 265 Linear Differential MH 266 Topics in Linear 
PS 221 Gen. Physics 12 4 Equa eee aes! A meee 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics— PS 222 Gen. Physics If 4 CH 407 Physical Chem. ——5 
Stati. --.% ME 202 Engr. Materials ME 304 Engr. Materials 
HY 102 World History =a Science—Structure 3 Science—Properties —5 
MS Military Training _.1 ME 207 Strength of ME 321 Dynamic 1 aad 


CN 408 Physical Chem. _. 5 

ME 335 Engr. Materials 
Science—Physical 
Metallu 

CN 460 Intr. to 


=. 
ME 308 Computation Lab. _ 2 
*Hum.-Soc, Elective $ 


ev 


PS 320 procera Physics for 


ee 2 nD 
CH 415 Polymer Tech. _ 4 
ME 448 Iner. to Ceramics — 8 
EE 275 Electronic Devices __3 
*Hum,-Soc. Elective 5 





als I . 3 

HY 105 World History 3 

MS Military Training 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


ME 301 Thermodynamics 1 _4 
MF. 336 Physical Analysis 


of Materials I ss 4 
ME 456 Engr. Materials 
ience—Ferrous 
Metallurgy ——_. 
ME 512 Measurements Lab. _3 
*Hum.-Soc, Elective _5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 413 Intr. to X-Ray 


rystallography 5 
CN 475 Rate Processes in 


Materi = 
EE 381 Electromagnetic 
ae 
TSP 202 Applied Oral 
Communication 3 
Technical Elective — 5 


ME 309 Materials Testing 
Labora 


Se 
MS Military Training —_— 


ME 42] Heat Transfer — —4 
ME 358 Phase Diagrams —.—* 
ME 437 Engr. Materials 
Seseig 
ctallurgy —  —— 
EE 262 Circuits — a 
Technical Elective —5 


ME #46 Advanced Physical 
Metall - 


T 
Metallu 2 
ME 451 Adva Proj. ..—4 
Technical Elective = 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective -6 


Total — 206 quarter hours 


"Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 ($ hre.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


"See page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


NOTE: The sequence CH 111 and CH 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 103/CH 109 


and CH 104/CH 1041. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 





CE 303 Structural Materials Testing — . _5 PS 301 Intermediate Electricity and 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry — 4 5 M nelle tem —— 
CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry .— 5 PS $03 Optics SSS 
EE 418% Physical Electronias -  .—_— 4 PS S04 Applied Spect er 
EE 445 Solid State Electronics ‘5 PS 414 Electron Optica and Microscopy —.__. 5 
GE 30) hacen) 1. 5 PS 415 Introduction to Quantum Mechanics — 5 
ME 4357 Physical Analysie of Materials II 4 PS 455 Introduction to Solid State Physia 5 
ME 438 Residual Stresecs in Metals 5 TE 305 Fiber Technology —— Le 
ME 443 Photoelastic Stress & Strain Analysis — 3 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 1 § 
ME 447 Advanced Physical Metallurgy- 

Pe ee eee eee 


Textile Engineering 

The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with full-size 
machinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide 
variety of fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the weaving 
of the finished product. Included are laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 

The textile industry is the largest industry in Alabama, comprising 
more than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. 
The greater portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton 
system, is located in the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region 
alone, there are some 1500 plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, 
wool, and paper and an almost unlimited number of finished products. 
The industry is growing rapidly in all branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including 
manufacturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, research laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford un- 
usual opportunities for college-trained men and women. New fields of 
employment are opening in research and development and in the process 
of new fibers. The need for college graduates in textile engineering has 
never been greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely 
to be met within the next several years. 

The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to 
prepare students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in 
these curricula are combined with courses offered by other departments 
of the University to provide basic instruction in the fundamental 
sciences, engineering, technology and humanistic-social studies, The 
three curricula are: 


Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Engineering 
trains men and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes 
basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects 
needed for a basic understanding of the textile industry. It prepares stu- 
dents for graduate study and careers in textile research, engineering, 
production and management in the textile industry as well as in other 
allied industries, such as the manufacture of textile machinery and man- 
made fibers. 


Textile Chemistry. — The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains 
students in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the 
theory and practice of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students 
for graduate work and careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man- 
made fibers, dyestuff and other allied industries. 
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Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Management 
prepares the student for production, administrative and managerial po- 
sitions in the textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on pro 
duction and operational functions and the humanistic-social studies with 
the inclusion of textile subjects. Students are permitted in their junior 
and senior years to major in production, sales, or design according to 
their interests and professional needs. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of 
Textile Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to ob- 
tain a college education through the Cooperative Education Program, 
which is described on page 46 of this catalog. 

The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped 
to conduct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the 
Auburn Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and 
other departments of the University, the department serves the textile 
industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 141) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
TE 210 Fiber Process =. § TE 101 Intr. Textiles 1 TE 220 Weav, & Des. I 5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 265 Linear Dif. Eq. ._.3 ME 205 App. Mech, Static - ‘ 
HY 102 World Histo _$ HY 103 World History —... 3 ME 202 EMS-Structures 3 
PS 221 Gen. Physics I] 4 PS 222 Gen. Phys. It 4 +SP 202 Oral Communica. - - 
MS Military Training —.1 TE 211 Yarn Mfg. 1.5 MS Military Training —— 
MS Military Training 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 207 Stren. Merls. 1 $ ME 321 Dynamics J 4) ME 340 Fluid Mech. 1 ——? 
EE 262 Circuits _..$ EE 278 Elec. Devices _. -$ EE 381 Elecmag. D. — 4 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing _.5 TE 320 Weav. & Des. U 5 TE 324 Phy. Testing : 
TE 325 Text. Qual. Cont, _.2 PS 320 Mod. Phys./Eners. 3 TE $19 Chem. Testing ‘ 
ME 3O| Thermodynamics I 4 TE 20) Ind. Admin. 3 TE 205 Com. & Info. Sys - 
SENIOR YEAR 
TE 405 Warp Prepara, 5 TE 406 Text. Costing —...5 TE 441 Fabric Analysis ; 
tEH 304 Tech. Writing 3 TE 905 Fiber Technology S TE 412 Text. Mgt. ... 5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics _.. 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology S TE 424 Man-Made Fibers ; 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective 5 Technical Elective 5 *Hum.-Soc, Elective 5 
Technical Elective - 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 ($3 hr) and EH $04 (3 hrs): 
"See page 141 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical elective 
upon approval of the Head of the Department. 


EC 341 Business Law 5 IL $08 Gages & Measurement -3 
EC 402 American Industries — a 5 TE 321 Weaving & Design Ill — ; 
{& 301 Electronic Data Pros oss SOE $22 Yarn Manufacturing I a0 
IE 310 Motion & Time Study = COTTE 425 Man-Made Fibers HW — - 
IE $20 Engineering Economy — =. => 5 
Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 5 
CH 111 Gen. Chem, 5 CH 112 Gen. Chem. - 5 CH 115 Gen, Chem. ; 
FH 101 English Comp. . 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 105 English Comp. 5 
MH 160 Algebra & Trig. __5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Cal 4 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 WHY 10) World History _...3 HY 102 World History. a 
TE 101 Inter. Textiles —.... 1 ~MS Military Training ._.1 MS Military Training ~ | 
MS Military Training - PE Physical Education .I PE Physical Education - 


re Physical Education 


First Quorter 


CH 204 Anal. Chem. —. Me 
CH 204L Anal. Chem. Lab. .2 
MH 168 Anal. Geom. & Cal. .5 
HY 105 World History 
tSP 202 Oral Communica. 
MS Military Training . 


cee 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 


CH 205 Anal. Chem. 5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. .5 
TE 220 Weav. & Des. I _..5 
MS Military Training ...1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing 4 
TE 211 Yarn Mfg. 1 — 5 

*Hum.-Soc, Elective .3 


SENIOR YEAR 


CH 407 Physical Chem. . 
TE 417 Adv. Dyeing Beil 
TE 424 Man-Made Fibers __5 

echnical Elective ._5 
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Third Quarter 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. 6 
PA 202 Ethics & Soc. — 5 
TE 210 Fiber Process —____5 
TE 305 Fiber Tech. ....._ _ 3 


MS Military Training — 1 


CH 30% Organic Chem. — 5 
TE 317 Dveing & Finish. __ 5 
TE 319 Chem. Testing . 2 

Technical Elective — 5 
CH 408 Physical Chem. — 5 
TE 406 Textile Costing — _5 


Technical Elective _ 5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC oF | be substituted for SP 202 (5 hrs.) and EH 304 (5 hr.). 


"See page 141 for the selection o 


Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as (technical electives upon 
‘pproval of the Head of the Department. 





a 305 Organic Chemist _. & =ME SOI Thermodynamics I —. .._.... 4 
CH 404 Organic Anal. (Qual) — 5 MH 265 Diff. Equa. —________§ 
CN 432 Proc, Dyn, & Control —. a 5 ‘TE 32) Weav. & Des. 1 —_ _.__.._§ 
le 460 Intro. to Plastics ee Te. 200 Tan Ke eS 
iE 204 Computer Program — . —<iSté‘“«é«sST Es 4B Jacq. Weav. & Des, — —s 
; Stl Engr. Statistics I $ TE 425 Man-Made Fibers 1} ———____ ___5 
ME 520 Engineering Economy A » "FESR Pebwin Ante oe ened 
207 Stren. of Mat. 1 ate 
Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
; First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
in 10) English Comp. $ EH 102 English Comp. _.. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
101 World History ....3 HY 102 World History ....3 HY 103 World History —...5 
Tr 160 intr. Col. Math, 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 CH 200 Chem. Science 5 
EG | 1 Intr. Textiles 1 PA 202 Ethics & Sor. 5—é«iPG-sP21 1 «Inte. Psy. TC . — 5 
: 02 Engr. Drawing — 2 MS Military Training 1 IL 103 Mach. Tool Lab. —1 
Py hahaa Training —1 PE Physical Education 1 MS Milit Training I 
Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education l 
- SOPHOMORE YEAR 
jp 200 Gen. Economics 5 EC 202 Economics 11 5 EG 215 Fund. Acctng. —__5 
TE yt Ind. Admin. 3 FS 204 Survey Physics —._5 PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. 5 
Te 210 Fiber Process 5 «1 TE 220 Weay. & Design — 5 TE 211 Yarn Mfg. I ....__5 
us” Fiber Technology 3 MS Military Training 1 MS Military Training -_1 
Military Training _ 1 
Ec JUNIOR YEAR 
TE 3 Bus. & Eco. Stat. 1 5 JE 80) El. Data Proc. 5 EC $31 Marketing __--__ _5 
TEs 7 Bleach. & Dyeing __5 TE 320 Weav. & Des. 1 5 TE 317 Dyeing & Finish. 5 
tt o Yarn Mfg. t] 5s TE 324 Phys. Testing 3 ‘TE 32) Weay. & Des. III ..5 
9 Chem. Testing 2 +H 304 Technical Writ. 3 TE 525 Tex. Qual, Cont. ..2 
Fc SENIOR YEAR 
SP pup itdus. Relat, __5 EC 442 Personnel Mgt. 5 “TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
toe Oral Communicat. 3 TE 405 Warp Prepara. _..5 TE 412 Textile Mgt. —.._3 
Text. Costing 5 Technical Elective —5 TE 451 Fabric Analysis 3 
Technical Elective 5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective .$§ TE 418 Jacq: Weav. & Des. _.2 
echnical Elective ..5 


Total — 204 quarter hours 
ix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 202 (3 hrs.) and EH $04 (5 hrs.). 


Page 141 for the selection o 


Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
vneet™ addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 


4pproval of the Head of the Department. 











E : 

ic 32 Principles of Acctng. .——— 5 IF 310 Motion and Time Study ——_._ _ __5 

tC 46. Busines Law COE «920 Engineering Economy ——— ..... 5 

EC 440 Po: ee es IL 308 G and Measurements a 

HE 40 Bus. Pol. & Admin. PG 46) Industrial Psyc Ey 5 

lr soo History of Textiles == ss SCTE 417 Advanced Dycing a <a 
Prod. Cont. Techniques _..$ TE 425 Man-Made Fibers IX — 5 


School of Home Economics 


NorMa H. Compton, Dean 


OME ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program 

with its roots in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas of speciali- 
zation are concerned with all aspects of environment, health and human 
development. Home Economics is a complex of studies serving many 
‘Seg tes — broad liberal education for the unknown future, preparation 
or professional careers, and a background for home and family living. 
A basic core of subjects in liberal education is required of all under- 
graduate majors. All courses are open to both men and women students. 


With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to 
the solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional 
or preprofessional preparation for an increasing variety of positions, The 
Home Economics degree enables graduates to earn above-average salaries. 
Numerous positions of leadership are offered to majors in education, 
business, industry, and government. 


Programs 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be 
planned within eight curricula in the School of Home Economics. Thes¢ 
curricula are designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with 
varying interests. 

Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance 4 
program is planned. 

The School of Home Economics includes the Departments of Family 
and Child Development, Consumer Affairs, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned 
with the processes of growth and development of the individual in his 
daily living from infancy to old age and on the creation of techniqu® 
for facilitating such development. Its primary mission is the promotion 
of self-fulfillment of individuals and families through maximum utiliza 
tion of material and human resources. 

Two majors are offered in this department: Family Life and Early 
Childhood Education; Home Management and Family Economics. 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education (FLE) 


The major in Family Life and Early Childhood Education prepar® 
men and women for professional work with families and individuals of 
all age levels, with challenging careers in programs for young childre? 
and youth, social welfare, family life education and business. Throw 
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the course, Internship in Agencies Serving Children, majors are provided 
supervised job experience related to their area of interest. 


Curriculum in Family Life & Early Childhood Education (FLE) 


First Quarter 
H 101 English Comp. - 
CA 116 +44 for Everyday 


vy. 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology 
BI 101L Gen. Prin. mY 
Bio. Lab. ._. 
NF t!9 Nutrition and Man 
FCD 110 Contemporary 

Cy as tt 
LY 101 Library Science 1 
PE Physical Education | 1 


5 

3 
A 
~al 
3 


FCD 207 Prin. of Child 


v. —e 
HY 101 World History 
FED 21§ Human Develop- 9 
| 


Humanities Elective 3 
Approved Elective 3 


FCD 457 Teaching 
Prepri, Ed 


or 
FCD S57 The Aged & His 
FCD $04 Home & Fam. Life 3 
, e .3 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 
Approved Elective _ 5 


Meth, 


FCD 457 Family Relation- 


s ips . _ = ee, + 
PG 45% Personality 


oar’ 
Approved Elective .8 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


FH 102 English Comp. —_. _.3 
CA 115 Clothing for Man 3 
BI 103 Gen. Animal 


Biology —— — 
BI 108L Gen. Animal 

Biology Lab. —.....1 
MH 100 Mathematical 

OT Ea 
PE Physical Education —1! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 307 Growth & Dev. of 


HY 

SY 201 Sociology — ~~ 
Humanities Elective 5 
Approved Elective _3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FCD 417 Adol. in the Home . 

PG 54380 Social Psychology 

FCD 5253 Management for 
Mod. Li 


[fe = 
Approved Flective 


woe 


SENIOR YEAR 
FCD 467 Parent Education — 5 
CA 481 Man-Environment 


Relationships —___. 2 
Approved Elective 10 


Third Quarter 
EH 105 English Comp. — 
CA 118 Housing for Man . 
FCD 257 Fam. & Human 
a 
PG 211 Psychology I = 
PE Physical Fducation 


3 
3 

3 

f 
Approved Elective —5 


HY 105 World History —— 5 

FCD 327 The Child in a 
Culturally Disadv. 
Family — a 

SP 270 Group Leadership 5 
Humanities Elective $ 
App Elective .4 


FCD 417 Guidance of 
youn Che |= 223 
FCD 417L Guid. of Young 
“hilkd Lab. — 
NF 353 Comm. & F 
Helath 


Se. 
Approved Elective 10 


am, 


FCD 497 Internship in 
Agencies Serv. 
Child & Fam. 
or 
FCD 447 Directed Teaching 
Pre-primary Ed, 


Other Approved 
Elective _______.5 
Professional 

Elective 10 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Child Study Laboratories 


The Department of Family and Child Development provides three 
aboratories for the study of child development and human relations, 


Wo nursery schools for children three to five years of age and a kinder- 
he for five-year olds. The nursery school meets from 9:00 a.m. to 
‘= hoon. A hot lunch is served to the three-year olds, The kindergarten 
i in session from | to 4 p.m. Children admitted to the child study 
sporatories are selected from an application list. A plications may be 
raced: with the Department of Family and Child Development when 
a child is 1% years old. Children are admitted on an early applica- 
‘On basis and laboratory needs. 


Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed 


f . . * * * 
°F students interested in a broad general education in home economics. 


Lit School of Home Economics 


Professional preparation is offered for positions in consumer economics, 
family economics, financial counseling, Cooperative Extension Service, 
home service and other areas of business, requiring a background in 
home management and social science. Valuable experience may 
gained for graduate study. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FH 101 English Comp. 3 FH 102 English Comp. ....3. EH 108 English Comp. -—3 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CA 115 Clothing and Man .8 FCD 257 Fam. & Human 
LUM. 230. >— 3 CH 10% General Chemistry 4 Dev... ~--——— 
MH 107 College Algebra & CH 108L Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man 3 HY 101 World History 3 CH 104L Chemistry Lab. —! 
FCD 110 Contem. Home Ec. 1 CA 118% Housing for Man _8 HY 102 World History ——3 
LY 10! Use of Library __1 PE Physical Education | SP 202 App, Oral Comm. 5 
re Physical Education | 1 PE Physical Education -| 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FH 253 Lit. in English 3 EH 254 Lit. in English 3 EC 200 Economics I _..—4 
VM 210 Human Physiology 5 PS 204 Found. of Physics 5 SY 20! Intr. to Sociology -+ 
PG 211 Intr. to Psychology [3 PG 212 Intr. to Psy. U _§ CA 233 Home Equipment : 
HY 103 World History .__.3 NF 202 Meal Management —.5 JM 515 Agr. Journalism —— 
CA 225. Tettile ...._._ —§ ae I 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 325 Mgt. for Modern VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology 5 CA 345 Int. Home Problems 4 
iving —  _8§ CA 333 Light. Equipment 3 NF 353 Comm, & Fam. , 
CA 803 The House _— = 5 ~=6CA 318 Home Furnishings 5 Heath .......——— 
FCD 307 Growth & Dew. of EC 34] Busines Law — 5 CA $10 Mass Commun, in 
Cz. _§ Fam. and Consumer 
Elective ae Sere, = eos —§ 
NF 872 Fund. of Nutrition — 
Elective = men 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 Cons. & the Mkt. 5 FCD 463 Family Economics _5 FCD 457 Family Relation: . 
FCD 443 Home Meat, CA 453 Food Equipment —.5 ships — ; 
Residence ie Electives _ SS 8)«OC CAs 432 Man-Environ. Rel. H 
oo ae Electives _.— - — 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on man’s physical ¢% 
vironment and resources, including his personal interaction with this 
environment. The housing in which he lives, the home furnishings 4™ 
equipment surrounding him, the clothes he wears, and the beauty in his 
environment are all matters of fundamental concern. 


Three majors are currently offered in this department: Clothing: 
Textiles and Related Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing and Equi?’ 
ment. Students are trained to apply science and technology in evaluating 
consumer products. This training, in addition to providing better co™ 
sumers, leads to careers for men and women in business or government 
positions serving consumers in fields such as fashion merchandising 
textile design, textile science, and public utilities. 


Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional option ©” 
riculum providing flexibility for preparation in specific areas of spect#” 
ization based on students’ professional goals. Diversification within the 
major allows for application of knowledge in such varied fields as t&* 
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tile and apparel design, production and promotion; research; fashion 
journalism; consumer problems; and individual creativity. A unique 
interdisciplinary potential is created by the existence on one campus — 
located within a textile area — of Clothing and Textiles, Textile Engi- 
neering, the Experiment Station for research and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service for consumer application. 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quorter Second Querter Third Quorter 
EH 10] Eng. Comp. —.....8 EH 102 Eng. Comp. —__- 3__ EH 105 Eng. Comp. —..__ _3 
HY 101 World History _.% HY 102 World History —..3 HY 103 World History — 5 
MH 159 Precalculus CH 103 Gen. Chem. —........4 CH 104 Gen. Chem. —... _4 
Mathematics —.. 5 CH IOSL Gen. Chem. Lab. _1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CA 115 Clothing & Man. . $ CA 105 Fund. of Clo. _____5 
Living — —_5 LY 101 Use of Library aes Te, Physical Education —.1 
FCD 1106 te Oi Contemp. ; PE Physical Education ] 
ae) =< nee 
PE Physical Education _! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 Lit. in Eng. _$ EH 254 Lit. in Eng. 3 SY_ 201 Sociology ........_ 5 
PG 211 Gen. Psych. 8 »=NF 119 Nutr. & Man, —.... 3. - VM 210 Human Physio. 5 
EC 200 Economics | 5 CA 225 Textiles _— __§ SP 202 App. Oral Comm. —$ 
FCD 117 Fam. & Human **Support Electives 5 **Support Elective 5 
Dev. CC SCOCA 118 Housing for Man —_5 
**** Approved 
Elective _ es 
Ps JUNIOR YEAR 
5 204 Physics _ _& «6M «S11 Bacteriology 5 CA 385 Creative Weaving 5 
IM $15 Ag. Journalism —- § +=FCD 328 Management for CA 395 Clothing Design — 5 
**Support Elective 5 Living ooo * Professional 
***Home Economics CA 303 The House —...5 oy, eee 
ASTI AE ***Home Economics **** Approved 
he RD Elective —____._.___ 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
* Professional CA 425 Hist of Cost — 5 CA 431 Man-Environment 
Electives ..........._10 * Professional eer 
**** Approved Elective ee * Professional 
2. ee ees **** Approved . eae Se 
———— =. pproved 
cc Electives —.__ _ 10 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


_"Professional Electives — a minimum of 25 hours of Clothing and Textiles chosen with 
advice and consent of adviser. 


E **Supporting Electives — a minimum of 15 hours from an area outside the School of Home 
‘Onomics in a discipline that will closely support professional goals. 


***Home Economics Electives — a minimum of 10 hours chosen from some other area of Home 
Economics for personal or professional goals. 


****Approved Electives — In addition to the specified electives, a minimum of 28 hours will 
be taken in a special area of professional ‘wer Be tip Examples: Textile Science, Textile Design, 
gn and Production of Clothing, Education, and Fashion Journalism. 


All electives must be approved by the student's adviser. 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer 
OF assistant buyer, comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, 
merchandise manager, fashion promoter, or Owner-manager of a small 
‘tore. Three months of retail training is included in the fashion mer- 
chandising curriculum. 
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Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


First Quarter 


EH 101 English Comp. 3 
101 History 5 

MH 159 Math. 

116 net for Everyday s 

FCD 110 Contemporary H. 7 


PE Physical Education _1 


ae 6 we oe _— 


EH 253 English Lit. _....__3 
EC 200 Economia I _.___5 


CA 205 Family Clothing _—5 
VM 210 Physiology 5 


MT 381 Marketing —.. _ 5 

CA 516 Fashion 

JM 315 Journalism 
Prof. 


CA 416 apparel Q Quality a 
CA 485 Eq. & Care of t Tex. _§ 
lective 


io 
Prof. Elective  _—-5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. _._ 
HY 102 History Sentiegnaee 
CH 103 Chemistry .....__.____.4 
CH 103L Chemistry, Lab. l 
CA 115 Clothing & Man = a 
LY 101 Lib Science —____] 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 








EC 202 Economia 1] —...._ 5 

SY. 201 Sociolony =s 

CA 115 Housing for Man ___8 
JUNIOR YEAR 

CA 325 Retailing .__._...___5 

FCD 325 ie for 

VM 311 Bacteriol ae 

CA 385 Creative Weaving 5 

Elective ol 

SENIOR YEAR 

MT 452 Advertisi ——— 

CA 425 H Costume 5 

CA 445 Fash. Merchandising .5 

CA 431 Man-Environment 


Relations 2 





Third Quorter 

EH 1035 — Comp. —._.3 
HY 108 H istory ee | 
CH 104 is aw 
CH 104L Chemistry Lab. ——! 
NF 119 Nutrition & Man. —-5 
FCD 257 — & Human 

PE Physical Education _! 
ACF 211 Accounting — 5 
PS 204 Ph oe 
PG 211 Psychol ws: 
SP 202 App. Comm. -3 


CA $35 Retail Training —.__8 
Prof. Elective ___5 
Elective _._ __-____-_5 


MT 435 Mk Problems ——5 
CA 455 Tex le Testing ___5 
EC 438 Retail Mdsing. _____5 

Prof, Elective 5 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Housing and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing and Equipment program prepares students for posi- 
tions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research centers, 
governmental agencies, retail associations, and other business areas in 


Home Economics. 


This curriculum serves and prepares professional 


homemakers, those engaged in adult education and Cooperative Exten- 
sion. Courses from this program may be elected by students in other 
curricula; examples include programs centered on safety education, 
house structure, engineering and the applications of physics. 


Curriculum in Housing and Equipment (HEQ) 


First Quorter 
EH 101 English 
ye ——— 
CA 116 an Everyday 
v. 
MH 107 College Algebr Algebra _ 5 


FCD 110 Contemp. Aw 
NF 119 Nutrition and Man 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ——1 
PE Physical Fducation _! 


EH 255 Literature in 
English — 
HY 108 World History 





Ss 
VM 210 Human Physiology : = 


PG 211 Intr. to Psychology 
CA 225 Textiles . 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Querter 


EH 102 English Composition 5% 
CH 105 General Chemistry —4 
CH 103L Chemistry Lab.  —!1 


CA 115 Clothing and Man —3 
HY 101 World History cma 
CA 115 Housing and Man —5 
PE Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Literature in 
English ——— 


ng oe 

NF 202 Meal Management — 5 

PG 212 gee to Psychology 

PS 204 Foundations of 
i. pees: | 


Third Quorter 
108 English 

Composition _____—3 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Chemistry Lab. _—! 
HY 102 World History 3 
FCD 257 a and Human ane 
SP 202 App. Oral Comm. -3 
PE Physical Education ! 


EH 


EC 200 Economia [I —_._- 
CA 288 Home uipment - 

SY 210 Intr. to ology — 
JM $15 Agri. Journalism —— 


oie 


UL 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CA 303 The Hous = 5 + CA 333 Lighting Equipment $ NF 353 Com, and Family 
FCD $23 Mgt. for Modern VM ST) Genera - Sa 
paving eet es oe Bacteriology ——.. 5 = CA 433 Food Equipment —.5 
CA 345 Int. Home CA $10 Mass. Commutic. Approved Electives _10 
Problems _._.. 5 Family aad Cons. 7 
Approved Elective _5 a eae ——— 
; ou 
Teh. 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 The Cons. and CA. 49% House Udility Core -§ «CA 485 Laundry Eq. and 
the Mkt. ~~  §—S—C FOE 465 Family Economity. 5 Care of Textile 
Approved Electives _13 Approved Electives 10 Attics 5 
FCD 448 Home Management 


Residence 
CA 431 Man-Environ. Rel. 

or Senior Seminar 2-5 

Approved Electives _4 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Department of Nutrition and Foods is primarily concerned 
with the healthy physical growth and development of individuals and 
families. 

Through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Institution Food Man- 
agement, and Pre-Nursing Science, this department prepares students 
for positions in hospitals, business and industry, and teaching and assists 
in solving national and international health problems. 


Institution Food Management (1FM ) 


The Institution Food Management major trains both men and 
women to manage efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution 
food service operations. Food Production, consumption and service is 
today the third largest business in the world and demands highly 
tramed personnel, 


Curriculum in Institution Food Management (IFM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 10! Eng. Comp. _8 CH 103 Gen. Chem, — 4 CH 104 Gen. Chem. 4 
NF 119 Nutr. and Man. __$ CH 103L Chem. Lab. _.__1 GH 104L Chem. Lab. 1 
HY 101 World History 8 EH 102 Eng. Comp. 3 EH 103 Eng. Comp. 3 
LY 101 Library Science —__1 NF 102 Foods & Nutr. __5 HY 10% World History 3 
MH 159 or 160 Math... § + HY 102 World History _....3 MS Military Training—men 
MS Military Training—men MS Military Training—men or elect.—women — 1 
p or clect.—women .__.1 or elect.—women .._1 PE Physical Education —_ 1 
E Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _1 NF 202 Meal Mgt. 5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 











CH 203 Organic Chem. 5 EC 200 Economics I 5 EC 202 Economics II _ 5 
EC 21) Accounting - 5 SY 201 Sociology — _—> SP 202 App. Oral Comm. —$ 
EH 253 Lit. in Eng. 5 MS Military Training—men MS Military Training—men 
MS Military Training—men or elect.—women ...1 or elect.—women ——1 
. or elect.—women. 1 PS 204 Physics — — VM 210 Physiology —_____.. 5 
G 211 Gen. Psychology —_$ aie 35 
cei JUNIOR YEAR 

C 341 Business Law —. =S=sds5S—SsC(NNF- 83552. I st. . & Per. MT 33] Prin. of Mkt... 5 
NF 412 Quantity Food M. oe EC 333 Salesmanship ss 8 


ee Ee. 
EL Nutr. & Health —_...§ NF 362 Problems in 
—_——§ VM°S3I1! Bacteriology — 5 Oo a 
— ve 5 *Elective __£_._.__._.._§ 


*To qualify for ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students 
Mo be required to take HE 312, Nutritional Biochemistry; HE 372, 452, Nutrition and Diet, 
E 402 Therapy, FED 214, Educational Psychology. 





IM 315 Ag. To 
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SENIOR YEAR 
MT 482 Advertising _.. 3 NF 432 Food Serv. Plan. AH 310 Meat & Meat 
IE 5301 Elec. Data Proc. — _5 Lay-out Equip. _.__5 , ea 
Electives —....-. 8 DH 411 Food Plant San. 5 NF 422 Inst. Food Purch. - 5 
NF 442 Catering 3 + NF 482 Food Serv. Cost 
NF 462 Exp. Foods _._..._ 5 ve ae 
Elective. _._..__.___ 3 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


Nutrition and Foods (NF ) 


Nutrition and Foods prepares majors for positions in research, 
teaching, extension, communications (journalism, radio, television), food 
service, dietetics (therapeutic, clinical, consulting, administrative). Such 
positions are available in private industry, hospitals, government agen- 
cies and educational institutions. 


Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 +=~EH 102 English Comp... = 3-~— EH +108 English Comp. 3 
HY 10! World History _ 3 HY 102 World History —... S$ HY 108 World History ———.5 
MH 150 or 160 Math 5 CH 108 Gen. Chemistry —...4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry _— 
NF _ 119 Nutrition and Man 8 CH I0SL Gen. Chemistry CH 104L Gen, Chemistry 
FCD 110 Contemporary Lab. _ aes Ce 
H. Ec Ss CA. _:115 Clothing and Man. ..3. NF 102 Foods and 
PE Physical Education _1 I trition 5 





LY 101 Use of Library —.... u — 
PE Physical Education _.1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry % EC 200 Economics I 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology ——5 

NF 202 Meal Management 5 ACF 211 Accounting ...... .5_— ss NF $12 Nutr. Bio. Chemistry 5 

SY 201 Sociology ss 5S SC EH «258 Lit. in English = 5 VM 210 physiology Sa 

CA 113 Housing for Man 3 CA 116 Art for Everyday . SP 202 App. Oral. Comm. 5 
v. . 








JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 214 Ed. Psychol —.5 NF 352 Inst. Org. & Mgt. 5 PS 204 Physics _._.._.--5 
FCD $23 Mgt. for Modern VM S11 Bacterio 5 M315 Ag. Journalism —_5 
Lis tnt abe Prof. Electives _ 8 Prof, Electives 10 
NF 372 Fund. of Nutrition 8 
FCD 257 Fam. k& Human 
ME Sao OS * 
Elective oe 
SENIOR YEAR 
NF 412 Qty. Food NF 342 Nutr. & Diet _.__._5 NF 402 Diet Therapy ——5 
Production _..____5§ NF 462 Exp. Foods _._...5 NF 422 Inst. Food 
Prof. Electives __-18 Rises — — -§ Purchasing ——__.—__5 
CA 431 Man-Environment 
Relations SS 
Elective _. 4 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


Special areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food & 
Nutrition, Research, and Teacher Education may be developed through choice of elective courses 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic 
two-year program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assist- 
ed with transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of 
the baccalaureate program in nursing. The Emory University, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and other accredited schools of nursing have ap 
proved this program as meeting their pre-nursing requirements. 
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Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 Eng. Comp. 3 BI 101 Biology — 4 CH 104 Gen. Chem. —.____ 4 
NF 102 Foods & Nutr. 5 BI IOIL Biology Lab, 1 CH 104L Chem. Lab. nn 
HY 101 World History _....3 CH 108 Gen. Chem. —. «.4—s—« HX: 108 World History 5 
LY 10! Library Science 1 CH 108L Chem. Lab. ——.1 EH 105 Eng. Comp. _..__... 3 
MH 159 or 160 Math 5 EH 102 Eng. Gomp... S_ ~PE Physical Education 1 
PE Phssical Education —1 HY 102 World History % *BI 104 Human Biology or 
PE Physical Education 1 **VM 220 Human Anat. & 
Physiology —...-—— OS 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 208 Organic Chem. — 5 TCD 207 Prin. of Child FED 214 Fduc. Psychology —5 
PG 211 Gen. Psych. 3 Development —. % NE 312 Biochemistry 5 
SY 20! Sociology 5 NF 372 Nutr. & Health 3 NF 562 Problems in Comm. 
"VM 210 Physiology. or PG 212 Gen. Psych. ne Nutrition — 
VM 221 Human Anat. & *PA 330 Philosophy of Rel. EH 253 Li. in Eng. — —_3 
Physiology 5 or SP 202 App. Oral Comm, 
VM S11 Bacteriology . __5 or Elective _ 3 
**PS 204 Physia — Se 


Total — 108 quarter hours 


*Courses required by Emory University. 
**Coures required by the University of Alabama. 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program 
of the School of Education is open to students registered in the School 
of Home Economics to the same extent that it is open to students regis- 
tered in the School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements 
of both the Teacher Education Program and curriculum requirements 
in the School of Home Economics in any one of five areas, the Dean of 
the School of Education will recommend to the State Department of 
Education that the appropriate professional certificate be issued. The 
five majors within the dual objective program are as follows: 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 

Clothing, Textiles and Related Art 

Nutrition and F 

Home Management and Family Economics 

Housing and Equipment 
- It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior 
high or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible 
~ their four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be advised 
'Y two advisers, a professional education adviser in the School of Educa- 
tion and an academic adviser in the School of Home Economics. The 
advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling 
‘tudent course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the re- 
{"irements for both the Home Economics curricula and Teacher Edu- 
“ation training, 


GRADUATE WORK 


_ The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master 

of Science degree, Master of Arts degree, and to the professional degree, 

aster of Home Economics. For further information consult the Home 
‘onomics course descriptions and the graduate catalog. 


School of Pharmacy 


SAMUEL TERRY CoKER, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of 
T the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes 
pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, which formulates the educational, 
scientific and professional principles and standards which approved 
Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The thorough academic background provided by the five-year cur- 
riculum prepares students to pursue a variety of careers. Excellent op- 
portunities exist in community pharmacy, wholesale pharmacy, indus- 
trial pharmacy (research, product development, analytical contro] and 

roduct manufacture, sales and distribution), hospital pharmacy, public 

ealth, Food & Drug Administration, toxicology, and research and teach- 
ing after further education. Pharmacy, especially hospital pharmacy, 
offers outstanding opportunities for women. Many opportunities exist 
in each of these areas for the pharmacist of the future. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


The curriculum in pharmacy prepafés students for licensure by the 
pharmacy boards of the various states as well as for careers in those 
areas of pharmacy not requiring registration. 

The entrance requirements of the School of Pharmacy may be satis 
fied by completion of the basic six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as 
outlined on page 10]. Any or all of these requirements may be met by 
transfer, A minimum grade point average of 1,00 is required for succes* 
ful completion of the pre-pharmacy curriculum. 


The student must make application to the Pharmacy Admissions 
Committee for determination of eligibility. Special application forms 
are available from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of 
Admissions. A transfer student must submit an application to the Phar- 
macy Admissions Committee at least 30 days prior to the expected date 
of admission. This application is in addition to the one required for 
admission to Auburn University. Students on the Auburn campus should 
follow the schedule suggested by the pre-pharmacy advisor. Transfer 
students from Junior Colleges may receive no more than 109 quarter 
hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy) whereas students tran 
ferring from four-year institutions will receive no more than 127 quarter 
hours credit for work completed in a non-pharmacy curriculum. 
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A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must 
complete 20 hours in the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences (Group 
l) with a minimum of 12 hours in courses of at least sophomore level 
in one and a minimum of 8 hours in courses of at least sophomore level 
in the other of these two general areas. Some of the courses included 
in these two areas are required for the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Pharmacy and may be scheduled any time prior to the third professional 
year. It is recommended that these required courses be scheduled early 
in order to avoid possible scheduling difficulties. 

In addition to the 20 hours required in the areas of Humanities 
and Social Sciences, a student may complete his remaining elective re- 
Pacman in these two areas or in the areas of Mathematics and Natural 

4ence (Group Ii). 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose 
cither a professional option in preparation for general practice, includ- 
ing hospital pharmacy, or a scientific option in preparation for industry, 
research or teaching. The program of each student under either option 
must be approved by the advisor and those choosing the scientific option 
must have the approval of the Dean. Both options will adequately pre- 
pare students for State Board examinations. It is hoped that these op- 
tions will motivate the superior student to achieve an educational level 
consistent with his ability and interests. 


Electives should be chosen according to the interests of the student 
and approved by the adviser. 

Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up 
to 10 hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be 
applied toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registra- 


= in graduate courses must be approved by the Dean of Graduate 
ool. 


_ Attention is called to the following regulation of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from 
a recognized college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three 
‘cholastic years of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said 
school or college.” 


Scholarships and Loans 


Information concerning available scholarships and loans may be 
obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial Aid, or the 
Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn University, 


Pharmacy Extension Program 


A program of extension and continuing education is available for 
Alabama pharmacists. The rapid advancements being made in the 
pharmaceutical sciences make it imperative to bring new knowledge 
and refresher courses to the pharmacist in or near his home. Meetings 
Will be held throughout the year, enabling most Alabama pharmacists 
to avail themselves of the educational service. Faculty members of the 
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School, as well as experts in industry and in state and federal govern- 
mental agencies, will serve as instructors. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


First Quorter 

PY 100 Convocation** 
PY 201 Inorganic Phar. 
PY 205 Saree of Phar 3 

story rmacy. 
CH 401 Biochemistry 5 
EC 200 General Economic —5 





PY 100 Convocation —.._ _.0 
at ea ree Tech. I ears 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology 5 


PY 100 Convocation ____.__0 
PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I 5 
***PY 416 g Marketing _5 


OO See 
Professional Elective _% 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR* 
Second Quorter 
PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 203 Organic Phar. 
Chem 


8 SS 
VM 200 Microbiology ——— 5 


CH 302 Biochemistry 4 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting — 5 


SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 





PY 100 Convocation ~ 0 
PY 303 Phar. Tech. If _ 5 
PY 405 Pharmacology I 5 
***PY 307 Pharmacognosy 
a eee 
a 


THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II — 5 
PY 415 Phar. Jurisprudence _3 
***PY 408 Pharmacy 
ee Te eee 
Professional Elective .5 


Third Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation —~——— 
PY 102 Phar. Mathematics —5 
PY 506 Pharma osy I 
PY 802 Organic Phar. 

Chem. II _ 
VM 204 Pa ic 


Microbio, 5 


PY 100 Convocation _____—0 
PY 304 Phar. Tech. Tt ——5 
PY 406 Pharmacology 11 ——5 
PY 404 Chemistry o! 

Natural Products 5 


PY 100 Convocation _——_—° 
PY 402 Disp. Pharmacy 


Ill or 
PY 411 Elements of 

Phar. Mfg. _____—-5 
PY 428 Public Health 4 
SSB hin sow) ET 

Elective (Group 11)4 


Total — 153 quarter hours 


*Options may be chosen at the beginning of the First Professional Year. 
**Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. 


***With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 


NOTES: 1. Proficiency in typing is required for admission to the fifth year. 
2.. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 


3. A set of Class C Metric and A ries’ weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, is required for all Pharmacy laboratories. 


Group I Electives: Courses in Departments of English, Foreign La 
Music, Dram@ and Art, Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Busi 


History, and Political Science. 


age*, Speech, Philosophy, 
ministration, Geography. 


Group IT Electives: Courses in Seperate of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Animal Science 
ne, ny, 


Poultry Science, Veterinary Medici 


*Ten hours must be completed in one language for credit. 


SP 202, PG 211, PG 212, EH 214, EH 253, EH 254, any Foreign mE (2 
uired for credit), PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, HY 201, H 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Zoology, and Pharmacy. 


ont 
uarters of A 


202, EC 201, EC 


langu req 
EC 341, MH 162, MH 163, MH 264, MH 567, IE 204, BY 401, ZY 300, ZY 301, ZY 402, PY 10}, 
PY 202. Any course in Groups I or LI of 300 level or higher may be considered as a suitable 


elective. 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 
Newtson KInc, Assisiant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully ac- 

credited program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine, The curriculum requires four years in the profes- 
sional school after completion of at least seven quarters of the pre-pro- 
fessional course. 


Specific Information 
Admission 


Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point 
average of 1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is 
required for admission, A grade of D on any required course will not be 
accepted, The Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine may require a personal interview with any applicant and may 
also require a reading comprehension test, or an examination on any 
required course. The School of Arts and Sciences offers a two-year Pre- 
Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available to residents of Ala- 
bama. Although farm experience is not a requirement for admission, 
“pplicants are urged to gain such experience. Students without farm 
knowledge frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly 
in the clinical areas. Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary 
fourse should be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Auburn Uni- 
versity, 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre- 
Professional requirements at institutions within their home state, since 
they are not eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at 
Auburn University. One hundred and twenty quarter hours pre-profes- 
sional work is required for entrance into the professional curriculum, 
This 120 quarter hours must include 15 quarter hours of inorganic 
chemistry, 10 quarter hours of organic chemrstry, 10 quarter hours of 
Physics, 5 quarter hours of genetics, 10 quarter hours of zoology, 9 
{Marter hours of English, 10 quarter hours of college mathematics in- 
cluding calculus, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 3 quarter hours 
Of feeds and feeding, 9 quarter hours of history, and 3 quarter hours 
Of medical vocabulary, An additional 15 quarter hours of electives in 
‘umanities and fine arts, and the social sciences must be earned to meet 
the Liberal Educational requirements of the University. Ten quarter 
hours of Latin or modern language may be substituted for medical vo- 
‘abulary, or this course may be taken through the Correspondence Study 
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Department, Auburn University, Three semester-hour courses will be 
accepted as the equivalent in subject-matter content of five-quarter-hour 
courses. 


Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained 
through formal application not later than February 15 preceding the 
Fall Quarter in which admission is desired. Preliminary consideration 
for admission will be based on academic work completed prior to Feb- 
ruary 15, Final consideration will be based on academic work completed 
prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


1, Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by 
Auburn University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 
preceding admission date, (Only one transcript is required of students 
formerly enrolled at Auburn University.) 


2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended. 
3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 


4. Letters of recommendation from three persons vouching for char- 
acter, integrity and general qualifications. 


Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for ad- 
mission at the time of application must submit by July 1 two supple- 
mental official transcripts of any work completed after application 1s 


filed. 


If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he 
must submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examina- 
tion report on a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks 
prior to date of registration (not required by students formerly enrolled 
at Auburn University), and an application processing fee. 


The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Ad- 
missions of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These 
selections are made from the applicants who have been certified by the 
committees in the respective states after giving due consideration to 
scholastic record and general adaptability for the profession. The right 
is reserved to accept or reject any applicant. All applications for ad- 
mission must be on file at the School of Veterinary Medicine by Feb- 
ruary 15 preceding date of admission. 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the 
faculty. Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the 


use of this instrument. Microscopes may be purchased through the Book 
Store of Auburn University. 


Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for 
Veterinary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states 
— Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
While there is no limit on the number of applications, the School's 
facilities make it necessary to restrict admissions. 
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The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the 
Southern Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance 
service lor students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Students attending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the sev- 
eral states should contact the counseling and guidance service for infor- 
mation and advice concerning courses which will be acceptable in the 
pre-veterinary curriculum, Inquiries should be made early and ad- 
dressed ta: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Kentucky: Executive Secretary 
Council on Public Higher Education 
State National Bank Building Annex 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
rig i State University 
State College, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School 
of Veterinary Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several 
states. An officer, or board, in each state certifies applicants as to rest- 
dence and evaluates the courses completed. Courses accspras in the 
degree program at the State Land-Grant Institution will considered 
acceptable in the Auburn University pre-veterinary program. An appli- 
cant who wishes to be included in his state's list of eligibles for entrance 
into the School of Veterinary Medicine should send his completed appli- 
cation together with three letters of recommendation and transcripts 
covering all college work completed to the appropriate address as indi- 
cated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Certification Committee for Regional Education 
State University System of Florida 
Office of the Board of Regents 
Tallahassee, Florida 32504 
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Kentucky: Chairman 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher 
Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make 
a scholastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic 
or calendar year may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine for scholastic deficiency. Students who make a grade of F on any 
course may be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. If readmitted such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible 
for admission to other curricula provided they meet the University 
scholastic requirements for continuation in residence. The scholastic 
penalties incurred while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
will become a part of the student's record. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 





FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 

VM %20 Anatomy I 5 VM 321 Anatomy 1 —_§ VM 322 Anatomy 111 — 5 
VM 326 Histology 5 VM 327 Organology 5 VM 328 Embryology 5 
VM 380 Vet, Micro, 1 5 «VM SSI Vet. Micro. If — 5 VM 356 Physiology 1V 5 
VM 318 Physiology I —..... 5. VM 329 Physiology II . = $_-—- VM 332 Physiology III 5 

SECOND YEAR 
VM 436 Pharmaco I 5 VM 444 Physiology VI _. 5 VM 488 Pharmaco mm —5 
VM 443 Physiology : 5 VM 451 Pathology 11 5 VM 46! Vet. Micro. TIT 5 
VM 450 Pathology I _§ VM457 Vet. Parasit. 1 5 VM 452 Clinical Pathology — 5 
VM 456 Vet. Parasit. IT... 3 VM 437 Pharmacology II _..3 VM 453 Pathology III 3 
VM 458 Vet. Parasic. 11 3 

THIRD YEAR 
PH 422 Avian Disease 5 VM50I Vet. Medicine Il .. 5 VM 504 Vet. Surgery IT 5 
VM 500 Vet. Medicine I 5 + VM523 Veterinary Public VM 512 Vet. Surgery HT. —3 
VM 510 Vet. Medicine IV — 5 (on )) ra _5& VM 502 Vet. Medicine 111 ——5 
VM5%4 Lab. Animal VM 503 Vet. Su 1. 8) VM 519 Vet. Medicine V $ 
Medicine . 3 VM S80 Vet. R colaers —$ VM 550 Vet. Obstetrics If —* 
VM 526 Clinics I . 2 VM527 Clinie 1 2 VM 508 Clinics ITT — = 
VM 525 Jurisp. & Ethics 1 VM 540 Vet. Obstetrics I... 2 VM 509 Clinics IV I 


VM531 Jurisp. & Ethie — 1 
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FOURTH YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VM 554 Vet. Medicine VI _..5 VM 555 Vet. Medicine VII 5 VM 556 Vet. Medicine VIII —5 
VM 569 Veterinary Public VM 559 Vet. Medicine IX ...3 VM 588 Vet. Medicine XI 5 

Health I nee VM 561 Vet. Medicine X —. 3 VM 568 Clinics IX recat 
VM 542 Applied Anatomy _.3 VM 567 Clinics VIL 3 VM 582 Seminar aceemerent 
VM 560 Vet. Obstetrics IT 3 VM 564 Clinics VIIT 2): VM 565 Clinics X nal 
VM 566 Clinics Vo CO M552 Jurisp. & Ethics —..1 VM 574 Vet. Surgery VI —..1 
VM 563 Clinics VI 2 VM 5738 Vet. Surgery V —1 


VM 572 Vet. Surgery IV ___I 
Total — 230 quarter hours 


Graduate 


_ All departments offer programs through the Graduate School lead- 
ing to a Master of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be 
required to pass a preliminary oral and/or written examination to dem- 
onstrate adequate knowledge in their chosen fields. A doctoral program 
leading to a Doctor of Philosophy is offered in Physiology. This is an 
interdiciplinary program that offers sufficient flexibility to permit stu- 
dents to adapt programs to their individual needs. 


Extension 


Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school 
provides continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn 
and at off-campus sites. 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
Pau. F. Parks, Assistant Dean 


es REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed 
to equal or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

A student with a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
university may apply to the Dean of the Graduate Schoo] for admission. 
Application forms for admission may be secured from the Graduate 

ool and must be submitted at least three weeks before registration. 
Two transcripts of undergraduate credits and satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations must also be sub- 
mitted. Every applicant must have a satisfactory undergraduate record 
and show adequate preparation in the field in which he desires to major 
as determined by the screening committee of the department concerned. 

The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed im 
formation on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered 
for graduate credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assist- 
antships, and other matters pertaining to graduate work in this institu: 
tion. Undergraduates wishing to register for graduate courses should 
consult this bulletin for regulations concerning such registration. A bul: 
ae pay be obtained upon request from the Dean of the Graduate 

ool. 

The Graduate Schoo] administers graduate work leading to the de- 

grees listed below. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master's Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricul- 
tural Economics and Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agron: 
omy and Soils, Animal Science, Animal Nutrition, Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Business Administration, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Production, Economics, 
Education, Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management. 
Forestry, Home Economics, Horticulture, Industrial Engineering, Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Science, Ornamental Horti- 
culture, Pharmacy, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Toxicology. 
Veterinary Medicine, Wildlife Management, and Zoology. 


Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech. 


Other Master’s Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of City and 
Regional Planning, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construc- 
tion, Master of Business Administration, Master of Education, Master 
of Home Economics, Master of Arts in College Teaching. 
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The Specialist in Education Program 


_ Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Ad- 
ministration, Supervision, and Guidance. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Super- 
vision and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, 
Animal Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Electrical En- 
gineering, English, Forestry, History, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, and Zoology-Entomology, and 
interdisciplinary programs in Agricultural Engineering, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


_ Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. Through this cooperative association our graduate research 
programs have at their disposal the facilities of the National Labora- 
tories in Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories. When 
advanced degree candidates in certain areas have completed their resi- 
dence work at Auburn it is possible, by special arrangement, for them 
to go to Oak Ridge to do their research problems and prepare their 
theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty members to obtain 
appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program for 
varying Leese usually not less than three months, in order to pursue 
advanced studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and 
students may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date develop- 
ments in atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak 
Ridge Laboratories. 


_ The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellow- 
ships. The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents 
of the student and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. 
Faculty members may work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate 
with their current college salary and rank. 


Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge 
Laboratories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate 
ool. 


Auburn Computer Center 


Letanp H. WitutAMs, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, which is equipped with an 1BM $60 
model 50 computer, is administered by the Graduate School. Computer 
time is available for research, instructional, extension, or administrative 
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projects with the endorsement of any University department. However, 
all researchers are encouraged to obtain external funds to support com- 
puter time and associated costs required for their work. Details concern- 
ing arrangements for the use of computer services are available in most 
departments but can also be obtained from the Director of the Com- 
puter Center. 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 
Department of Military Science 


Covtonet Anprew W. LAMAR, JR. 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back 

to the Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 re- 
quires that military instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in 
Military Science is under the supervision of an officer of the Active 
Army who is detailed as Professor of Military Science. By appointment 
of the college authorities he is Commandant of the ROTC students. 
Che Professor of Military Science is assisted by a staff of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers of the Army. The curriculum in Military 
Science is divided into two courses, basic and advanced. A description 
of course requirements is discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction nor- 
mally taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the 
freshman year, three hours of instruction (one classroom and two drill) 
are taken each week for three quarters. 


In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and 
two drill) are taken each week in three quarters. All freshman and 
sophomore military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring 
quarters, with one credit hour being allowed each quarter. 


Basic Camp 

The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at 
an Army Post during the summer. Basic camp is not required for stu- 
dents completing the basic course described above. It is designed for 
transfer students who wish to substitute the successful completion of the 
basic camp for the six-quarters resident basic course and enroll in the 
advanced course. Transter students may apply to the Professor of Mili- 
tary Science for deferment from their remaining basic ROTC require- 
ment and enter into an agreement to complete basic camp and the 
advanced course. While attending basic camp students are paid at the 
rate of $102.30 per month. Reimbursement to the student for travel 
expenses is made at a rate of six cents per mile to and from camp. Uni- 
forms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished by the govern- 
Ment during the camp period. 
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Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army 

of the United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission 
to the Advanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Because the number 
of applications received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, 
Neary of minimum qualifications does not insure selection. Success- 
ul completion of the Advanced Course at Auburn University qualifies 
the student for a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in one of the following 
branches of the USAR: Adjutant General's Corps, Armor, Military In- 
telligence, Field Artillery, Air Defense Artillery, Chemical Corps, Corps 
of Engineers, Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military 
Police Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, and 
Transportation Corps, based on student's choice and needs of the Army. 
Students who are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply 
for a Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation 
and designation as a Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced 
course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior 
and senior years, designed to qualify the student for appointment in 
any of the aforementioned branches. One credit hour is allowed for 
each quarter of the advanced course. Students are paid subsistence pay 
of $50.00 per month, not to exceed 20 months, while enrolled in the 
Advanced Course. 


An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the 
student before he becomes eligible for a commission. Advanced camp 1s 
normally attended during the summer between the end of the junior 
and the start of the senior years. While attending advanced cam) stu- 
dents are paid $171.60 per month. Reimbursement to the students for 
travel expenses is made at a rate of six cents per mile to and from camp. 
Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished by the gov- 
ernment during the camp period. The applicant for the advanced 
course must: 

[. Be a citizen of the United States. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed 
by the Department of the Army. 


3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the 
U.S. Army Reserve. 


4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course 
or basic camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu 
thereof; have at least two (2) academic years to complete prior to gradu- 
ation. 


5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 


6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President 
of Auburn University. 


7. Enlist as a cadet in the U.S. Army Reserve. 


8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete 
the two-year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Cam 
(six weeks duration) preferably at the end of the first year of the Ad- 
vanced Course. Agree in writing to accept an appointment as a com 
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missioned officer in the Army Reserve and serve the prescribed period 
of duty. 


Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide 
financial assistance to outstanding young men in the program who are 
interested in the Army as a career. Each scholarship provides for free 
tuition, textbooks and laboratory fees in addition to pay of $50 per 
month for the period that the scholarship is in effect. During a six- 
week summer training period, normally at the end of the junior year, 
this pay is increased to one-half of a second lieutenant’s base pay. The 
scholarships are provided under provisions of Public Law 88-647, The 
ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964. 

Scholarships may be awarded for either two or four years. Four-year 
scholarships are open to all students entering Army ROTC as freshmen, 
while the two-year scholarships are restricted to those students who have 
completed the first two years of ROTC and are selected by the Professor 
of Military Science for enrollment in the ROTC Advanced Course. To 
receive a four-year scholarship, students must apply while in high school. 

Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships are required to serve six 
years in the Army, at least four years of which must be on active duty 
unless released earlier by the Secretary of the Army. Any of the six year 
period remaining after release from active duty must be spent tn a re- 
Serve status. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for en- 
rollment in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota 
limitations. This program is conducted at no expense to the student. 
ucpation in the program will not act to cause any reduction in the 
prescri MS IV course. This course is an approved Federal Aviation 
Agency standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours 
ground instruction and 361% hours flight training. Satisfactory comple- 
tion of the program of instruction will qualify the graduates for award 
of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must agree to a period 
of active duty for three years after completion of additional flight train- 
ing in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


_All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the 
University prior to enrollment in the ROTC. They are furnished a uni- 
form in good condition and other necessary supplies through the ROTC 
Supply Office. Upon completion of the course of instruction, or upon 
withdrawal, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
posit less $1.50 per quarter is returned to the student. 

Advanced ROTC students are furnished uniforms under the com- 
mutation system. Upon graduation, the tiniform becomes the property 
of the advanced student. 
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Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished 
Military Student a person who: 


1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral char- 
acter, and definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. 
An exception may be made only in the case of an individual student 
whose standing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military sub- 
jects, or who has shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military 
career. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements 
while participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC 
class in the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 


Distinguished Military Students may make application for a com 
mission in the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, 
but not later than the date on which they are designated Distinguished 
Military Graduates. If accepted they will be commissioned in the Regu: 
lar Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished 
Military Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military 
Student and who has maintained the high academic standards between 
the time of such designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced course, Army ROTC, will be de- 
ferred under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended, according to the following: 


1. The students are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree 
ment. The provisions of the agreement require the students to complete 
the advanced course and to accept commissions if tendered by the De- 
partment of the Army. 


2. The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective 
service boards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. 
Deferment by the local selective service board is mandatory unless the 
student has received an order to report for induction. 


Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the 
Professor of Military Science to select them for deferment. The students 
are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The provisions 
of the agreement require the students to complete the basic and ad: 
vanced courses and accept commissions if tendered by the Department 
of the Army. 


Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic 
standing, or not considered potential commissioned officers, will no 
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longer be deferred. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their 
ROTC deferment agreements pertaining to undergraduate work at the 
institution will be reported to Selective Service. 


Department of Naval Science 


CAPTAIN J]. B. Sweeny, JR., USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS Training Corps is established 
under authority of Title 10, U. S. Code, as amended, 


A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned 
as the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned offi- 
cers and others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps, 


The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-edu- 
cated junior officers for the line and staff corps of the regular Navy and 
to build up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their 
country at a moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC gradu- 
ates are given equal rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with 
the praduates 2. the United States Naval Academy, 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of four types: 


1, Regular NROTC students are appointed Midshipman, USNR. Such students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U, S. Navy 
or U, S. Marine Gorps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary 
of the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required 
minimum active duty service period of four years has been established by the 
Secretary of the Navy, 


The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most 
remarkable educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729 (as 
amended by Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 13 August 
1946, instituted this program for the selection and training of officer 
candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities 
throughout the country, The cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the 
Government and students will receive subsistence pay for other expenses 
during college at the rate of $50 per month for a maximum of four 
years. Active duty pay while on summer training is based on rate of pay 
for midshipmen of the Naval Academy (approximately $172 per month 
at present), 


Normally students will attend college for four years. While in col- 
lege they may take any course leading to a baccalaureate or higher degree 
except the courses listed on the following page: 
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Agronomy Horticulture Pre«lentistry 
Animal Science Hotel Administration Pre-medicine 

Art Industrial Arts Pre-theology 

Dairy Manufacturing Landscape Architecture Pre-veterinary 
Dairy Production Law Real Estate 

Dairy Science Medicine Religion 

Dentistry Music Soil Conservation 
Dramatics gc | Soils 

Entomology Pharmacy Theology 
Floriculture Physical Education Veterinary Medicine 
General Agriculture Poultry Science Wildlife Management 


In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students 
are required to complete $0 quarter hours of Naval Science and certain 
Navy-specified university courses, most of which may be substituted for 
required or elective courses. Summer quarters are occupied with two 
at-sea training cruises and one summer period of aviation-amphibious 
indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks each. Upon graduation 
Regular NROTC students must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, 
or Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. 


Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected 
through the medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by 
the Naval Examining Section during December of each year for selec 
tion of NROTC students to enter the Regular program the following 
Fall. Application blanks to take the examination and information bul- 
letins describing this program are made available each Fall at all high 
schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer Procurement. For more 
complete details, contact the Professor of Naval Science of this un 
versity, 

2. Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 

4 mutual contract with the Navy. Lf the student completes successfully the 
requirements for a degree from Auburn University, plus Naval Science and 
other Navyspecified courses, he may become a commissioned officer in the 
Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. Contract students are not entitled to the com: 
tion or benefits paid Regular NROTC students, except that they are en: 
titled to a uniform issue, Naval Science textbooks, subsistence pay ($50 month- 
ly) during their final two years of NROTC training, and summer cruise com- 
sation. If in all respects qualified, they are commissioned as reserve officers 

in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon graduation from Auburn 
University, They are required to serve on active duty for a period of three 
years and retain their commission for a total of six years from date of ap 
pointment, unless sooner released by the Secretary of the Navy. Contract stu- 
dents selected as Distinguished Naval Graduates will be offered a commission 
in the regular Navy. Contract students to be commissioned in the Marine 
Corps may apply for a commission as Regular Officers and, if accepted under 


current quotas, will have the same options of service as Regular NROTC 
students. 


While at Auburn University a Contract student may take any cur- 
riculum which leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, 
however, entitle the student to any delay of active duty uirements 
after attaining the basic requirements for a baccalaureate degree and 
commissioning. Contract students are required to complete the same 
Naval Science and Navy-specified university courses as Regular students. 
Summer training will consist of an aviation-amphibious indoctrination 
training period between the sophomore and junior years and an at-sea 
training cruise between the junior and serior years. During these train: 
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ing periods Contract students will be paid at the same rate as Regular 
students. Receipt of subsistence pay of $50 per month during the junior 
and senior years in the NROTC program 1s contingent upon fulfilling 
the following requirement: 

Enlist in the U. 8. Naval Reserve (inactive) for the standard six-year reserve obli- 

gation. Those students already serving under a reserve enlistment contract will 

ot discharged and re-enlisted under provisions of Section 2104 of Tithe 10 US, 
e. 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 states 
that though in an enlisted status during the years enrolled in the ad- 
vanced Contract program, this time cannot be computed for length of 
service for a commissioned officer. 

Junior and senior Contract NROTC students who are disenrolled 
from the program for reasons beyond their control or who, without will- 
fully violating the terms of their contract, are disenrolled from the 
program, will be discharged from their reserve status at the same time, 
unless they request active duty or retention in the naval reserve. 

Contract NROTC students are selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter on a basis of demon- 
strated academic and personal fitness. Applications received prior to 
September Ist will be considered. 

S$. Two-Year Advanced-Course Contract NROTC students are eligible to receive 
all benefits, and are subject to the same conditions of service, as the four-year 
Contract student who has reached junior status. Program options are avail- 
able with varying curricular and visual acuity requirements, Applications 


must be received by March | of the sophomore year. Selected applicants will 
attend a six-weck summer training program prior to enrollment in the junior 


year. 
4, Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 
with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC programs may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 
urpose of fulfilling the university’s requirement of six quarters of ROTC. 
rhey are not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or benefits. 


General Qualifications For Enrollment 


In general each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet 
the following requirements: 


1. A Regular NROTC student must be an unmarried male citizen 
of the United States, never have been married, and agree to remain un- 
married until commissioned or disenrolled. (Contract NROTC students 
may be married.) 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the 
year of enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained 
his 25th birthday before July first of the year he will be commissioned. 
The Professor of Naval Science is authorized to waive the minimum age 
requirement for Contract students of the freshman class in those cases 
Where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to undertake the 
Naval Science courses and drills. 

3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and char- 
acter as evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, 
and record in his home community. 
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4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent edu- 
cational level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing 
or accepted for admission at an NROTC. institution if selected by the 
Professor of Naval Science. 

5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual 
of the Navy Medical Department requirements for entrance into the 
NROTC program, 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary 
to the NROTC program will be furnished by the government to Regular 
and Contract students. The uniform will be worn only when students 
are engaged in drills, attending Naval Science labs, or during other naval 
activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Selective Service Deferment 


1. Regular and Contract students are draft deferred under the Se- 
lective Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of executing their 
oath of office or contract. This does not remove the legal requirement 
for all males to register with their local draft board upon reaching 
age 18. 

2. NROTC students dropped from the program become eligible for 
the draft. Regular students and Advanced-Course Contract students will 
be discharged from their enlisted status unless they request active duty 
or retention in the Naval Reserve. 

3. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate 
local draft board informed as to the status of each student under para- 
graphs | and 2 above. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of five hours per week for 
all courses with the exception of the sophomore courses which consist 
of three hours per week. Two hours are spent on practical work or drill. 
The remaining three hours per week are spent in classroom work, except 
in the sophomore year when one hour is spent in a classroom seminar. 


The Naval Science Subjects carried during the four-year curriculum 
are listed below, 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Qtr, Principles of Naval Organization and ist Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Management (NS fil) Affairs (NS 211) 


2nd Qtr. Principles of Naval Organization and 2nd Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 

Management/Naval Ship Systems (NS Affairs (NS 212) 

112) Srd Otr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Srd Qtr. Naval Ship Systems (NS 115) Affairs (NS 213) 

(U. S. N. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 

Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS 311) ist Otr. Naval Weapons 1 (NS tt 
2nd Qtr. Navigation/Operations (NS $12) 2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons [/It or 1/111* (NS 


Srd Qtr. Naval Operations (NS 315) 
Srd Qtr. Naval Weapons II or LII* (NS 415) 


*Naval Weapons LT will be scheduled by students electing not to complete Calculus, This 
course is not open to students who complete Calculus. 
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(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


Itt Otr, Evolution of the Art of War (NS $21) Ist Otr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 

2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS S22) 2nd Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part Il (NS 422) 

Sed Qtr. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics Srd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of 
(NS $23) Military Justice (NS 425) 


Each of the above subjects carry three quarter hours of credit with 
the exception of the sophomore courses which carry | quarter hour of 
credit. These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal 
quarterly load required for NROTC students; however, Auburn Uni- 
versity graduation requirements will be increased by 18 hours over the 
number of hours required for students taking only the University-re- 
quired basic ROTC course. 


Flight and Ground Instruction 


A program of flight and ground instruction is offered eligible 
NROTC students who have completed their sophomore year. The pri- 
Mary purpose of such instruction is to ascertain the student's aptitude 
for Naval Aviation but it may also enable students to become eligible 
for a private pilot's license. Flight training under the program is at 
Government expense and is in addition to the presently prescribed Naval 
Science curriculum for NROTC students. 


Naval Honor Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as an Naval Honor 
Graduate any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leader- 
ship, high moral character, a definite aptitude for the naval service, and 
Who has distinguished himself in his een academic major. 


In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve 
an academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with 
honor” (grade point average of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an 
*quivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science subjects. 


Distinguished Naval Graduate Designation 


_ In their senior year, Contract NROTC students meeting the follow- 
ing requirements will be designated as a Distinguished Naval Graduate 
and tendered a regular Navy appointment: 


_ I. Stand in the top 20 percent of the NROTC program OR stand 
in the top 10 percent in military aptitude and top 1/3 of the NROTC 
program. 


2. Be physically qualified for appointment in the regular Navy. 


3. Agree tw serve on active duty four years from date of initial 
*ppointment. 


The top 15 per cent of the total graduates of the Contract NROTC 
Program may be selected as Distinguished Naval Graduates. Selections 
Will be made by a board convened by the Professor of Naval Science. 
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Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


CoLone. Ritcuie P. STiMPSON | 
Commandant and Professor of Atr Force Aerospace Studies 


HE AIR FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in 
the fall of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics. As a te 
sult of the ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964, H.R. 9124, the curriculum 
was revised and the departmental title changed to the School of Air 
Force Aerospace Studies. During the Fall Quarter, 1967, the title was 
re-designated Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies. The officer 
education program under the new legislation is a new program designed 
to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital to the 
professional Air Force Officer. It is designed to qualify for commission 
those college men who desire to serve in the United States Air Force. 


The curriculum in Air Force Aerospace Studies is divided into two 
courses, the General Military Course (Basic) and the Professional Officer 
Course (Advanced), For transfer students there is an off-campus program 
as a substitute for the basic course. A description of these courses, Te 
quirements for entrance, etc. are listed below. 


Financial Assistance Program 


Certain outstanding students may be selected by the Professor of 
Aerospace Studies to compete for grants under the Financial Assistance 
Program. For students awarded grants, the Government will pay for the 
cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks, Necessary uniforms will be provided 
by the Government and students will receive retainer pay at the rate 
of $600 per year. Only members of the four year program are eligible 
for the Financial Assistance Program, 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 


The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student 
during his freshman and sophomore academic years is the General Mill- 
tary Course Program. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of 
the two-year basic course successfully completed. Corps Training (drill) 
is scheduled each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:10 to 2:00 p.m. 


In the freshman and sophomore years, classroom activity of one hour 
per week plus one hour of drill is required. Six quarters of classroom 
activity and six quarters of drill must be successfully completed to satisfy 
the university's military requirement. 


Field Training Course 


Since the General Military Course, or its equivalent, is a require 
ment for admission to the Professional Officer Education Program, pro 
vision has been made for off-campus training for transfer students who 
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were unable to complete the basic course. These students, after appli- 
cation and acceptance, attend a Field Training Course at an Air Force 
Base for six weeks during the summer prior to their junior year. This 
course is an intensified military training program, with classroom work 
to cover the same material contained in the basic course. At the summer 
camp, these students are paid approximately $120 monthly plus travel 
pay to and from camps. Uniforms, quarters, and rations are furnished 
y the Government during the training period. Upon successful com- 
pletion of this course, students are eligible for the Advanced Course, 


Professional Officer Course 


(Advanced Course) 


_ The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly quali- 

fied junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the 
program is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and de- 
sire for flying training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and 
physical qualifications. Successful completion of the course qualifies the 
student for consideration for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in 
the USAF. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during 
the junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed each quar- 
ter. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree 
requirements, see engineering curricula, Four hours of instruction are 
taken per week, three classroom periods and one drill period. Students 
are paid $50.00 per month while enrolled in the program. 

__ A student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will be 
given 361% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, 
Which may qualify him for a private [lying certificate. 

A summer field training period of four weeks duration must be 
attended by the advanced student if he has not successfully completed 
a six-week Field Training Encampment prior to entering the Profes- 
sional Officers Course (POC), (See Paragraph 10 below), Summer train- 
ing is normally accomplished during the summer between the junior 
and senior years. Uniforms, quarters, and rations are furnished by the 
government during the training period as well as travel expenses to and 
from camp. Cadets are paid approximately $120 per month while at- 
tending the summer training unit. 

Requirements for admission to the Professional Officer Course are 
as follows: 


|. Be a United States citizen. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed 
by the Department of the Air Force. 

3. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course, 

4. Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the 
USAF must not have reach 261% years of age at time of graduation 
and completion of the Advanced Course, and must accept an appoint- 
ment to an Air Force Flight Training School. 


1h Reserve Officers Training Corps 


5. Usually have two academic years remaining either in undergrad. 
ate or graduate status, or a combination of the two, 


6. Have an academic average of 1.0 or higher. 
7. Be selected by the Professor of Aerospace Studies. 


8. Must execute a written agreement to complete the two year Ad: 
vanced Course training and to attend one summer training session (four 
weeks). Upon completion of the advanced course must accept an ap 
pointment in the Air Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if ten- 
dered, and must agree to serve on active duty as a commissioned officer 
with the United States Air Force, for not less than four years, in the case 
of Category II (Scientific and Engineering) and Category III (General) 
cadets and not less than six years, in the case of Category I-P (Pilot) and 
Category I-N (Navigator). (Veterans are exempt from this active duty 
requirement.) 

9. Must enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of not less 
than six years (eight years for students in the Financial Assistance Pro- 
gram). 

10. Have completed six quarters of basic training or a six-week Field 
Training Encampment, or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and 
have attained qualifying scores on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests. 

il. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course on the 
basis of previous honorable active U.S. military service must request 4 
waiver of the Basic Course, or portion thereof as a requirement for 
entrance. If a student meets all other requirements, he will be enrolled 
at the beginning of his junior year. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the 
University prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are furnished 4 
uniform in good condition and other necessary uniform items through 
the AFROTC Supply Office under the uniform commutation system. 
Texts and other items required for AFROTG academics are also issued 
through the AFROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the AFROTG 
Course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, 
the uniform and all other supplies are turned in and the deposit Te 
turned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar 
of the University to cover the cost of cleaning and repair of the uniforms 
when applicable and to support AFROTC activities as follows: Special 
apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams; sponsors uniforms; 
approved travel for drill teams and AFROTC sponsored drill teams and 
honoraries representing Auburn University; the official Military Ball in 
an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be considered for appoint 
ment in the Regular Air Force. This appointment is the same as com 
missions received from the Air Force Academy. All other AFROTG 
graduates will be tendered reserve commissions. 
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The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a 
Distinguished AFROTC Graduate a cadet who: 

1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral 
character. 

2. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements while par- 
ticipating in recognized campus activities, both curricular and extra- 
curricula. 

3. Has a standing in his academic and military classes which, in 
conjunction with (1) and (2), above, warrants designation as “Distin- 
Saag and consideration for an appointment in the Regular Air 

orce, 


Description of Courses 


This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed bv departments, arranged io 
alphabetical order. 

Those courses bearing the numbers 100 to 199, og Yd vo normally offered for freshmen; 
those from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 
students; 600 to 799, afodonie students. 

Description of courses in cach department includes; (a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 
(c) in ee credit in quarter hours, Le. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; (d) lec 
ture and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the courte 
consists of 5 periods equal in number to course credit); (¢) the quarter in which the coune 


, 
. (2) preteauisite Gd coutees for each department is a list of the departmental faculty 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 




















University Courses (U) iBT Health, Physical Education and 
Fe ee ee ee Recreation (HPR) 251 
Accounting and Finance (ACF). 187-—S History (HY ) —_______ eo 
Administration and Supervision (AED) _188 Horticulture (HF) —_____-279 
Reietaden! Kut adodtion, CAR: 199 -—«sEmdustrial Engineering (TE) 268 
Asscentch Sativa: tAY) 19% Industrial Laboratories (IL) 265 
a =e Interdepartmental Education (IED) 266 
ural Sociology (AS) ————____196 gousnaiises (304) ———___. 
Agricultural Engineering (AN) .__ 196 Laboratory Technology (LT) 2649 
Agronomy and Soils (AY) —_____________ 198 pinay ety) —(‘; (NO 
Animal Science (AH) —____________ 200 ayanagement (MN)____-270 
Architecture (AR) 02 Marketing and Transportation (MT) 271 
Att (AT) ST et Engineering (MTL)._272 
Aviation Management (AA)__________ 207 ayatnematics (MH)._._____ 272 
Biology (BI) —____________209 srchanical Engineering (ME)___276 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY)... 209 Military Science (MS) 290 
Building Technology (BT). BID sie CMU). i‘; 
Chemical Engineering (CN) 213° Naval Science (NS) 
Chemistry (CH)_________________916 Nuerition and Foods (NF) 285 
Civil Engineering (CE) === 19S pharmacy (PY) 287 
Consumer Affairs (CA)______.._____ 222  phitosophy (PA) 98 
Counselor Education (CED) 225 physics (pS). —“—~‘—s~s~s—s—s—s—s—s—s—S—S—sCP 
Dairy Science (DH}_______________ 226 political Science (PO)__.__296 
Economics (EC)____o.o. 998  poutery science (PH)___298 
Electrical Enginecring (EE) 280 psychology (PG)_____=—=sCi 
Elementary Education (EED) 68.234 Serandary Education (SED)____————C SF 
Engineering Graphics (EG) Sociology (SY) 904 
NS  —O—> yyy Speech (SP) 905 
Family and Child Development (FCD)__._._ 240 Textile Engineering (TE) 309 
Foreign Languages (FL) = sD Theatre (TH) 510 
Forestry (FY) —__________ 245 wiissinary Medicine (VM)___31# 
Foundations of Education (FED) 48 Vacacional, Technical, and Practical 
Geography (GY). 8 Arts: Education (VED) 38 
Gesiogy. (GL) ey Zeclcmy Ratonnclony (29) $22 
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University Courses (U) 


The following courses, to be offered for the first time in 1969-70, initiate a series 
of courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, which are designed to 
enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual courses 
in his curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and concepts 
Sypeeee him in the modern world. University Courses are open to students in 
all curricula. 


400, Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., Junior Standing 
Instructor, 


and Permission of 
Local community programs designed to foster interest in and an understanding of our 
society. A number of community leaders will be used as speakers and discussion ers. 


422, Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing, 
A synthesis of modern thought concerning the unifying ideas of physical and biological 
sciences and their impact on the social-economic structure of man-made society. Contributions 
from various sciences are evaluated in light of knowledge of the last part of the twentieth 
century. 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Hartman, Henderson 
Associate Professors Gritz, D. P. Hale, Hill, Stalnaker 
Assistant Professors Bice, Criss, Williams 
Instructors Beard, Becker, Dintus 


Accounting 


211-212. Introductory Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Bookkeepi procedure and elementary accounting principles. ACF 211 is prerequisite 
to ACF 212. ACF 211 not open to students having credit in ACF 215, 

215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
more standing. 
The fundamental con and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis 
on accumulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production area of business 
operations. (Not open to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in ACF 211 excludes 
credit for ACF 215.) 

310. Financial Accounting and Control (5). Pr. ACF 212. 
The third course for accounting majors or a terminal course for non-accounting majors. 
introductory cost accounting and budgeting with some emphasis on distribut coats 
and managerial accounting problems. 

SI1-312. Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., ACF 212. 
The advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, systems, and 
analysis of financial statements. 

$14. Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr., ACF 212. 
Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
rece for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 

411412. Cost Accounting (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr. ACF 312, and junior standing. 
Accounting principles involved in job-lot, process, and standard cost accounting. 


‘If. Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF $12, $14, and junior standing. 
Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 

‘16. Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312, and junior standing. 

The principles of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, ond 
summarizing accounting records. 


N7A18. Advanced Accounting (5-5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. ACF $12, and junior stand- 


ing, 
Advanced accounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statement, and 
Other special problems will be studied in this course. 


119. Governmental Accounting (5). Pr. ACF 312, and junior standing. 
Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Managerial Accounting (5). Pr, ACF 212, and graduate standing or consent of 
Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems 


Tequiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting ts. and the accepted methods 
of applying these concepts in éecisicn makina planning, and control, 
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GIl. Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., ACF 312 and graduate standing or com 
sent of instructor. 
A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures. 

614. Accounting Systems (5). Pr., ACF 414, and consent of instructor, 
Systems used in various types of business operations. 


616. Advanced Auditing (5). Pr. ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 
le of auditing principles and procedures to practical problems encountered in the 
field of public and private accounting. 

617. Advanoed Accounting Problems (5). Pr., ACF 417 and graduate standing or com 


sent of instructor. 
An extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses, Prepata- 
tion for special accounting examination. 


Finance 


321. Property Insurance (5). EC 200 and junior standing. 
The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, autor 
mobile and casualty lines. 

$22. Life Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts, 

$23. Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 
tide and management of real estate. 

340. Personal Finance (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing. 
Plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, housing, household 
budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time buying, etc. 

361. Principles of Business Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and ACF 212. 
The first course in Business Finance with emphasie on short-term, intermediate, and loug- 
term financing of busimess firms. 

464. Investments (5). Pr., ACF 361, junior standing. 
Individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


663. Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361, 


Intensive study of theory and problems of business finance from a decision-making, intermal, 
problem-solving point of view. 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Head Professor Pharis 
Professors Pierce and Saunders 
Assoctate Professors Jordan, Morgan, Teague, and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Clark, Moore, Walden 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Super 
vision are: cxperience in teaching or appropriate fields, employment or definite pre 
fessional objectives leading to employment in administration or supervision; and AE 
681 or Hho as a prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study in any of the 
specialized areas. 


618. Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., TED 663 or TED 
665, or permission of the instructor, 
For educational leaders in higher education. The organization, administration, and evalus) 
tion of institutions in higher education in terms of the academic program, student personne 
services, business affairs. and related programs including relationships between hight 
education and the state and federal government. 


645. Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 
The problems, issues, and trends affecting educations! institutions with particular attention" 
to development of administrative procedures to cope with the extensive changes occurring 
in education. 

646, Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study and departmental 
approval. 


A special aren in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education usin® 
research techniques. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 


651, 


670. 


681, 
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Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5), Pr,, permission of the instructor. 
Advanced graduate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and 
theoretical Lormulations. 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15), Pr., permission of the instructor; 
may be repeated for a total of not more than 15 credits. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job expericnces in 
a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These experiences are accompanied — by 
regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, design to provide positive evalua 
tion and analysis of the field experience. 


Practicum in Area of Specialization. (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 10 
hours of practicum credit may be earned at Master’s Level. Pr., permission of 
major professor. 

Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills, acquired in previous course work, 


Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). 
Assists superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other educational leaders in 
understanding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, the basic factors in the 
improvement of teaching, and in understanding and evaluating the various concepts of 
educational leadership as they apply to the improvement of teaching effectiveness, 


Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders, Topics include pur: 
poses of organization and administration; organization and administration on federal, state, 
and local levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant; school-community 
interaction, and personnel administration. 


The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 

Current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to education. 
Further emphasis placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leader: 
ship in the school and community, in the continuous improvement of staff competence 
and principles, and in evaluation of effective leadership. 


Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 

Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior. Includes 
; anctal-pavceological approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing 
or instruction. 


Administration and Policy Formation (5), : 
Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is given 
to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies. 


School Finance and Business Administration (5). 


Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax Mructures, foundation 
programs and internal accounting, Theories of public finance and economic principles 
relating to financial support of educational systems at the local, state and federal levels. 


Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 

Relationship of educational plant maintenance and operation to educational p am; 
procedures in educational plant maintenance and operation; safety factors; trends io 
modernization and new plant planning. 


Educational Business Management (5). 

Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business or operational level 
Attention to budgeting, accounting, purchasing, transportation, cost analysis, und manage: 
ment of human and material resources. 


Educational Plant Planning (5). 

Development of educational plants; relationships between curriculum and plant; trends 
in plant design; analysis of physical conditions, relationships of professional and lav 
personnel in educational plant planning. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

The constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions 
affecting education. Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; rights, 
privileges and responsibilities students; use of school property, taxation; curriculum, con- 
tracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and lability, and transportation. 
Personnel Administration (5). 

Assists educational leaders with effective personnel administration and the quality of 
education. Research results and experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil 
accounting, and bases for salary determination as they relate to staff and pupil peronnel, 
Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5), Pr,, AED 621. 

Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel services in higher education. 

Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Thesis (5). 


Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged). 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Professors Martin and Sforzini 
Associate Professors Bennett, Cutchins, Drummond, Harwell, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Burkhalter, Nichols*, and Pell 
Instructor Culberson 


Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., EG 106. 
Acrospace concepts and termino General schemes and designs weTospace 
and applications of computers ry Duplicate credit will not Eta given for AE 203 
and [E 204 of similar courses which include FORTRAN programming instruction. 


Acrospace Analysis I (3). Pr. MH 265, 

Special methods and notations used in Acrospace Engineering. 

Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 340. 

Application of the basic equations of fluid dynamics to the prediction of pressure dis- 
tribution, wing loading and hinge moments. Propeller design and selection. 

Theoretical Acrodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 340 and AE 300. 

Fundamental analysis of serodyuamica, potential flow theory. Correlation of potential 
flow theory with experimental results. 

Theoretical Acrodynamic II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. AE 303. 

Fundamental principles of compresible flow including subsonic, transonic, supersonic, aod 
hypersonic aerodynamics. High speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 

Flight Performance (2). Pr., AE 302. 

Equations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle performance analysis including 
effects of propulsion system and acrodynamic variations. 

Acrospace Structures I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. ME 207. 

Basic structural analysis. Shear and bendi nm monocoque structures. Deflections of beams 

and frames. Column and plate buckling. "Fhe laboratory portion is devoted to experimental 
techniques in stress analysis. 

Aerospace Analysis II (4). Pr., AE 300, ME 321. 

ness aa and non-linear systems, linearization procedures, and linear systems analysis tech- 


+ my Transfer functions and stability criteria for some acrospace systems and components. 
special techniques as required by advanced courses. 


ME at tl aN cis oN Pr., ME 202 and junior 


Seesraneiee codin tems, sical and structural properties, applications and fabrication 
techniques as applied. ta pr Res on matcrials. ¢ 

Rotary Wing Aerodynamics (3), Pr., AE 304, AE 305. 

Aerodynamics and flight characteristics of the rotary wing as applied to helicopters and 
V/STOL flight vehic 

Viscous Aerodynamics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. AE 304, junior standing. 
Theoretical background essential to a fundamental undentanding of laminar and turbulent 
boundary layers and their relations to skin friction and heat transfer. Experimental techniguc. 
Acronautical Problems I (1), Lab. 3. Pr., senior 

Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
paper and reports. 


Acronautical Problems If (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 
Continuation of AE 401. 


Aerospace Structures If (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., AE 307, AE 310. 
A continuation of AE 307. An introduction to the finite element method. The laboralorr 
portion is devoted to the solution of structural problems on the digital computer, 


Equilibrium Gas Dynamic (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior stand- 


Basic concepts of The Equilibrium gee and the equilibrium rea oN ghee 
Aero: thermodynamic fun tals of ternal s for various nnd oy ght con 
ditions in terms of a speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry. 


Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior seca AE 304. 

Internal aerodynamic and. thermodynamics of rockets and air-breathing jet engines. Jet 
nozzles. Detailed analysis of flow shoot turbojet compressors, combustors and turbines. 
Rocket Propulsion € (3). Pr., AE 415, junior 


standing. 
Detailed analysis of the thermodynamics, acrodynamics, and design of liquid propulsio® 
roc 


*On study leave to September 1, 1969. 
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Rocket Propulsion II (3). Pr., AE 415, junior standing. 
Ne or and performance analysis of solid propellant rocket motors with emphasis on internal 
allistics. 


Flight Vehicle Seress Analysis I (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409, 
Computer techniques applied to the analysis of flight vehicle structures. 


Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis I (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409, 


Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in aerospace applications. 


Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of imstructor and junior 
standing. 

Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric . Applications of the thermal 
and chemical nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various flight conditions. 


Space Propulsion Systems (5), Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in, outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
power systems, particle geneators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and pho 
tonic engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). Pr., AE 302, AE 310, AE 409, junior . 
Lagrange’s equations of motion; free, forced, and damped vibrations of single and multiple 
degree-of freedom systems; introduction to vibrations of continuous systems; introduction 
to flutter theory; applications in aerospace. 

Astrodynamics I (3), Pr., ME 32] and AE 310 or permission of instructor, 
junior standin AY - oe 
Saamaes of planctary motion; review and extensions of vector mec cs; deti analys 
of two-body Svasaaics and introduction to ballistic and artificial satellite orbits; Hohmann 
transfer and patched conics for lunar and interplanetary tories. 


Astrodynamics ff (3). Pr., AE 432, junior standing. 
Elements of ial and general perturbation theory; n-body formulation and introduction 
to S-body problem; introduction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance. 


Aerospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr., AE 429 or AE 441 or AE 432, junior stand- 
1 


Modeling of system elements, analysis of systems undergoing various motions connected 
with Dlight, and techniques of optimization of the system. 


Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 335, AE 400 or permission of instructor, 
junior standing. 

The analysis of methods for gencrating high lift at low vehicle forward speeds. Physical 
flaps, jet flaps, ducted propellers, wing in propeller slipstream, boundary layer control, 
thrust augmentation and jet deflection. 


Static Stability and Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304. 
Introduction to static stability and control of Might vehicles including laboratory techniques 
for detemination of stability parameters. 


Dynamic Stability and Control (3), Pr., AE 439, junior standing. 
Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of airersft. Response to actuation of controls. Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft. Emphasis on design considerations of various vehicles. 


Automatic Stability and Control] (3). Pr., AE 441 and junior standing. 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of aircraft and missiles. 
Effects om design variables. 


Missile Acrodynamics (3). Pr., AE 400, AE 439, junior standing. 

The aerodynamics of slender wing-body configurations for the low supersonic, moderate 
hypersonic and Newtonian continuum flow regimes. Linear and non-linear effects are 
considered as well as interference cffecta. Application to missile performance and stability 
for certain flight profiles. 


Aerospace Design I (1). Lab, 3. Pr., AE 311. 

The design proces oriented toward the aerospace field with emphasis on the development 
of creative thinking and team effort. A two quarter sequence with AE 449. Either AF 
448 or 449 may be taken first but they may not be taken concurrently, 


Aerospace Design TI (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 311, 

The design process oriented toward the aerospace field with emphasis on the development 
of creative thinking and team effort. A two quarter sequence with AE 448, Either AE 
448 or 449 may be taken first but they may not be taken concurrently. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Acrodynamics (5). Pr., AE 400. ree a= ns 
A continuation of AE 400 High Speed Aerodynamics. Consists of a rigorous opmen 
linearized and nonlincarized ot ressible fluid flow and application. Lifting surfaces, lift- 
ing bodies, duct flow and boundary layer effects. 

Advanced Elements of High § Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 
A continuation of AE 601 to incinde three-dimensional wing theory; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic conditions. 


610, 


611, 


612. 


615. 


616. 


617. 


619, 


631, 


632. 


Description of Courses 


High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent. , 
A continuation of AF 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic 
properties, 


Acroelasticity (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. May be taken 
more than one quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 


General formulation of aeroclastic problems, bufteting, Flutter and loss of control, dynamic 
alresses, 


Aerospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 
Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics of flight. 


Advanced Aero-Structures (3), Pr.. AE 429. 

Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction to general methodology and thermo- 
dynamics of solids, derivation of large-deflection equations, principles basic solids 
investigations, and application to aerospace structures. 


Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 


Aerospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying differ: 
ential transformers, piezoelectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain gages, Os 
line use of bybrid and digital computers for data analysis and combined expenmen 
cca ig involving both experiment and computer. Use of various lypes of shakers in 
ynamic testa. 


Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 415, 


Acrothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, heat trans 
fer in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion 


Aerothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 


Selected topics emphasizing interrelation between internal _acrodynamics and combustion 
phenomena in ait breathing jet engines and rockets. Various techniques of establishing 
equilibrium composition wadl flame temperatures; comparison of frozen and equilibrium 
flow in nozles; effects of condensed phases; supersonic combustion. 


Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (35 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 


Selected topics emphasizing interaction between external aerodynamics and performance of 
air-breathing jet engines, boundary layer effects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed 
analysis of various techniques of minimizing detrimental effects, compressor and turbine 
matching im turbojets, cascade acrodynamics, and variable areca jet nozzles. 


Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 400, Coreq» 
MH 461, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. — 
Hypersonic continuum Ubeory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypemyeic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gas dynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic hear transfer concepts, . 
Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of im 
structor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

A microscopic approach to the study of gas dynamics based on quantum mechanical models 
and statistical techniques. 

Molecular Theory of Acrodynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Fr Pos 
mission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not fo ¢ 15 
hours. 

Free molecular, near-free-molecular, and transition flows of neutral _— are considered. 
Rasic equations are developed and selected geometries are teated in detail. 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr. AE 439. Corequisite, MH 661. 

Small-disturbance theory and the Unearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dy- 
namic stability of uncontrolled longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic 
eon, be, problems by ¢électronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability 3 
fronton. 

Flight Dynamics of Hypervelocity Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). 
Pr., permission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to ¢ 
ceed 15 hours. 

Flight dynamica of steady and unsteady flight at hypersonic speeds, great-circle and minot- 
circle flight, reentry, stability derivatives in hypersanic flow, Linearization of equations 
investigated; static stability problems of hypervelocity vehicles are discussed. 

Advanced Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 433 or ission of instructor. 


Advanced astrodynamics and trajectory theory; n-body problems; perturbation forces and 
effects: orbital transfer and trajectory optimization; theory of space guidance. A continiia- 
tion of AE 433 at the graduate inoal: 


Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 433 or 
mission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to ex 
hours. 


Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of trajectory optimization, trajectory isola- 
tion techniques, special and general perturbation theory, oblate earth problem, three body 
problem, mission analvsis methods, and new research developments. 


G35, 
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Ion and Plasma Propulsion (5), Pr., permission of : 

Basic physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for electrical acceleration 
of ionized gas flows appropriate to electrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, ¢ ‘ 
Magnetic propulsion. 

Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged), Pr., permission 
of instructor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Gaseous plasmas based on the theory of individu cde kinctia. Emphasis will be 
placed on the development of basic concepts with sufficient generality to allow treatment 
of non equilibrium problems of interest in aerospace research, 

Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Review of electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, Celi and momentum ene tcmonm. Thermo 
dynamics of fluids in clectromagnetic fields, Equations of motion a conducting gas. 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows. 
Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Shock wave theory in real and perfect gases, expansion wave theory, reflected shock 
wave theory. Basic shock tube equations; effects of area change, driver ¢ and char- 
acteristics, Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, ndary layer 
effects, shock wave attenuation. ‘Testing time derivation. Shock tube techniques and 
Measurements. 

Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. ission of in- 
structor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma properties, 
The application of these techniques to aerospace research and testing, 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Provides weekly lectures on current evenness in aerospace sciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers, 


Directed Reading im Aerospace Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not ex: 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 


World Military Systems (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 

Develops a fundamental knowledge of the nature and principles of war, factors of national 
power, and instruments of national power. 

World Military Systems (1), Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

Ao examination of the Department of Defense's organizational structure with emphasis on 
the United States Air Force. 

World Military Systems (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Strategic offensive and strategic defensive forces 

U.S. General Purpose Forces (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

The mission, organization, and functions of United States General Purpose Forces, 


US. Acrospace Support Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. I. 
Mission, ore nbuation. bed functions of the U.S. Air Force's support commands. 


Trends and Implications in the Pursuit of Peace (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 

The fundamental conflicts between democracy and communism to include an inguiry into 
world alliances and collective security. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 
Communicative sechaticnues utilized by students in the POC and the development of 
airpower from the beginnings of manned flight to 1961. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. I. 
Current and probable future airpower concepts and doctrine and an introduction to 
a‘tronautics and space operations, 

Growth and Development of Acrospace Power (3). Lec. 3 Lab. |. 

A continuation of astronautics and space operations with the emphasis on space vehicle 
tystems and space operations. 

Military Leadership and Discipline (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

The need for Air Force leadership and for discipline in the military. 

Leadership and Management Skills (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1, 

The variables affecting leadership and an introduction to military management (to include 
Planning and organizing. 

Mili Management and Pre-Commissioning (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

Condirattion of military management to fecinkes sremmieniion, directing, and controlling; 
and pre commissioning. 
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361. 


370. 


401. 


410. 


411. 


412. 
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Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) 


Professors Yeager, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Bell and Dunkelberger 
Assistant Professors Clonts and McCoy 


Agricultural Economics (5). eee Pr., sophomore standing. 
enawoan principles in changes and pas «A in farmn-yelated production, marketing, 
mption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies, tenure, etc., and with utiiization 
land, labor, and capital. 
tural veers. ©). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. , 
Princi nd farm ucts. marketi unctions, 
een ee asd Costs; reducing > ee aaa cies marketing yp eS Marketing methods 
and distribution channels of major farm commodities. Market institutions and operation. 
Farm Records (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 
Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts 
adapted farms. 


to wut on 
tural ives (3). Pr.. AS 202. 
a and of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 


Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AS 202, 
Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. 


Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 

urposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms: 

creases <t nope metiom sede Com in use. 


Rural Socio (5). Pr., sophomore standing 
The basic eatin nen concepts and principles os + lied to life in the rural community. 


Special attention given to the culture, social ws yy et arty problems of rural 
people in the United States, and in the South in in “particular not allowed in thi 
course and SY 20). 

Community Organization (5). General elective. 


Understanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Surver 
of institutions, organizations, and agencies interacting to meet community 


nngeetnalinhomsiw desc yd ave Pr., et chartah brea 


The princi methods of collection analysis in sociological research. Sam 
course as 570. Credit in ast $70 excludes pao in SY 570. 


Mies bere seowrvedad Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. - 
ri i iring, igs cpanel successful farm busines 
Foceneticn eau! omarion, of ‘bea ‘and’ f — —_ goals. rhe ~ 


Agricultural Prices (3). patho Sve ntl aa daniey junior standing. _ 
Principles and factors in the Gh special eterence to. agri ltural wets 
re yng Functions of oe po ae poe princi vies mole ane 7 thee i. otics aeeriel 
nation. 


Agricultural Policy (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 


objectives and operntion of blic policies affecti it Development of 
agticuhteral policies in Ge United Sake. oF Seen Dae 


Land Economic: (5). Pr. AS 202 or EC 200 and 4 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply. 
demand, and future uirements for land. Property rights, land use planning, soning. 
taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization. 


Soto Beta Maen Br eae e ee ee 


Princ and probleme involved in <n organizing and operating successful 

tural ete capital requirements f Seca serooiural bisinemes, factors af in 

location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in an pinart -— 
operation; practices involved in buying, peices, nd merce merchandising; management prob 

and policies in financing, personnel, and pu 


Economic Development of Rural Resources (3). = AS 202 and junior standing. 
Theoretical and empirical study of ey growth and eine ao of an 
developed and underdeveloped arcas; role of agriculture in a deve 

nation of the policies and programs for effective economic growth a development, 


Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The supply, demand, and use of water resources including economic, Iegal, and political 
dimensions. Economics of management of water resource use and conservation in term 
of present and future supplies and needs. Both public and private water resources will 


a A  — 


44), 
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Cooperation In Agriculture (3). Lec. 4, Pr, graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 

Includes cooperative and ceonomic theory as well as economic and legal aspects of co 
operatives. (A course designed primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 

History and mig ond 0 of Extension (3). Lec. 4, Pr, junior standing. 

The Cooperative Extension Service as an educational institution. This course can meet the 
heeds of students p ring for work in Cooperative Extension as well as those currently 
~ engaged, (Credit in HE 40) excludes credit in this course.) 

Introduction to Econometrics (3). Pr. MH 122 or equivalent, EC 245 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with 
certain basic assumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic aralysis. 

Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., AS 361 or SY 201 and . 
Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their structure, function and change. 
Extent to which organizations meet needs of rural people and precip of improving 
effectiveness. (When taught offampus, course will carry 3 hours credit), 


Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr., AS 361 or SY 201 and junior 
sta 


Vari hes development of bh rees and planning of c within 
the ‘nal coammnetes Devel seen in aiterent types of comrounitics in the U, S. and 
world is considered with es, we on small population centers. 

Agricultural Commodity Marketing. A. Livestock, B. Dairy, C, Poultry, D. Crops 
Marketing (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. May be taken up to 
a maximum of 12 hours but work may not be ted in any one area. 
Economic analysis of market movement and pricing, functional analysis, and institutional 
aspects of marketing major products in cach category. 

Senior Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing, 

Gurrent developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Foonomics In the 
general economy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Farm Management (5). Pr., graduate or consent of instructor. 
Advanced t and application of farm management principles and other economic con- 
cepts in agriculture, Organization, operation, and a of various types of farms. 
Optimum utilization of available resources on individual farms. 
Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 245 and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. ml 
Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measuremen 
changes in pel and demand of farm products. Prices, price trends, price cycles, and 
Other price mructures. 
Advanced Land Economics (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor: 
Man and his use of land as related to institutional factors, Economics of natural resource 
use, economic feasibility, benefit-cost analysis, economics of environmental control, and 
factors related to rural and urban land wee, 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 


Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 

in marketing farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. 

Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing or 

The orb erized by imperfect! ampere 
theoretical h t rketi problems charact m y 

structures ant = tiple mathets seperoia by time. space, and form attributes. Seony 


of interregional trade and location of economic activity. Efficiency of firms and 
Movement. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency Im the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on tu 
reource allocation and effi of risk and uncertainty including price instability, negate 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production » 2” 
Variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 

Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr. AS 608 and 


graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

Dynamics of resource allocation and effici of production as influenced by price, in- 

atitutional. and technological changes. Imperfect knowledge and the human element in 
nagement 


Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). Pr., graduate standing or con- 
Bading lepatnoens lopment on regions th. Effect of taxation and 
mpact of de | economic growth. tax a 
lax policies, teractions ‘teseder technological change, resource use, and economic growth, 
Analysis of current policies and programs. 


641. 


42. 


651. 


652. 


101. 
102. 
301, 
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Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 

Assigned readings and pursaant discussions on delineation of economic areas, resource we 
and slincataans  acempenie regions, watershed development, planning legislation, Zoning, 
housing, land use restrictions, conservation, and recreation. 


Extension Methods (3). Lec, 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 
Extension programs are reviewed and related to effective program accomplishment for 
particular objectives and under different conditions that might prevail. 


Extension Programs (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 


The over-all Extension organization and its relation to the steps and procedures of pro 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to mect the needs of perwns 
responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the county level. 

Farm Organization and Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, organization, 
ration and management of successful farm businesses; organization and management 
efficient farm units. (Credit for both AS 65! and AS 601 may not be used to meet re 

quirements for the Master's degree.) 

Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Principles and problems in marketing agricultural products. Objectives in agricultural mar- 
keting. Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets 
(Credit for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not be used to meet requirements for the Mar 
ter's degree.) 

pes ot objectives, and operation of public policies affecting agriculture; developmen 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm p 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and focal levels. 

Social Organization and Communities (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

The_ organization of rural society and an application of the ip dynami ive to 


cs 
rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating action program’ 
in rural areas. 


Research Methods in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (3). Pr. gtaé- 
uate standing and consent of instructor. 


Special Problems in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. Credit to be 


Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professor Kummer 
Associate Professor Renoll 
Assistant Professers Hermanson, Lalor, and Koon 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Nichols, Reaves, and Taylor 


Engineering and Agriculture (1). Lec, 1. 

The role of engineering in agriculture. 

Agricultural Engineering Profession (1). Lec. 1. 

Developments in the major fields of agricultural engincering. 

Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 321, MH 265, IE 205. 
Basic concepts and engineering principles of farm machinery, including basic design, Owe 
needs and their measurement, functional and economic analyses, utilization and manage 
ment, testing, and safety as related to farm machines. 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 321, ME 265, ME 301, 
IE 205. 

Basic and engineering principles of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the 
tractor, stability, ion, weight transfer, thermal efficiency, energy sources, economic. 
safety, testing and power measurement as related to tractors and power units. 

Soil and Water Engineering I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340, TE 205. 
Surveying procedures and application to soil and water problems. Rainfall-runoff relation, 


mgs. Soil erosion mechanics and control methods. Upstream flood control analysts 
gn. 
and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 303. 

Soil-water-plant nha and design of drainage systems. Irrigation syste™ 
design. ater quality and supply. and economic aspects. 
Agricultural Professing Engineering (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ME 301, ME 340. = 
Introduction to process engineering, fundamental concepts, theory of unit rations * 
al pumips, fans, size reduction, cleaning, bulk movement, and heat rrunsier and mas 

cr, 


306. 


507. 


350. 


S51. 


352, 


553, 


554, 


401, 


403, 


405. 


407, 
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Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3), Lec. 3. Pr., EE 273, Coreq., EE 381, 
Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems. Special 
emphasis on safe and efficient power distribution, motor selection and performance, and 
theory and performance of sensing and control devices. 


Agricultural Structures Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 5. Pr. ME 207. 

Analysis and design of structiral systems of agriculture. 

Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Technical application of soil and water resources management, Irrigation system planning 
and equipment selection, 

Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Agricultural machinery: utilization, management, selection, and economic justification, 
Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 


Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economic 
justification. 

Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, 

Selection of materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm 
buildings. 

Agricultural Processing Technol (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultural processing systems; includex storing, drying, pelleting, mixing and automatic 
materials handling systems, 

Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., AN 301, AN 
302 and junior standing. 1 

Design of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural 
power and machinery problems. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service condi- 
tions, power measurement, useful life, and creative design are combined to obtain designs 
for agricultural machine and power units, 


Soil and Water Engineering Il (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, AN 304 and junior 
ea a, lied to the design of Irrigation 
Small watershed hydrol Open channel hydraulics applied Ww ¢ ign ’ 
drainage. Bad eruslon contro! Facilities. Hydraulic design of conduits, and stilling ins. 
Electrical and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec. 3, Pr., AN 305, AN 306 and 
ee fund | theory of particle movement 
Design and | t of material handling systems, fundamental theory of particte . 
“Muddy of arising. aid feed-back systems to include automadc controls and servo-mechanisms. 
Agricultural Structures Design Tl (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307 and junior standing. 

Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 


410-11. Special Problems (3-3). Pr., Faculty advisor a val and AN 301-07. 


422. 
424. 
426. 


452. 


| i special Agricultural Engineer- 
Ing topics tor which the engineering electives selected by the student will be complementary. 
Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., AN 5305, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture T 
Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing, 
For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. ; 
Farm Irrigation (5), Summer, Half<quarter course. Pr, junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 
Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec-Dem,. 4. Pr., 


graduate standing. . 

The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphatis on saci, 
Management, costs, economic justification, and principles of oneree — ; 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree. 
Engineering in Agriculture N—Agricultural Power (3), Lec-Dem, 4. Pr., gradu- 
ate standing. 

Farm tractor or power units used on the farm; includes the hasic principles of eae 
with major interest toward lubrication, costa, operational problems, malty - wns AN 422 
son of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both Ay 

may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr. AN 403, CE 412. | 
is.) i ling of runoff and streamflow. Probability 

Se eT rang events’ ‘Design of upstream systems for flood and erosion control and 

Waler supply. 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. bagel Khe ee tegen 

Princi lysis of d c mac 

Sar ee iieial renirodans ) ak Foren units, agricultural machinery and materials of 

construction, 


108 
603. 


O04. 


605. 
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Erosion and Sediment Transport (4). Pr., AN 403, 

Mechanics of overland flow and the initiation of sediment movement. Analysis of alluvial 
channel flow. Theory of sediment transport. Channel stability and regime theory. 
Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total 
of 5 hours. 

Special advanced engineering and design problems. 

Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., AY 455. 

Analysis and measurements of soi! reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces im by tillage implements and traction devices. Con- 
sidered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and abrasion soil propertics 
Agricultural Engineering Management 3 cr. Pr., 25 c., in Math. 

Applicauon of the principles of engineering management and SONY to the design 
development and use of enginecring tems in agriculture: Economic evaluations of 
engineering proposals, inventory theory in the selection and maintenance of agricultural 
equipment, a nana theory, application of CPM and PERT to acheduling under on 
certainty, applications of jinear programming, machine reliability, warranties and patents. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 

Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current acient’fic literature and recent devel: 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Adams, Cope, Donnelly, Hiltbold, Hood, Hoveland, Rogers, 


201. 


310, 


401. 


404. 


405. 


Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors E. Evans and Johnson 
Assistant Professors Buchanan, Dickens, C. Evans, Hajek, and King 
Research Lecturers Pearson and Taylor 


Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Spring. 

Yundamental factors involved in the economic production of corn, small grains, graip 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or 
CH 207. 

‘The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conserva: 
tion of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104, 

The formation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence op 
vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry. 
Soil Morphology and Survey (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. 
Physical, mineralogical and chemical properties of soils are studied in relation to their 
classification for agricultural and engineering uses. Specially designed wo fit studenw for 
employment as soil surveyors in state and federal agencies. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Sp . Pr., CH 103-104. 

The general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. 

Earth Science (5). 

Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the earth's surface, including 
weathering, water, soil formation and crosion; soil geography; and historical geology, 
(Not open to students in School of Agriculture. Credit toward may not be earned 
in both this course and a General Soils course.) 


Principles of Forage Production (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Pr., junior 


Grass ond legume forage oe, The crops are considered from the standpoint of (2) 
pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops. 

Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate principles of soil fertility as related to 
fertilizer practices and roduction. An advan course required of all students 
majoring in Agronomy an ils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may be 
used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's . 

Fiber and Oil om (5). Lee, 5. Winter. Pr., junior ‘ 

Most of the time will be devoted to cotton, soybeans and peanuts with a limited amount 
of time devoted to other fiber and oil crops. 

Turf and Its Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 
BY 306, BY 309, and junior standing. 


Species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 
maintenance. 
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Description of Courses 199 


Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standing. 


Raw material reserves; manufacture. and oph gein of fertilizer materials, properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 
agronomic problems. 


Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr, AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior standing. 

Physical, chemical and poaapecat properties of soils and their man t. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 


Soil Resources and Conservation (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr AY 4, 305 or 
307 and junior standing. 

Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning; their classification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 


Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 


Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 300 
and junior standing. 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 

Soil Management (3), Lec. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 
Classification, physical properties, moisture, o rc matier, and pH of soils, and their 


Management with respect to these properties. } it for both AY 411 and AY 402, or AY 
407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Advanced Forage Crops (3). Lec. 4. Pr., AY 401 and graduate standing. 

Forage species and mixtures, their establishment, maintenance and management for differ: 
ent soils and systems of grazing. (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may not be used to 
meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Fall. 
Pr., CH 104 and junior standing. 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquainis the student with methods 
of application including uipment, time of application, methods of incorporation, and 
aes ation of herbicides. The fate of herbicides in soil and the residual effect on suc- 
cecaing crops. 


Soil Physics (5). Fall, odd years. Pr. AY 304 and junior standing. 
Lectures and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be . 

Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and crops, including results of 

agronomic research from the substations and experiment fields. 

Plant Biological Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr. CH 203 or CH 207. 

Biochemical reactions and factors influencing them. Major emphasis is placed on those 

reactions concerning plants, 

va) Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and 
M 200. 

Soil mic nisms and their physiological processes related to soil development and plant 

nutrition, The role of esfcrcctganianne affecting the chemical and physical properties of 

soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phos- 

phorous, carbon, and sulfur. 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, interpreta- 

tion of research data. use of library references and preparation of publications; and consists 

of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. 

Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 

Reports by students and staff members on current research and the literature in the field 

of genctics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 

Principles. methods, and techniques involved in plant bréeding. Laboratory work will con- 

sist of studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and mak- 

ing pollinations. A term paper will he required. 

Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr. ZY 300 and AY 616. 

The factors affecting the evolution of species, 

Crop Eco (5). Winter, even years. Pr., BY 306, 418, and AY 402. 

Environmental factors influencing the growth of crop plants. 

Theories in Forage Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 

Pr., BY 306, 309, and AY 402. 

Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance and management of crops ured 

for grazing, hay and silage. 
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Description of Courses 


Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lec, 4. Pr., gradu- 


ate standing. = 
Systematic study of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of ex- 
perimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interprets 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations 
statistical values are not a part of this course, 

Soil Genesis and Classification (5), Spring, even years, Pr., AY 306, — 
Factors and processes which influence soil formation and properties. Weathering of min- 
erals with) particular emphasis on clay mincral formation considered in relation to wil 
classification units. Classification of soils at the family and higher categoric levels pre. 
sented, 

Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, odd years. Pr. CH 206, AY 402 and 606. 


Composition and properties of soils in relation to the nutrition and growth of plants. 


Soil and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Winter, odd years. Pr, CH 206 
and AY 402. 

Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science. 

Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 

Crystal structure and properties of the important clay size minerals of soils and clay de 
posits. combined! with identification techniques involving X-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, 
differential thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared 
absorption. 

Soil vooriynagge (5). Fall, odd years, Pr., CH 407 and AY 402, ~ 
Interpretation of soil properties and chemical reactions in terms of ion exchange, solubility 
diagrams, yohition equilibria, electrochemistry, and clectrokinetics of charged particles. 
Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455. 
Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods of 
meastiring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, Patterson, and Strength® 
Associate Professors Harris, Huffman, Parks, Smith, Squiers, Tucker, 
Turney, and Wiggins 
Assistant Professor Daron 
Instructor Collins 


Introductory Animal Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Provides some understanding of the scope and importance of the field. The importance 
of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition of people. The role of nutrition, breeditik 
selection and management in livestock production. 

Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 
Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
animals. 

Livestock Judging (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 

Theory and practice in the sclection of becf cattle, swine, sheep and horses. 

Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 204. 

Principles and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef cattle, sherry: 
and swine. 

Livestock Production (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204. 


Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle and swise, For students i” 


Agricultural Education. and Agricultural & i ! 1 Sociology. Credit in 
401 and/or AH 402 excludes credit for AH 505. iN dlls a ae * 


Meats (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Study and practice in slaughtering, cutting. grading. judging, and evaluating carcass? 
of meat animals. 

Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AH 200. 


Classifying and grading market hogs. cattle and sheep with major emphasis on indicator 
carcass merit. arcass gtading, yield grading and evaluation, 
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Description of Courses 201 


Meat and Meat Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. General Elective. 

Theory and practice of processing, preservation, selection and uses of meats. Degree 
credit may not be earned in both AH 304 and AH 310. 

Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, junior 
standing. ' 

Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for eco- 
nomic production, 

Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 
and junior standing. 

ae ing phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic pro 
uction. 

Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Rts wien = junior Ranulny. 
Applicati ic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. Studies o 
diiicccne. ahem oe "bisedinn’ and aclecticar anil eneir related efficiencies for livestock im- 
provement, 

Animal Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing. 

Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones; estrus a 
estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation. parturition; lactation: sperm physiology; CONEC* 
tion, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; fertility; sterility; pregnancy 
tests. 

Advanced Livestock Judging (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 301 and approval 
of instructor. 

An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204 and senior 
standing. he producti { farm animals 
Pri i licati to t production o . 
clung She Maly Shar Mi saute Sadat nat 
tional developments, 

Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 

The selection, breeding, feeding, management and use of horses in the Southeast, 
Meat Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., AH 304 or AH 310, and 
junior standing, 

Meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meat during 
aging, curing and processing. 

Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. 


Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 


Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living matter. 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., AH 418. 
Introduction to metabolism. 


Advanced Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate 
Principles of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 

Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3). Lec, 4. Pr., graduate 
Standing. : 

A study of basic genetic principles and their application to the breeding of farm animals. 
Systems of breeding and selection. 

Applied Swine Production (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

N aie of the basic caper of swine production and the application of recent de- 
velopments. - 
Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be sym 2 Pr., departmental approval an 
Junior standing. Not open to duate students. 

Students will werk under the Miser of a staff member on specific problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graducte Standing Required) 


Meat Science (3), Lec, 3, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., AH 410 or equivalent. 
A Retired ae of ‘the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological proper 
ties of meats, ey 

Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall. Pr : 

Advarted comparative nutritional requirements in beef cattle, sheep, swine and laboratory 
animals. 

Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr., AH 406, ZY 424. 

Physiology and Rat igetah s of reproduction. 
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Description of Courses 


Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle, 

Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advanced studies of swine production. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 

Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., AH 403, 

Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. - 

Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition, 

The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr., ZY 424 and AH 419. 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism. 

Microbial Biochemistry (5). Fall. Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and AH 419. 
The anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 
quantitative assays. 

Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5), Summer, 


Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 
nee rw farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
oreecrs. 


Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in statistics. 
Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental 


techniques, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep: 
aration of publications. 


Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Winter, by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 418, satisfactory courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and 
general pathology. é 

~ comprehensive study of the structural and functional changes associated with metabolic 
scases. 


Proteins (5). Pr. AH 419 & CH 407 or a of instructor. 
Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the 
relation of protein structure to function. 

es (5). Pr.. AH 419 & CH 407 or approval of instructor, 
The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical. chemical and catalytic properties 
of enzymes; classification of enzymes; and enzyme formation, 


Metabolism (5). Pr.. AH 419. Advanced study of metabolic processes. 


Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., AH 419. 

To acquaint the advanced graduate student with the modern techniques used in biochemistry 
Special Problems. (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 

Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry ana nutrition. (b) animal breeding and genetics, {c) 


physiology of reproduction. (4) nutritional pathology, (c) animal production, (f)} exper 
mental pathology. (g) histochemistry, and (h) meats 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problenis or on problems directly re 
lated to beef caule, sheep or swine. 


Doctoral Research and Diwertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Head Professor Millman 
Professors Schaer and Speer 
Associate Professors Davis, Doerstling, Latta, and Pfeil 
Asststant Professors Carter, Kaip, Pickard, Williams, and Jarvis 
Instructors Menzues, Stanland, Wedin, and Faust 
Visiting Professors Erat, Schild, and Snow 


110-11. Design Fundamentals (5-5). Lab. 15-15. 


Techniques and methods in graphic communication. and introduction to design principle 


201-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab. 9-49. Pr., A student must re 


ceive a grade of “C” or higher in AT 105, 110, and III to be admitted to AR 
201. The School reserves the right to refuse advancement to the student regard 
less of grades if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student does not exhibit 
sufficient motivation. 


Principles of spatial eg pt and structural organization; approaches to architectural 
design by the analysis design determinants—9 ‘ions per week in design laboratory. 
Two hours per week of discussions and laboratery criticism. 


Description of Courses 203 


301-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr. AR 203. Coreq., BT 220. 


Admission only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design, 

Analysis and solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic, 
civic, and recreational problems; increased attention to construction and finish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 


A tion of Architecture (3), General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. 
(Not open to AR and ID students.) 


Architectural development with rticular attention to American and contemporary ex- 
amples. Illustrated lectures, readings, essays. 


361-23. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr. AR 203. 


370, 


Cultural institutions of the past and the study of the principles of planning and archi. 
tectural composition. town planning, and la architecture as reselling from these 
forces and structural knowledge of the time. The Ancient, Medieval, and Oriental cultures 
iMustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


Spaces for Living (3), General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 


and ID students.) 


Contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, and gardens 
in relation “te all "iealor types of reaidential architecture. Illustrated lectures, readings, 
reports. 


101-23. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr. AR 303, Coreq., BT 313. 


435. 


460, 


Buildings of advanced complexity, with increased emphasis on the relation between space 
organization and the structural system. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 


Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arts to archi: 
tecture. 


The Architect and Society (3), Pr,, 4th year standing. 

The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contem ry x 
pression of architectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philosophies 
which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and function 
as applied to form, Lectures, outside reading and reports. 


161-23. History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr. AR 363, 


Continuation of AR 363. Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Colonial American, and Modern 
cultures. Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


165-6. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 403, Admission upon recom- 


467, 


mendation of the Committee on Design. 


Analysis and design of buildings of advanced complexity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional wo group planning and advanced site study. Research, 
reports, discussions, drawings, Is. 


Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr.. AR 466, AR 499. 


The development of a major design problem under direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral presentation for Jury consideration. 


471-72. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr., 5th year standing. 


474, 
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Procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quantities and 
costs. Office organization; | requirements; professional organizations and relations; civic 
responsibility, professional ethics. 


Seminar on current issues on planning (3). Lee. 3, 

An examination of contemporary problems and concerna in the fields of city and regional 
Planning; economic and social ghettos; the air, water and land environment; the profesional 
planner - constituency relationship. 


Seminar in Urban Design (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Directed reading and discussion of contemporary developments in urban planning concepts 
and solutions. Reports and drawings. 

Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 463. 


Current achievements in world architecture with cumphasis on broad movements anit 
emerging patterns. Research, directed reading, reports, and discussion. 


Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr. AR 463. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and induatry in developing individual 
projects, Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 


Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Current technological advances in che building mdevtry and evaluation of thelr impact 
upon architecture, 

Seminar in Architectural Literature (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 

A guided study and discustion of selected readings, 


Honors Program. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing. 
Admission only by the Committee on Honors Progtam. Nevelopment of an area of con 
centration through independent study. Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 


204 Description of Courses 


499. Design Research (2). Pr., AR 465. 
The selection aod comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
exeented in AR 467, 

601. History and Principles of City and Regional Planning (5). Lec. 
Origins and development of the nin) the urban region. The development of planning and 
its application to the city and the urban region; backgromnd of recent reactions and 
present trends in planning, 

602. Seminar in Planning Theory and Design (5), 
Planning and the sientific methal Cause and effect. Models in planning, introduction 
to rechiniques of mathematics, value and goal formulation, and decision theory in. planning, 
Relationships of the planning process to physial design. 

610-11. Seminar Workshop I and II 5-5. 


The comprehensive plan. Examination of the levels of planning in the reacarch in develop 
ment of a comprehensive community and regional plan through socio-economic studies. 
physical surveys, analysis, and other techniques of the planning process, (TP wo-quarter 
sequence to be taken by all M.R.P. candidates). 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum (0D) 


215-16-17, Elements of Interior Design (3-3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AR 111. 
The profession of interior design including professional procedures, ar seaigenc e ethics, 
correlation with architecture oat other arts. Lectures, readings, discussions and research, 
3054-7, Interior Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15, Pr., AR 203. Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Design, 


Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems Research, discussion, drawings, models. 


365-6. Period Interiors (5-5). 
The development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from pre-Renaissance 
to 1900. Llustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 


367. Contemporary Interiors (3), Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366. 
The fundamental aspects of intcrior design, spatial order and characteristics, furniture 
and fabric design, from [900 to date. Whustrated lectures, readings, reports. 

405-6. Interior Design (5-5), Lec. 2-2, Lab. 99. Pr.. AR 307. Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

407. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 
The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details: oral presentation for jury consideration, 

408. Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 
The selection and comipsenpuaive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
t be executed in AR 407, 

441. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and methexts for interior designers; the techniques and execution of working 


drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specification. Discussions, drawings. 
inspections, reports, 


Courses specifically required in the Industrial Design curriculum (IN) 


210. Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr. AR 105, 110, and 111. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design (1,00 overall). 


The problems of visual communication, Perception theory, design fundamentals; color. 
figure organization, movement and balance, proportion and rhythm, 


211. Industrial Design (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Pr., AR 210, 


An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design LA study and analysis of 
Industrial Design Fundamentals. 


212. Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 211. 


Structural and functional relationship of design clements; convenience, utility, safety, 
maintenance. 


221. Materials & Techno (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing, 


The properties and use Various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine 
and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint 


222. Technical Mlustration (5). Lec. 5, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Axonometric drawing, perspective, and freehaod graphics, as weed by Industrial Designers. 
223. Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and solutions of 
design problems. Survey of philosophies and theorics of design. 
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Description of Courses 205 


Design Workshop (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., AR 210. 
Modelmaking and creative modeling. Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-upa, Pro- 


totypes. 
Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 212, AR 222, AR 223, EG 105. Ad- 
mission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. (1.00 overall and 
1.35 from AR 210, 211, 212.) 

Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of elements in systems. 

Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15, Pr. AR 310, PS 204. 

Design of domestic and office equipment. 


Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 311. 
Exhibition and packaging problems. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 312. 
Industrialived building, Building components produced by industrial means. 


Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 410. Admission wy 
recommendation of committee on design. (1.25 overall and 1.50 from 
Sil, 312, 410.) 

Design or re-design of products of advanced complexity, 

Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., AR 4ll. 

A project involving all design phases; project of the student's own selection and approved 
by the Committee on Design. Presentation of phics, models and written explanations, 
and oral presentation before a Design Jury. The thesis material will be retained by the 
Department for one year. 

History of Industrial Design (5). Pr. AR 212. 

Design from the first Industrial Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
between design and science, art, technology, and the humanities. 


Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr., fourth year standing. 
Development of individual projects, Research, design, reports, on approved topi 


Art (AT) 


Head Professor Applebee 
Professors Abney, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professor Kettunen*® 


Assistant Professors Hiers, Hatfield, Hobbs*, Mims, Olson, Ross, and Ln! reg 


Instructors Baggett®, Fitzpatrick®, Harper, Markle*, Mitchell*, and Walls® 


105. Drawing I (5). Lab, 15. 
Representational drawing. Line, light and dark. 
106. Drawing Ii (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 105. 
Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization, Interpretive drawing, 
107. Drawing Ifl (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AT 105. 
Drawing in various media emphasizing the human figure in form and compositional studies 
113, Perspective (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AT 105, 
Linear perspective. Shadows, Reflections 
181. Design Fundamentals I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 
182. Design Fundamentals U1 (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 105 and 181. 
Relationship of materials and techniques to form. Perception theories. Applied problems 
205. Figure Drawing I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 107. 
Drawing from the model in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation 
and expression. 
211. Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 181, 
Historical deve t of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions =| body matter lettered directly. 
212. Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5, Pr,, sophomore standing. 
Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 
215. Figure Construction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 205. 
Lectures deal with form, function and manner of ration of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body, Drawing from casts, models, and skeleton. 
es 


* Temporary. 


206 
222 
224, 


227. 


Description of Courses 


Painting I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 106 and 181. 

Transparent water color. Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in still 
life, figure and landscape painting. 

Painting Tl (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 106 and 181. 

Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 

Sculpture I (5). Lab. 15. 

Three dimensional expression. Clay and other meilia. 

Printmaking 1 (5). Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine Arts, 

Relief print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related technique. 


307-8. Figure Drawing I and III (5-5), Lab, 15-15, Pr., AT 205. 


317. 


$22. 


324, 


355. 


405. 


422, 
423. 


427. 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
ami expression. 


Packaging (5). Pr., junior standing and AT 211, 
Types of package ata and the materials used. New applications to everyday products. 
Painting Til (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
Introduction to oil painting. Exploiting of materials and techniques with still life and the 
figure as a means for aesthetic exploration. 

IV (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 224 and 322. Admission only upon recom 
menda of the Committee on Fine Arts. 
Painting with optional media and subject matter. 


Il (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. AT 227. 
Three-dimensional expression. Emphasis placed on idea, form, and technique. 
Art History It (5). Pr. 4 
The chronological development of Western painting and sculpture from pre-historic through 
modern times as related to the cultural setting. Illustrated lectures. 
Art History If (5). Pr., AT 338. 
An examination of ideas, philosophics common to all periods of art history, and a compari: 
son of periods in terms other than chronological development. Illustrated lectures, readings 
drawings. and reports 
Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., junior standing. 
Materials and methods for the development of art activities in elementary schools; exercise 
in expressive drawing, painting, design and simple lettering. 
Illustration I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 215. 
Basic problems in illustration emphasizing both sesthetic and functional aspects. Drawingt 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions, 
Fashion I (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. AT 182, and AT 215. 
Drawing the fashion figure, employing basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 


Visual Design I (5). Lab. 15, Pr., AT 182, AT 211, and AT 212. Admission only 
recommendation of the Committee on Design. 

Fundamentals of as design. Studies of basic type faces. The trademark. Prepare 

tion of art copy reproduction. Applied problems in advertising and editorial layout- 

Visual Design Ul (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 

italic types. Problems combining copy-fitting with basic illustration. Preparation of color- 

separation art copy. Creative expression with letter forma. Letterpress and photo-offect pro- 

duction. The poster. Packaging graphics. 

Visual Design Hl (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AT 382. 

Script lettering. Planned photographic illustration, Creative design as communication. The 

trade eee: Silkscreen production Research in pertinent art movements. Packaging 

grap 

Printmaking IT (5). Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only upon recommendation of the 

Committee on Fine Arts. 

Intaglio print media. Etching, engraving and related techniques. 


Printmaking HIT (5). Lab. 15. Pr., Admission only on recommendation of the 
Committee on Fine Arts. 

Planographic print media. Lithography and experimental techniques. 

Painting V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 

Painting with optional media and subject matter. 

Painting VI (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AT 422 and junior standing. 


Fundamental problems of painting figures. Experimenting with various means of intet- 
preting the figure in both abstract and realistic compositions, 


Sculpture Til (5). Lab. 15. Pr., IL 102 and AT 227. 
Three dimensional expresion, Metal and metal techniques emphasized. 
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Contemporary Art (3). General Elective. 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture and industrial design, Illustrated lectures, readings. 


432.3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior 


434. 


442. 


A 


481, 


5 R 


497, 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
projects, Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 


Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing 
Open to students who have shown ability, panos and sod indus in carryi ou Phen pone 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under approved | topics. 


Art in Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr., ees 

Lectures, maton and research concerning principles and objecaives of Lg phases of 
Ast for the purpose of anderstanding their icance in teaching at levels. Emphasis 
is placed upon creativity rather than technical Pei in laboratory experimentation. 
Tilustration Il (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 355. 

Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both aubjective and objective treatments, 


Fashion U (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 361. 

Problems in advanced rendering "for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessorics, 

Fashion III (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 462. 

a of clothing fn all categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; per- 
sonality 


atyling. 
Visual Design IV (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 383. 
Original mudent alphabet with application. Research in pertinen movements. The 


brochure. Newspaper layout, Television project. Three- dimensional display, 


Visual Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 481. 
Optional problems in graphic design used to extend or improve student portfolios, 


Thesis 15. Pr., senior standing. 
A terminal Fine Arts pecject initiated by the student and —omEee nied by 4 written 
analysis and evaluation. Both problems and written mater will defended orally by 
the student before a faculty. group. 


Thesis 15. Pr., senior 


A terminal Visual Design project initiated by the student and hire 
analysis and evaluation. Both problems and written matter will be de defen ded orally by the 
student before a faculty group. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


054-78. Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15-15. 


627. 


Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


Advanced Sculpture (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 327 and graduate standing. 
negecs fe uaa organization; relief and three-dimensional. Emphasis on idea and 
P 


641-2-3. Graduate Research in Art Problems LIL-ITI (5-5-5). 


Research on approved topic in the sudent’s special field. Conferences and reports. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Pr. AT 496 or 
equivalent. 

A major art problem of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of 
projects. The candidate te wil required to comorive and “eyife a work or works exhibit 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical yoges jon of the 
major profesor, a written exaay may be required ae paceecs. All drawings, 
paintings, and models commented with this work ill, be erties retai by t partment of Art. 


Aviation Management (AA) 


Head Professor Pitts 
Associate Professor Robinson 
Assistant Professors Decker, Kiteley, and Townsend 


Elemen Acronautics (5). 
Aviation the basic principle of flight. This cour i# open to masests in all divisions 
of the University who ow a general and practical knowledge of aviation 


Acrospace History (3). 
Significant events ad accomplishments in man's altempts to move through air and space 
ies is placed on activities during the twentieth century. 


of Private Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. 
ee int ee ar to flight and preparation for the FAA private pilot written examina: 
tion, in yoga theory of flight, aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation, meteorology, 
and alrevaft operation and performance covered. 


$12. 


516. 


$17. 


318. 


319. 


320. 


337. 


401. 


407. 


416. 


Description of Courses 


Private Pilot Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AA 206 or instructor’s consent. 
Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certificate. 


Air Navigation I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 5. Pr. MH 160. 
Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems, 


Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Introduct meteorology including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, measurement 
of meteorological elements and effect of these on the lower atmosphere, Credit may not 
be carned in both AA 304 and AA 405. 


Aviation Mctcoro (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 

Rasic meteorology a its application to aviation to include computation of data and 
preparation of weather maps. eather clements as related to operation of aircraft, compu: 
tation of data; preparation of weather maps. 


Flight Navigation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 206, AA 305, or instructor's com 
sent. 


The principles of pilotage. dead tecxoning, and radio/electronic methods of navigation and 
related topics as applied to cross-country flight planning. 

Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

All regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, alr agencies, operation and traffic rules. 


Senge islation (3). 
Federal, state and local legislation affecting aviation and spacer activities. 


Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 
Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propulsion 
—— a in aircraft and missiles Includes an introduction t) propulsion systems u 
or spacecraft. 


Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206, 
Basic principles of aircraft and spacecraft guidance and control. 


Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 206, AA 31], 
or instructor’s consent, 


Principles of aircraft performance and operations, including powerplants, aircraft systems 
and equipment, and advanced flight maneuvers required for commercial pi 


Commercial Flight Training I (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AA 316 or instructor’s consent. 
Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on 
the development of precision and accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight ma- 
neuvers,. 


Commercial Flight Training TI (1), Lab. 3. Pr. AA 317, Coreq., AA 307 or 
instructor’s consent. 


Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on 
crom-country, night, and instrument flying. 


Commercial Flight Problems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AA 307 or instructor's 
consent. 

Review of principles of flight, aircraft and engine theory and operation, FAA regulations, 
navigation, meteorology, and aircralt performance and operation as applied to commercial 
flying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA commercial written examination. 


Commercial Flight Training II (1). Lab. 3. Pr. AA 318. Coreg. AA 319 or in 
structor’s consent. 


Conclusion of flight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in transition 
t complex aircraft. A continuation of instrument and night instruction and a review 
of all mancuvers for the commercial flight test, 


Air Transportation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Historical development and present status of air transportation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation. 


Aeronautical Seminar I (1). Pr., junior standing. 
Special problems and current satus of the aircraft and related industries. 


Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr., PS 206. 

Design, use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used oP 
aint and missiles. Includes an introduction to some of the major sywema used in spact 
vehicles. 


Aircraft Powerplants (5). Pr., junior standing, 


Engine nomenclature and types, cycles of operation, lubrication, fuels, carburetion, ignition 
and starting systetns, engine-propellor performance. introduction to jet propulsion. 


Airport Management (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Principles of management; financing the airport; sources of income; establishment of rater 
for services rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting pte 
cedures; legal responsibilities; merchandising. 
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417. Airline Operation (5). Pr., junior standing and AA 337. 

History of airlines; financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space control; dispatching and passenger care; determination of tariffs; permonal rela- 
tions; research; public relations, 

419. Air Traffic Control (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AA 307. 

All facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center and 
control tower operation. 

#21. Principles of Instrument Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., AA 319 or instructor's 
consent. 

Instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio navigation, meteorology. 
and aircraft operation and performance as applied co instrument fiying and preparation 
for the FAA instrument pilot written examination. 

422. Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab, 3, Pr., AA 320 or instructor's consent. 
Flight and flight simulation instructions in the techniques of instrument [ying in prepara. 
tion for the FAA Instrument Pilot Rating. 

425, Aircraft Components (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Design, installation, use, and function of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 
equipment of aireralt. 

4127, Multi-Engine Training (1), Lab. 3. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 


Certificate. 

Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilocege. Sufficient 

Pine and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine— 
nd. 


428. Principles of Flight Instruction (3). Pr., AA 320. 
A study of the principles of teaching as applied to instructing, analyzing, and evaluating 
Flight students with emphasis on preparation for the FAA flight instructor's written exami. 
nation, 

429. Flight Instructor Training (1), Lab. 3. Coreq,, AA 428 or instructor's consent. 
Discussion, instruction, and arranged practice in flight instruction in preparation for the 

FAA Flight Instructor Certificate. 


Biology (BI) 


For staff and other biology courses, see sections for Botany and Plant Pathology 
below and Zoology-Entomology (Page 322) . 


101. Principles of Bio (4). Lec. 4. All quarters. 
Integrated principles of biology beginning with the structure and function of the cell 
Sollenete by reproduction, heredity, ecology, and evolution. 1 101L must be taken con- 
currently, 


101L. Principles of Biology Laboratory (1). Lab. 2. All quarters. 


102, Plant Biology (4). Lec. 4. Pr,, BI 101. All quarters. 
The morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of plants. BI 
102L. must be taken concurrently, 


102L. Plant Biology Laboratory (1). Lab. 2. All quarters. 


103. Animal Biology (4). Lec. 4. Pr. BI 101, All quarters, 
The morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of animals 
BI 105L must taken concurrently. 


108L. Animal Biology Laboratory (1). Lab. 2. All quarters. 


14. Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. Pr., BE 101. All quarters. 
Application of biological principles to an understanding of man as an organism and as 
a member of the ecosystem. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Cairns, Curl, N, Davis, Funderburk, Marshall, and Patterson 
Alumni Professor D, BE. Daws 
Associate Professors Carter, Clark, Gudauskas, and Truelove 
Assistant Professors T. Davis, Freeman, Goslin, Klepper, and Shands 
Instructor Lee 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102, are 
Prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and other 
general biology courses see the section for Biology above. 


210 
102. 


306, 


509. 


310, 


409. 


410. 


4it. 


412. 


414. 


415. 


416, 


Description of Courses 


General Botany (5). Lec. Dem, 5. All quarters. Pr., BY 101. 

Principal natural groups of plants embracing their particular structure, habits, reproduction, 

and relationships, 

Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BI 101, CH 203 or 
207 or equivalent. 

General aspecs of fundamental Hfe processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships. 

Plants in Action (3). Lec. 3. Summer. General Elective. 

The botanical charactcristia of most categories of plants including (Chieir kinship, origin, 
ast and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, fruiw and other 
foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made, (Restricted 
to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in py.) 

General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-2. 
Nature cause, and control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 

Forest Pathology (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BE 101-2 or equivalent. 
Diseuses of forest and ornamental trees from seedling to maturity including cause, identifica- 
tion, prevention, and control; decay in timber a forest products. Field trips cmphasize 
major tree diseases in Alabama. 

Biological Statistics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring odd years. Pr., MH 122 or 
MH 160 and junior standing. 

Basic conce of experimental statistics, distributions, confidence limits, tests of signi: 
ficance, analysis of variance, linear correlation and regremion. For advanced undergraduates 
and as & beginning coure for graduate students in biological sciences. 

Introductory Mycology (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr. BI 101-2 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology. 

Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring and Summer, Pr., BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the 
seed bearing ——. utilizing primarily clements of the local flora as study material. The 
historical background, literature of plant taxonomy, and rules of nomenclature will be 
considered. Field trips will be made. 

Marine Botany (6). Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer. Pr., Ten hours of biology, in- 
cluding introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local examples, of the principal groups of marine a and maritime 
flowering plants, mvolving their structure, reproduction, distribution, identification, and 
ecology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory Teaching Session. 
Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

Identification and study of these plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 


Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BE 101-2 or equivalent and junior 


The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and cconomic importarmre 

of the algae. Field trips will be made. 

Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 309 

or equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and met used in : larly furs, 

bocteria, viruses, cet gp nes hey and — mee. ee ee Sarena CET Pe E 

Gencral Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 and 

peat r standing. 

Natural vegetation, environment, and Interrelationships between the two with primary em: 

phasis on the Southeastern United States. Ficld trips will be made. 

Plant Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 

Morphology of wee. prencipie plant groups concerning their structure, reproduction, and 

evolutionary relati ips. 

sn Sar Plant Anatomy (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BI 101-2 of 

equivalent and junior standing. 

Compnive anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structures and developmental re- 
onships. 

Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Pr., permission of instructor. 

Various forms of cal microscopy; tmicromanipulation; micrometry; drawing with the 

microscope. Mic ation; whole-mount; dissociation; sectioning by freezing and 

embedding techniques. Vital, in-situ, smear, squash, and section staining. Macro. and 


micro-ph phy with still, cine, and lapse-time equipment. Photographic iHlustration 
for publication and lantern slide presentation. 


419, 


430, 


611, 


612. 


613. 


615, 
616. 
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Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309 
amd junior standing. 

Designed to acquaint the student with such yea of plant disease control as protec- 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
mics, fumigants, and fungicides. 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. $, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

Recognition of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, habit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


Plant Nematology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years, Pr., BY 309, BI 101 
or permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Various roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and 
other pathogens. Identification of the plant-nematodes nature of pathogenicity; principles 
and practices of control; recent advances in «phytonematology. 


Special Problems (1-3). All quarters. Pr., senior standing and consent of in- 
structor. 


A. Anatomy; B. Ecology; C. Morph ; D. Pathology; E. Physiology; F. Taxonomy. A 
student cannot register for more than hours credic, 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Biological Statistics TT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 
Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot designs, factorials, 
analysis of covariance, and multiple regression. 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. 
Pr., BY 401 and BY 601 or equivalent. 


Analysis and interpretation of experimental data least squares procedures; general linear 
models and hypotheses; weighted regression; irregular two-factor design. 


Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and 10 hours 
of organic chemistry. 

Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the fine structures of the cell 
with metabolic pathways occurring therein. 


Advanced Plant Physiology Tl (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr. BY 604 or 
equivalent. 

Water relations and mineral nutrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorp- 
tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral elements by green plants. 


Advanced Plant Physiology Itt (5). Lec 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. BY 604 or 
equivalent. 

Plant growth, A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant plrysinlogical 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regula: 
tors, and factors affecting plant growth. 


Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. 
Experimental and research aspects of the taxonomy of vascular plants, The literature, 
techniques and methodology relative to the identification and biosystematic classification 
of evolutionary units; intensive study of special groups of plants and the application of 
resultant data to specific taxonomic probleme, 


Advanced Mycology (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Spring, odd years. Pr., 405 and consent 
of instructor. 
Identification and classification of fungi. Field trips will be made. 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309, BY 
609 


Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation 
of physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plant on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying si) microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 

Physiology and Biochemistry of Fungi (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 10 hour 
of microbiology and 5 hours of biochemistry. 

Biochemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction and 
fermentive abilities. 

Experimental Plant Eco (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr. BY 415, Summer, 

Field course covering the met of obtaining quantitative data on che structure and 
composition of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
environment. 

Morph of Angiosperms (5). Summer. Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 414. 
Principles angiosperm reproduction with emphasis on structiire and evolation. 
Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 300. 

Cell structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing 
to the evolution of organisms, 


212 Description of Covurses 


617. Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, odd years, Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 
To acquaint students with viruses as plant pathogens and the signees and control of 
diseases caused by them. Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmimion, isola- 
tion, and characterization of viruses which infect planta. 


618. Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 412 
or equivalent or consent of instructor. 


Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students. Subject 
matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 


619. Advanced Plant Pathology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 
412 or equivalent with consent of instructor. ‘ Pera 
iological signifi 7 . . i i ant dis 
Enct Clas and current hears will be comideved tn reion to soncepts and’ problems 
in plant pathology. 
620. Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 
306, BY 406 or 420. 


nef sore mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems. 


625. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. ; 
A, Cytology: B. Ecology; ©, Morphology; D. Mycology; E. Nematology; F, Patho 1 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy; 1. Chemical Weed Control; [. Marine Botany; K. General Biology 
Teaching; L. Virology. 

635. Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5, Summer. Pr., BI 101-2, CH 104, teaching ex- 
perience and graduate standing. 

Acquaints the secondary school teacher with some of the fundamental life-processes, and 
iNustrates ways in which each of these affects the aflatrs of man, 


636. Microbiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Pr., teaching experience. 
Structure and activities of microorganisms. their distribution and cultivation. The algae, 
fungi, bacteria, and protozoa are considered particularly as they relate to animal and plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunization. 


40. Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majory, 
open to all minors. 
Discussions concerning current topica in the various sciences and related fields. 

64). Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 


650. Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., graduate standing 
with research experience, 
Role of muclear science im agricultural research with tralning in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 


Head Professor Brandt 
Professors Marty and Orr 
Associate Professor Darden 
Assistant Professors Faulkner and Hays 
Instructor Fretwell 


101. Introduction to Building (3). Lab. 9. 
Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings. drawings. 

102. Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective pro 
jections, Exercises in working drawings. 

206, Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT LOL. 
Structural and finish materials and awsembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reports. 
readings, drawings. 

220. Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., PS 205, MH 263. 


Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia; friction. Lectures, dem 
onstrations, problems. 


$11-12-13. Structures L-II-IIT (3-3-3). Pr. BT 220. 
Statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts, and tension 
members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection, Problems worked [0 


wood, reinforced concrete, stecl and other structural materials, Lectures, research and 
problems. 


Description of Courses 215 


321, Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BT 220. 

Solution of practical problems normally encountered on the construction project. Layouts. 
earthwork calculations, formwork design, concrete mix design, and materials storage and 
handling problems, Construction equipment and manpower resource allocation. Demonatra- 
tions, research, reports. 

367-458-459. History of Building 1-11-11 (3-3-3). Pr. BT 206. 

An analysis of the development and use of comstruction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times, [lus 
trated lectures, readings, reports and avaviune 

411-12-18, Structures TV-V-VI (3-3-3), Pr., BT 313. 

Continuation of Structures LULL in the field of statically indeterminate structures, Con- 
sideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations. Lecture, research and 
problems. 

422. Construction Problems Uf (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BT 312 and 321. 

Individual projects relating to current industry practices. Topics such as prefabrication 
analysie, high-rise construction, lease vs. purchase of cauipment, effect of admixtures in 
concrete, optimum usage of construction equipment, and time and motion analysis. Lectures, 
research reports, oral presentations. 

433. Construction Methods and Estimating I (5), Pr., BT 206 and 312. 

Material quantitics, yg huilder’s organization and procedure, job records, builter's 
ability, labor relations, safety precautions, project management, Preparation of chat 
analysis and bid from working drawings. Lectures, problems. 

434. Construction Methods and Estimating Il (5). Pr., BT 433. 

The use of the Critical Path Method (CPM) for scheduling construction projects, Precedence 
relationships, updating cost control and cash flow, financial forecasts, manpower and 
equipment allocation, computer applications, job management, Lectures, problems. 

152.53. Building Equipment FIT (3-3). Pr., PS 206. 

Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical 
Wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as rela to buildings. Lectures, demonstra. 
tions, rtadings, problems. 

1%. Building Construction Thesis (7). Lab, 21. Pr. BT 422, 434 and 4th year stand- 
ing, third quarter. Admission only upon recommendation of the Faculty Thesis 
Committee, 

Preparation of detailed cost estimates and construction program of a building, selected 

with departmental approval; report to include description of building and site, list of 

quantities of materials, unit prices of materials and labor, detailed cost sheets; bid ame 
contract forms, construction schedule, and methods required. (Candidate will defend thesis 
orally before staff and guest specialists.) 


521-22-28, Advanced Structures F-I1-II (5-5-5). Pr. BT 415. 
Theory and practical design of complex and long span structures, both in steel and rein: 
forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations, Lectures, research and problems, 

“1. Building Equipment ITI (2). Lab. 6, Pr., BT 453 and AR 408. 
A continuation of Building Equipment I and II in selected laboratory problems, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


056-7. Graduate Research in Building (5-5-5). All quarters. 
Independent investigation and reports on topics selected by the student with approval of 
the instructor. 

maha Graduate Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. Pr., BT 


The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
Working drawings, models. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 
The analysis and solution of an advanced problem in building. The choice, scope and pro- 


gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
artment staff during the first week of the quarter, 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Wingard and Hsu® , 
Associate Professors Moore, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professor Askew 


101. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals I (1). Lab. 3. 
A work shop in the use of the slide rule, blue print reading, lettering, graphs and graphing. 
and interconversion of units. 

es 


"One-third Engineering Experiment Station. 
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Description of Courses 


Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Workshop on digital computer programming in the area of chemical enginecring, 


Material and Energy Balances (5). Lec. 5. Pr.. MH 264, PS 221, 
Chemical engineering pence calculations with problems relating to stochiometric principles, 
material and energy lances, thermophiysics, and thermochemistry. 


Chemical Engineering Analysis (3). Lec. 3. Pr.. MH 362. 
Application of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysis and solution of 
typical chemical engineering problems. 


Chemical Process Industries (3). Lec. 3. Pr. CH 304. 


Major inorganic and organic chemical process industries including raw materials, processing 
methods, and markets. 


Momentum Transport I (3). Lec. 3. Coreq., CN 302, 
Includes conservation vations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimen- 
sional analysis, design calculations for conduits, packed beds, fluidized systems and filtration. 


Transport IT (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CN 324. 
Includes heat conduction, beat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat transfer, analogy 
between heat and momentum transfer, boiling and condensing vapor, design calculations on 
heat transfer equipment and evaporation, and also laboratory work in Momentum and 
Energy Transport. 


Introduction to Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (3). Jr, standing and/ 
or CH 408. 

First and second laws. Emphasis on real and non-ideal systems. P-V-T relations and 
equations of state, entr and energy function changes for different processes, methods 
for evaluation of energy functions, generalized methods based ou the corresponding states 


Chemical Engineering Economics (3). Pr., junior standing. 
The economic factors aiiccting the design, RM on and economic aspects of industrial 
chemical processing, including cost estimation and feasibility studies, 


Heat Transfer for Metallurgical Engineers (5). Lec. 5. Pr.. MH 361, PS 202. 


Thermal measurements, steady and unsteady state conduction, radiation, furnace design. 


Processes (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., CN 326. 
Theory and design methods of stagewise processes to include analytical, graphical ond 
computer-oriented finite difference methods in such processes as extraction, leaching 3” 
distillation. Laboratory work in sagewise processes. 


Mass Transport TIT (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 423. 
Laminar and turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidification and distillation, 
Laboratory experiments in binary and multi-component batch and continuous distillation. 


Extractive Metallurgy (5). Pr.. CH 206 and junior standing. 
The recovery of the most important metals from their ores, refining and correlation of 
purity with commercial uses. Included will be processes in the fields of hydro-, clectro-, 4 


pyrometallurgy along with such subtopics as ore beneficiation, electrotytic equipment, furnace 
and pyrometry. 


Analog Computation (2). Pr.. MH 265, EE 262. : 
The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical 
engineering. Includes time and amplitude scaling. 

Process Dynamics and Contro!] (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 302. 

Dynamic analysis of chemical processes. Principles of closed loop feedback control theory: 
stability, root locus, and frequency response. Use of analog computer for process simulation 
and mathematical modeling. 

Process Engineering (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing and CN 32%. 
Coreq., CN 424. 

Semi-independent work of individuals and small ups. The subject matter relates 
scientific literature, laboratery operations, and pilot plant development and operaliam 
Included are cost analyses, a market study, and the writing of reports, with princip 
of the latter stressed. 

Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing in science or engineering and 8 
average except by special permission. 
Atomic physics and nuclear reactions, Nuclear reactor principles design, and engineerink 
including radiation, shielding. instrumentation. and heat eee 


a Topic in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maximum 
10 hours.) 

Directed reading covering items of chemical engineering theory in depth coupled with 
individual laboratory work. May be taken more than once. 

Introduction to Plastics (3). Lec, 3, Pr., CH 304 or permission of instructor. 
High polymers. Includes the chemistry, technology and uses of cellulosica, phenolic ‘ 
amino plastics, polyolefins, vinyls, styrene, acrylics, polyesters, epoxies, polyamides, poly’ 
urethanes, silicones and rubbers. 

Seminar (1). Senior standing. 

May be taken for credit twice. 
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Description of Courses 215 


Rate Processes in Materials (3), Lec. 3, Pr., CH 408 or permission of instructor. 
Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction 
kinetics pertinent to the crystallization and transformation of materials, 


Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 437 and senior 
standing. 

Individuals or small groups design optimum hye choosing between alternates, selection of 
equipment, and the calculation of the required sizes, cee layout, cost analyses and the writ- 
ing of reports. Comprehensive problems usually include heat, materials and economic balances, 
unit operations and processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration is 
given to statistics. 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamic (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CN 390, 

Treatment of non-ideal gaseous and liquid systems. Process steam, liquefaction and 
refrigeration, Excess entropy and excess lree energy in mixing. Chemical reaction equilibrium. 
Statistical interpretation of entropy and energy functions. 


Applied Chemical Kinetics (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CN 490. 

Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions in respect to the design of 
chemical reactors. Considered also are catalytic reaction mechaniams and transfer of mam 
and heat affecting reactor design and operations. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Transport Phenomena I (5). Pr. CN 423, CN 424 or equivalent. 


Momentum and energy transport, mechanisms of viscosity and thermal conductivity, 
velocity and temperature distribution in laminar and turbulent flow, equations of change, 
itternphas transport, macroscopic balances. 


Transport Phenomena II (5). Pr., CN 601. 
A continuation of CN 601, 


Transport Phenomena TIE (5). Pr., CN 602. 
Mass transport, mechanism of diffusivity, concentration distribution in solids, laminar and 
turbulent flow, mutiticomponent systems. 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (5). Pr,, CN 490 or equivalent. 
Emphasis on properties of actual gases, energy functions and engineering applications, 
molecilar theory of fluids, complex non-ideal systems, 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics Ui (5). Pr. CN 604. 
Emphasis on physical and chemical equilibria for complex systems statistical treatment of 
thermodynamic relations, non-equilibrium thermodynamics. 


Chemical Engineering Kinetics T (5). Pr., CN 491 or equivalent. 
Analysis of complex chemical reactions, reaction mechanisms, homogencous and hetero- 
geneous catalysis, effect of various physical factors, reaction scale-up, industrial reactors. 


Petroleum Refining Engineering (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 
Composition of petroleum, evaluation of oil stocks, refinery processcs, en of refinery 
equipment. corrosion problems, treatment of petroleum products, petroc . economic 
“pects of petroleum industry. 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CN 426. 

Heat treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals including microscopic studies. Recent 
developments also are included. This course is open by special permission to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426, 


Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605, 
Process Dynamics and Control 1 (5). CN 432 or equivalent. 


Gontrol responses, applications of Laylace transforms. control system design, frequency re- 
Sponse, distributed parameters, linearizing procedure, 


Process Dynamics and Control If (5). Pr., CN 612. ; 
Analysis of process dynamics stability analysis, optimizing control, data handling, digital 
computer control, 


Heat Transmission I (5), Pr., graduate standing. 

Dynamics of chemical engineering processes and operations, «ich as reactors, heat ex- 
Changers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily a 
the mathematical study of automated systems and some of the aspects of computer control. 


Heat Transmission If (5). Pr., graduate standing. 
Boiling heat transfer, condensing vapor, natural convection, extended surfaces, radiation 
heat transfer, packed bed, exchanger design analysis. 


High Polymer Science and Techno (5). Pr., CH 304, CN 424 or equivalent. 

Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties, polymer formation and_ modification, 

kinetics of polymerization. rheology of lymers, specific polymers such as. fibers, rubbers, 

coatings, and adhesives, fabrication method, 

Special Topics and Chemical Engineering (credit TBA). 

Special topics covering in depth scientific industries or ¢ of unit processed may be 

ven as Hirected reading. ro tae giis a combination of both. Maximum total credit 5 
rr, 


216 Description of Courses 


670. Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 
May be taken from one to five quarters for credit. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Head Professor Colburn 
Professors Baker, Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Melius, Nichols, 
Price, Saunders, Stevens, and Ward 
Associate Professors Barksdaie, Dinius, Greene, Peterson, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Friedman, Mountcastle, Neely, and Teggins 


101. Introductory Chemistry I (2). Lee. 4. Pr. MH 159 or Coreq., MH 160, 
To acquaint science students with the classifications of matter and the manner in which 
the chemist identifies matter and records the nature of its changes. Atomic MP UCtATS, 
chemical bonding, molecular aggregations and the laws summarizing the properties 4 
nature of the physical states matter are considered. 

102. Introductory Chemistry It (2). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 101, Coreq., CH 103L. 
A continuation of the topics described under CH 101. 


103. Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec. 4, Coreq., MH 160, or MH 161, CH 103L. 
Encompasses the subject matter of CH 101 and CH 102 for the superior student with 
adequate background preparation. Assignment of this course is based upon certain placement 
criteria and deputowental, approval is required. 

103L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 103. 
ine, atc laboratory techniques, to experimental measurements, and to the interpretation 
of data. 

104. Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec. 4. Pr. CH 103 or CH 102, Coreqs» 
CH 104L. 

A continuation of CH 102 or CH 10%. The methods of preparation and the reactions of 
individual as well as classes of chemical compounds are used to study and illustrate the 
roechanism and dynamics of chemical change. 

104L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., CH LOSL, Coreq,, CH 104. 

A continuation of CH 105L., 


105. Fundamentals of Chemistry TI (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 104, Coreq., CH 105L. é 
The chemistry of certain elements. Special emphasis is placed on the principles of jome 
equilibria, solubility product, acid-base phenomena and oxidation-reduction processes. 

105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Coreq., CH 105. 


Laboratory work in qualitative analysis 


111, General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Coreq.. MH 160, or MH 159, oF 
MH 161. Credit in CH 101, 102 or 103 excludes credit for this course. 
For chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 
112, General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 111 or CH 103. Credit in CH 
104 excludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH 111, 
3. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112. Credit in CH 
105 and 105L excludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH 112, Laboratory work covers qualitative analysis. 
201. Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr, MH 159. 
To foster in the non-science student an appreciation for the chemical nature of the mate: 


rial universe and the contribution of chemistry to his cultural heritage. This course will 
not serve as a prerequisite for any other chemistry course. 


203. Organic Chemistry (5). Pr... CH 104. 
Fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in Home Economics, and othet 
204. Analytical Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr. CH 105 and CH 105L of 
CH 113. 
Theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric and colorimetric chemical analysis. 
2041. Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2), Lab, 8. Each quarter, Pr. or Coreqe 
CH 204. 


Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and minerals. 


205. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 204, 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory 
gravimetric analysis and separation techniques, 

207. Organic Chemistry (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 104. 

This course together with CH 208, meets the needs of students in Laboratory Technology: 
iho la Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary, Pharmacy and students in other Biolog? 
iences. 
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Description of Courses 217 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Pr, CH 207, 
Continuation of CH 207. 

Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 

A continuation of CH 208 with emphasis on the study of those organic compounds con- 
sidered to be the most important to the understanding of biochemistry. (i¢., polyfuuc- 
tional compounds, carbohydrates, lipids, amino acids, proteins, and heterocyclic compounds), 
Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. Credit in CH 418 excludes credit 
for this course. 

Especially designed for students in Pharmacy. 


Biochemistry (4). Pr.. CH 301. Credit in CH 419 excludes credit for this course, 
Continuation of CH 301. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 113. 

Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and con- 
cepts relating to aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors. 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 303. 

Continuation of extension of CH 303. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 304. 

Continuation and extension of CH 305-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Pr, MH 159 or MH 160, CH 105 and PS 205. 


A one-quarter course for pre-medicine students. 


Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Summer. Pr., 
teaching experience, 


Organic Analysis (Qualitative) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. CH 305 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

After performing identification tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure or- 
Ranic unknowns, and separates and identifies the compounds of mixtures, Graduate stu- 
dents identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates. 

Physical Chemis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 202 
or 206 or 221; and junior standing. 

A discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 407. 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 

An extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to modern theories 
of the structure of matter. 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Atomic structures, valence bonding and periodic properties of the elements. 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior 
standing. 

Synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds. 

Chemical Thermodynamics (5), Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 

Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids anid solids. 
Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 409, and junior standing. 
Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, electroanalytical and chromatographic techniques. cy 
Polymer Technology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 304 or CN 460 and junior 
Standing. 


Important aspects of polymer science, connection between chemical structure and important 
properuics of modern plastics and synthetic «tructural materials, the common methods of 
abrication of these into articles and the basic chemistry bebind their manufacture. 


118-19.20, Biochemistry (5-5-5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, and junior standing, 


60), 
610, 


A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 401 or its equivalent. 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Stlected groups of inorganic compounds are considered from a modern physiochemical 
Viewpoint; thus emphasizing their ical and physical properties, their rates of conversion 
ene into another, their molecular structure and valence relationships. ? 

Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent, 

A consideration of the relationship of inorganic chemistry to atomic structure in terms 
of recent theoretical developments. 
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Description of Courses 


Inorganic Preparations (5). Lab. 15. Pr. CH 610 or CH 611. 


The preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques. 


The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent, 


Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern developments, is. 
merism, chelation and methods of determining formation constants. 


Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in solution. 

Organic Chemistry (5), Pr.. CH 305 or equivalent. 

This one quarter course is designed to bring the new graduate student to the understand- 
ing of the terminology of modern organic chemistry with coverage of the principle properties 


and reactions of organic compounds, Reaction mechanisms and modern experimental 
methods of structural determination are stressed. 


Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 620 or equivalent, 
Advanced modern organic chemistry. 


Quantitative Organic Analysis (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
General methods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups ip 
organic compounds. 


Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 
Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic chemistry of Groups HI, [V and V element. 


Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 


Polymers (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Polymeric substances and some of their practical applications. 


Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
A «election of modern topics in organic chemistry. 


630-31. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr., CH 409 and CH 630, Pr., for CH 631. 


632. 


635. 


634. 


637. 
638. 


fil. 


643. 


644. 


Topics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the strit- 
ture of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to spectro 
xopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of chemical reactions. 


Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pf 
CH 631. 

Established relationships that exist between structures of organic and inorganic compounds 
and physical properties which are relatively casy to determine. The principal aim is the 
demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds and electronic con 
figurations. 

Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr., CH 631. 

The mathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems inclode discussions 
of the collision theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed 
phases, behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Chemical and physical equilibria in heterogencous systems. 

Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 

Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr.. CH 631. 

Quantum theory as applied to chemical problems. 

Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Theory and Application of Optical and Magnetic Resonance Spectroscopy. 
Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. 

The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides. 

Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Pr.. CH 418 or its equivalent, 

Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins. 

Lipids (5), Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance 

Enzymes (5). Pr.. CH 419 or its equivalent. 


Physical and cheimcal properties and mechanisms of action of enzymes and their role i 
metabolic reaction. 


Intermediate Metabolism (5). Pr. CH 419 or its equivalent. 

Metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr. CH 420 or it 
equivalent. 

To acquaint the graduate students in chemistry, biochemistry and the biological science* 
with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 
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Deseription of Courses 219 


Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 and CH 409 or their equivalents. 

The structure and properties of biological compounds (saccharides, lipids, amino acids, 
proteins, nucleic acids and enzymes) are studied. The bicenergetics of the important 
metabolic pathways are also investigated. Emphasit will be on structure of biological 
compounds and mechanisms of biological reactions. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr. CH 413 or equivalent. 

Analytical principles, applications and methods, mathematical Interpretations and current 
developments, 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 413, 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy, 


Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 
years, Pr., CH 651. 


Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring quarter, even years. 
Pr., CH 409. 


Radiochemical Analysis (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., 
CH 205. 
The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 


Seminar (1). (Total credit not to exceed 10 hours), Each quarter except Summer, 
Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Head Professor Rainer 
Professors Bransford, Hudson, and Popovics 
Associate Professors Blakney, Krishnamurthy, and Mets 
Assistant Professors Judkins and Peterson 
Instructor Ramey 


Surveying I (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr., MH 160 or 16] and EG 102 or equivalent. 
Measurement of distances, elevations and angles; analysis of error; adjustment of In- 
“ruments; computation of positions areas and volumes; contours; establishing grades; topo- 
graphic mapping and land surveying. 

Surveying Tf (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 201, MH 264. 

Laying out simple curves, compound curves, spirals and vertical curves; astronomic ob- 
rvations; special topics in excavation and cmbankment. 

Engineering Surveying (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160 or 161. 

Use of tapes, transits and levels; computation of tions, areas and volumes; grades; 
Mapping; contours. For non-Civil Enginecring students. 

Structural Materials Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 208. 

Physical behavior of structural materials, Use of strain gages. Testing of structural mem- 
bers under axial loads and in flexure. 

Theory of Structures I (5). Pr.. ME 208. 

Stress analysis of statically determinate structures; reactions, shears, moments, and Influence 
lines. Influence tables. 

Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 309. 

Cheory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste-water collection 
systems. Laboratory includes fundamental tests relating to both water supply and waste: 
water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests, 

Hydraulics (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. ME 340. 

Ideal fluid flow, real fluids, fluid resistance; fluid measurement and control; aay 
+ noe steady open channel flow; unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channel 


Photogeology for Engineers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 104, CE 201. 

Photographic materials and nomenclature; petrology; physical geology; use of aerial photo- 

ara hy in interpretation of culture, petrology, structural geology, geomorphology and by- 
> for resource development. 

Highway Engineering I (5), Pr., CE 208. 

Development of highways; plans and surveys; geometric design; traffic capacity; traffic 

control; and drainage. 

Theory of Structures II (5), Pr., CE 304, junior standing. 

Stress analysis of statically indeterminate structures. Slope and deflection. Moment area, 


lueate structure, consistent deflection, slope deflection, moment distribution, Influence 
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Description of Courses 


Higher Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 203, junior standing. 
eeeraalry, map projections, electronic and special instruments, selected geodetic 
topics, 

Statically Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 


Special topics in moment distribution; continuous and internally indeterminate trusses; 
beams on clastic supports. 


Reinforced Concrete (4), Pr., CE 380, senior standing, 


Working stress and ultimate strength approaches to the design of beams, slabs and 
columns; building codes, 


Water and Waste-Water Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr. CE 305, junior 
standing. 

Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water dispowl 
facilities considered on a unit operations basis. 


Municipal Engineering I (3), Pr., senior standing, 
Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and municipal consultant: problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, afd constructing municipal improvements. 


Engineering Foundations (5). Pr. CE 404, CE 418, CE 314, senior standing. 
Application of geology, soil mechanics, and structural theory w the — of founda 
tions such as footings, piles. pile groups, retaining walls, abutements, a bridge pier 
Review reports on current articles in technical publications. 


Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 


Application of engincering methodology to communicable disease control, insect and rodent 
control, milk and food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool sn- 


itation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution. 


Highway Engineering HI (5), Pr., CE 320. 


Contracts and specifications, supervision of construction; structural design of roadway 
section; construction procedures and maintenance. 


Flow in Open Channels (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, junior standing. 
Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied flow, subcritical transitions, surges, 


supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and 
oscillatory waves. 


Hydrology (5), Lec. 5. Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, junior standing. 


Precipitation, runoff, flood routing, flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 
problems. 


Hydraulic Structures (5). Lec. 5, Pr, CE 309 or ME 325, senior standing. 
Dams, spUlways, cotlet works, gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals. 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 


Structural Design I (3). Pr., CE 380, junior standing. 

The structural design of metal and timber members for flexure, shear, tension, compression 
and combined effect. Design of trusses, frameworks and connections. 

Construction Planning (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 

Construction methods; estimates of materials and costs; critical path scheduling. and 
reports. 

Prestressed Concrete Design (3), Pr.. CE 404, senior standing. 

The principles and practice of prestressed concrete; design of pre- and  post-tensioned 
bears for flexure and diagonal tension. Special topics. 

Structural Design II (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 8. Pr., consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 

paves mudies in selected topics such as continuous trusses, rigid frames, multistory frame. 
and arches, 

Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 208, junior standing. 

Eugineering properties of soils; soil surveys and sampling: stability; laboratory analyst 
and tests, 

Municipal Engineering II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Enginecring problems of municipal transportation, communications. water supply, sewe™ 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation tacilities. 

Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., CE 405, junior 
standing. 

Studies in the physical, chemical, and biological aspects of environmental enginecrink; 
laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating fo the treatment of waters and 
wastes; interpretation of routine plant contro! analyses and indices of pollution. 

Water Resources Engineering (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CE 309, senior standing. 
Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, source? 
and abatement of pollution; quantity control measures, planning. 

Senior Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing in Civil Engineering. 

Report on current civil engineering literature; discussion and engincering development 
engineering organizations, publications and activity; special speakers, 
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Description of Courses 22) 


Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing or consent 
of instructor. 


Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude, types and uae of models, analogies 
Simple applications to engineering problema. 


Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of the instructor. 


The nature of polluting materials including gases, dusts, vapors and fumes and the re- 
lation of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal. Administrative standards and controls 
pertaining to air pollution. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Bituminous and Concrete Mix Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr, CE 605. 
Methods of design of bituminous and concrete mixes, with practice in job and laboratory 
control tests of aggregates and mixes. 


Subgrade Stabilization (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CE 418, 
Factors involved in stabilization with practice in laboratory and job control tests. 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, CE 418. 
Earth pressure theories; stability computations; seepage computations; consolidation; foot, 
ing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths. 


Mechanical Properties of Concrete (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr. CE 303. 

Fresh concrete: workability, consistency, composition, unitweight, gation, tileeding, 
Hardened concrete: various strengths, deformations under load, time-dependent deforma 
tion, etc. Effects on these properties, Test methods. Relations between the composition and 
mechanical properties of concrete, 


Model Analysis of Structures (2). Lec, 0, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 


Structural models, direct and indirect model analysis of structures, Instrumentation for 
structural testing. 


Hydrodynamics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 309 or ME 325 and MH 361. 

Equations of motion for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentio’s, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion, 


Flow of Fluids in Pi (5). Pr., CE 309 or ME 325, 
Viscous and turbulent flow of liquids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
flows, control devices, measuring devices, 


Advanced Water and Waste-Water Treatment (5). Pr,, consent of instructor, 
The principles utilized in water and sewage treatment processes and environmental health 
engineering practice. 


Advanced Design of Water Supply and Disposal Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Pr., consent of instructor. 


Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systems and 
treatment plants. 


Advanced Environmental Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., consent 
of instructor. 

Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys. 


Industrial Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Industrial waste problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects 
on streams, and methods of treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of radioactive 
wastes, 


Advanced Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr,, consent of instructor. 
Ruckling of structures, analysis of elastic and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 
arches, theory of limit design. 


Topics in Structural Design (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 630, 
Asalyms of conical shells, shells of a surface of revolution, hyperbolic paraboloid shells, thin 
pilates. 
Experimental Stress Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Basic theory and laboratory techniques for experimental stress analysis; measurement of 
strain by mechanical and electrical gages; brittle lacquer, and photogrid; two dimensional 
photoelasticity; membrane analogies; treatment of errors. Term paper required, except for 
undergraduates permitted to enroll in course. 


Elasticity (5). Pr., consent of instructor. : 

Plane stress and plane strain; differential equations of equilibrium: uations of compati- 
bility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; «train-energy 
methods; analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circular and non: 
circular cross-section; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measure- 
ments. 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 404. 


Effect of shrinkage, plastic flow and deflection on concrete design, Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design. Fundamentals of prestressed concrete. 
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Description of Courses 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). Lec. 5. Pr. consent of in 
structor. 


Approximate methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness fac- 
tors; ability; vibrations; clastic foundations, beam-columns. 


Topics in Structural Dynamics (5). Lec. 5. Pr., consent of imstructor. 

Vibration theory. Analytical and numerical methods for computing the dynamic response 
of structural svstems. Blast loads; earthquakes; and wind oscillations. Electronic com: 
putation will be used. 


Matrix Analysis of Structures (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Displacement and force methods of matrix analysis of structures; applications to determi: 
nate and indeterminate trusses, beams and frames; lack of fit, yielding of support and tem- 
perature effects; special methods such as rank technique; computer solutions, 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Associate Professors Douty, Morton, and Spencer 
Assistant Professors Lorendo, Terrill, and Weaver 
Instructor Elam 


Related Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Each quarter. 
ey x= elementary art and design. Emphasis is placed on the application of art study to 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., HE 115. 

Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including their applica- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use. 

Housing for Man (3). 

Housing, equipment and furnishings in terms of the total environment with reference to 
peri . biological, economic, cultural, personal, and social conditions which affect the 


and Man (3). 
Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors as they interact to determine 
the meaning and use of clothing and textiles for the individual and society. 


Art for Everyday Living (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. | 
A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with 
emphasis placed u the contribution of design and color as enrichment of the environment 
for individual and family living. 


Clothing For the Family (8). Lec. 3. Pr. HE 105 or Approved Substitution For 
Fashion Merchandising Major. 

Clothing consumption problems with emphasis on the needs of family members at all 
stages of the life cycle. 

Textiles (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 103. 

Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabrics 
Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care. 

The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, 

Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and madern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 


Tailoring (3). Lab. 9, Winter, Summer, Pr., HE 205, junior standing. 
Selection of fabric and tailoring of a suit or coat. 


Personal Appearance and Social Interaction (3). General elective. All 
Good grooming, its contributing factors and their influence on social and business relation 


Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 2 2-hr- 
labs. Pr., HE 202, HE 233, SP 210. 

Responsibilities and techniques of presenting professional information and materials 
the public through radio, television and live performances. 

Home Furnishing (5). Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., HE 104. 


Home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes the 
recognition of period furniture and its adaptability to the home of today. 


Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr. CH 103, 104. 


The principal aim of the course in the developmen of sound judgment in the selection of 
textiles for personal and houschold use. 
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Description of Courses 225 


Fashion Analysis (5). Pr., HE 205, HE 225. 
Study and analysis of the dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting forces which shape 
fashion trends in apparel. 


Fundamentals of Retailing (5), Winter. Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 
The practices and policies of retail sores. 


Lighting Equipment (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home, 


Retail Training (8), Fall. Pr.. HE 325. 
Three months practical experience with pay in large department store, Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement, 


Interior Home Problems (5), Fall, Spring. 
Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes. 


Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. General elective. Each quarter. 
Desi and execution of creative crafts; vin, metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, 
fabric decoration. 


Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. 


Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. General elective, Winter quarter. 
Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design. 


Creative Weaving (2-3). Each quarter, 
Weavin Sesame and experience in selecting yarns, setting up a loom and weaving one’s 
own fabric. 


Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Fall, Spring. Pr. HE 104, HE 205, or 
equivalent. 
Color, line, form, and texture as a basis for designing apparel, with consideration of tech- 
nological developments, production problems, and fashion movements which Influence 
design decisions. 
Extension Organization and Methods (5). Spring, Summer. 
History, organization, and program planning of extension and educational methods of com- 
Munication. 


Creative Costume Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 
395, and two quarters of clothing construction, 

Creative experience in development and execution of apparel designs through draping 
varied fabrics on individualized body structures. Exploration and application of theories 
and philosophies and practices of contemporary designers. 


Contemporary Housing and Equipment—Travel Course (5 hours—28 days). 
Course may be repeated for additional credit, not to exceed 10 credit hours 
(not more than 5 hours graduate credit). Pr., 10 cr. hrs, in equipment, housing, 
or home management; junior standing; consent of instructor. 

Housing and household equipment in North European countries. Housing: historic and 
contemporary housing, techniques for mecting popalation growth, the housing of special 
groups, community and city planning. Slew 3 oy manufacture, distribution, testing, stan- 
dardization, merchandising, power merchandising and home use. Lectures will pre. 
sented at prearranged points. A paper is required on a selected phase of the course. 


History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 

The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the earliest times te 
the present day. 

Apparel Quality Evaluation (5). . 

Methods for evalyating quality variations of soft goods as affected by materials, manufactur- 
ing processes, markets and resources. 

Equipment and Housing Technology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 
MH 107 or equivalent, PS 204 or equivalent, CH 104. 
4s or pe of basic physical principles and the use of testing instruments with electricity 
and fuel gas equipment. 

History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 
Outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from carly times to the present day. 


Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses, 

The unifying principles and ideals, which are concerned with man's immediate physical 
environment (housing, clothing, food) and with his nature as a social being. Analysis and 
nee of Geen explored in Home Economics core courses HE H1S, 115, 116, 107, 


Food Equi t (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Summer, Pr., junior standing, 


PS 204, 233. 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 
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Description of Courses 


Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. ; 
Standard testing procedures and equipment used in determining the physical and chemical 
characteristics of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in data 
evaluation. 


Fashion Merchandising (5), Lec. 5. Pr., HE 325, or consent of instructor, 


Principles and practices of merchandising in relation to problems of retailing fashion gods. 
Consideration of the consumer as a major factor in planning merchandise assortments and 
presentation, 


Audio-Visual Education In Home Economics (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Organization and analysis of illustrative and demonstration materials in the major fields 
of Home Economics. 


The Consumer and The Market (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing and EC 


200 or 201. 
Consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit advertising, 
standardization, labeling, and price policies. 


Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr., junior standing. Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter 
hours in clothing construction. 


Commercial methods of pattern making. Developing a foundation pattern from which to 
design and cul garments. Attention is given to variations from the norm of human hody 
measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various age groups. 


Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Pr., HE 313 or 343 or its 
equivalent. 


Factors contributing to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, 
manufacturing cost, and terminology. A project report is required, 


Creative Textile Design (2-3). Lab, 9. Pr., HE 104 or AT 181. 
An introduction to various techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with 
experience in the execution of these techniques for both fashion and interior textiles. 


Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., junior 
standing, CH 104, PS 204, HE 225 or equivalent. 


The physical principles involved in the latindering processes will be applied to include 
selection, care, and proper use of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 
articles to laundry equipment wil! be studied. The course is team taught by a professor 
in household equipment and a professor in clothing and textiles. 


The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 5 hours in 
equipment. 


A course that presents home wiring, heating and cooling, the use of water in the home, 
the physical arrangement, and space allocated to their use, To include kitchen, laundry, 
amd bathroom planning, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Special Seminars in Home Economics (5). 

A. Child Development and/or Family Life; B. Clothing and/or Textiles; C. Family Eco- 
nomics, Home Management, Equipment and/or Housing; D. Foods and/or Nutrition. 
Seminar (1). Winter and Summer. 

One quarter required for all graduate students in all departments of Home Economics. 
May be repeated for a maximum of § hours credit, 

Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 

The cffects of scientific, technological and sexial developments on the family and the 
Home Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline, 


Emphasis; current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis 
tration, and instructional resources. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of ail graduate students in Home Economics. 


Research Studies in Home Economics. Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., consent 
of instructor, May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours 
credit toward minimum of 45 for M.S. or 48 for M.H.E. degree. 


Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., HE 
423, BY 401 (statistics) or equivalent, 

A lecture and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are 
developed. 

Family Housing (5). Lee. 5. Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 323. 

The history and development of American housing: cconomical, legal and social aspects: 
present trends. 

Advanced Housing (3). Lecture lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 

A two-week course offered in the summer quarter, A leader of some renown in the field 
of housing will be secured to lecture and direct laboratoty work in space, form, livability, 


and other physical aspects of housing, Approved for graduate credit for Master of 
Science programe, 





Description of Courses 225 


652, Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 
Written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with al emphasis on current 
periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research, Requi of all candidates for the 
master's degree in Clothing and Textiles. 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, HE 205. 

A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economic, modern trends 

in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 

655. Problems in Home Decoration (5). 

The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 

556. Comparative Methods of Apparel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pr., 8 quarter 
hours of clothing construction. 

End-use qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of production and organiza- 
mess procedures. Implications for consumer decisions and industrial quality control and 
pricing. 

657. Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent. 

3-3 sae relation of detergent, water, bleach, and mechanical action to cotton fibers 

cehu ; 

Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr. HE 315 or equivalent. 

The theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardized procedures. 

Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). Pr., HE 315 or . 

Textiles as they actually are and an evaluation of the individual properties and charactetis- 

tics peculiar to all fibers. 

667. Clothing and Behavior (5). Pr., basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and con- 
sent of the instructor. — eke ec *.. 
Clothing as a factor in the physical, social Peay environmen man, 
response to and en of “clothing = as aspect of individual havior and culture. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be . 

Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


$ 2 


Counselor Education (CED) 


Acting Head Professor Pharis 
Associate Professor Harlan , 
Assistant Professors Donnan and Michels 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are 
experience in teaching or appropriate fields and employment or definite rofessional 
Objectives leading to employment in guidance, counseling, counselor education, oF 
pupil personal services, CED 621, or equivalent, is prerequisite or corequisite to ad. 
vanced study. 


For Adyanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


421. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Pr., senior standing. 
aed nen pon understanding guidance relationships in the classroom, Not open to graduate 
students majoring in guidance and counseling. 


Primarily for Graduate Students 


621. Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 
Enables students to develop a val framework for viewing the inter-relationship of 
guidance and counseling in terms (1) personal and social factors and nt their place 
in a comprehensive program of student personnel work. Prerequisite to all further study 
in guidance and student personne! work, 


622, Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr, CED 628 and Permission 
of Instructor. 
Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the historical develop- 
ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the setting. 

624. Medical and Adjustment Aspects of eT Raat ghee “ eres 
Ori aspects vi ndersta 
Red waloe tactical “te sarkinadtent teticoned effectively in the rehabilitation process. 

625. Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr. PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the of counseling with 
individuals confronted at eomonsl, decisions. Laboratory peaches te test administration, 


scoring, interpretation, and reporting, 
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Description of Courses 


Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., ision of the instructor. 

Develops competency in the applicat of counseling theory and research findings, with 
special emphasis on educational problems. 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 621, CED 638; pr., PG 
415, 433. 

Presents alternative theoretical strategies of ling: integrates the concept of individual 
analysis ind the \pollection and Gecminarion of cancerous: and occupational teformuarion 
with those of counseling; res the student for further study of the theoretical and 
practical aspects of counseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice Tf (5). Pr., CED 628. 

A continuation of CED 628. 


Group Procedures in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621. 

The history, philosophy, and principles of group counseling and guidance. Includes pertinent 

research, and the dynamia of group interaction in counseling settings. 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq., 

CED 621. 

For administrative and guidance nel. Prima rpose is to identify the func- 

tions of education, eeneive idance in this parasertive aad then to ale A yb 

tion, administration, and evaluation of guidance programs in their educational setting. 

Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 621; pr., PG 415. 

Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge. understanding and 

skill necessary to obtain records and appraisx information about the pupil as an individual 

and as a member of a group. 

Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., CED 621; 
PG 415, 4353. 

Reine school counselors develop an understanding of the individual appraisal service and 

its relationship to counseling; the educational and occupational information service and 

its relationship to counscling. 

Studies ~~ Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of graduate study and departmental 
va 

A special problem in administration, | See or higher education using 

research techniques. (Credit in ED 651 prior to ! excludes credit for this course.) 

Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5). Pr., Permission of instructor. 

Provides for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively sclected 

concepts and theoretical formulations. 

Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr. Permission of the instructor; 

may be repeated for a total of not more than 15 credits. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in 
a af college, oF other a priate, setting, end experientes will be mang faves A 
tly scheduled, on-campus sion periods, gned rovide ve evalua 

ay analysis of the field experiesee. 7 oe) 

Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr., Permission of instructor. 
Measurement, appraisal, and evaluation of a broad ra of objectives In counseling and 
guidance. Emphasis on criteria, techniques and research procedures necemary to cvaluate 
counselor programs, 

Practicum in Area of Specialization. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Permission of 
major professor. No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at 
the Master’s level. 


The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with 
er on the application of concept, principles, and skille acquired in previous cours 
wor 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey, Cannon, and Hawkins 
Associate Professor Rollins 
Assistant Professor McCaskey 


Man's Food (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Ana of the world food supply; iproaieen of food availability and distribution; methods 
of alleviating food shortages; role the food processor. 


Description of Courses 227 


200, Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103. 


General survey of dairying. Feeding, care and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 
equipment and records. Composition and propesties of milk. Handling, testing and 
processing of milk. 


314. Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Comprehensive study of the ideal body type and conformation pertaining w the major dairy 
tattle breeds and to the functional anatomy of the cow. Practical work in comparative 
dairy cate Judging; conduct of judging contests, oral and written reasons for placings: 
ficting and exhibiting dairy cattle at fairs and shows. 


317. Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. DH 200 and 


AH 204, 


Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk production; nutritional requirements of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 
rations, Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record keeping 
and management. 


401. Physiology of Lactation (5). Pr., senior or standing. 
apatoay and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
402. Artificial Insemination (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., DH 200 and junior 
or senior standing. 


The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine reproduction: 
practice in contesting, rocessing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of facton 
affecting breeding efficiency. 


“08. Dairy Farm Practices (5). Lec. $, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr, DH $17 and junior 


ng 
Practical study of feed production, storage, and feeding problems; analysis of herd records 
and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this coume emphasis is on situa- 
tions records existing on dairy farms. 
106. Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3). Pr, AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduate standing. 
Bases of modern feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding h qoality roughage 
and high energy feeds. Limited study of dairy herd management and practices; 


milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of artificial ng as a tool in cattle 
improvement. 


07. Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 203 or CH 208 and standing. 
Chemistry of milk constituents; interaction of constituents with one ceed gnc various 
conditions; analysis of milk, milk constituents, and milk products. 

108-9, Processing Dairy Products (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Winter, Spring. Pr., HF 342. 
Speman of poses operations to the proceming of dairy products; special processing 
techniques, quality control of products. 

410. Food Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. VM 200. 

The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food; environment 
affecting the th of various So in foods; a ite py alo may in food 
‘poilage and food manufacture; ph . chemical and jon of micro- 
organisma in foods; microbiological examination of foodstuffs; and public health and 
sanitation bacteriology. 

411. Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. junior standing. 

Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
foxt handling equipment. 

412. Food Science Seminar (J). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions, literature reviews by staff, students and guest speakers. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition 
and processing methods. 

Market Milk (5). Pr., DH 410. 

Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial proc- 
euing and handling of market milk. Special awigned probicmas. 

Ice Cream Making (5). Pr.. DM 410. 

Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial manu- 
facture and handling of ice cream. Special amigned problems. 

Advanced Dairy Cattle Breeding (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The anatomy and physiology of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problema. 
. Dairy Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr., consent of instructor 


Critical review of literature on certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and execut- 
ing one or more experimental nutrition problems. 
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Description of Courses 
tal Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 
Study of technics in designing dairy research projects and in analyzing results. 
Special Problems in Dairy Science (3-5). Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar (1). May be taken for more than one quarter. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Economics and Geography (EC) (GY) 


Professors Anson, Chastain, Kern, Kincey, Klontz, Richardson, Ritland 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, Street 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Dorman, Icenogle, Stanaland, Whitten 


Instructors Blades, Bryan, Burks, Rushey, Carlson, Jackson, Paterson, Robbins 


Strain, Whatley, Womack, Woodfin 


Economics (EC) 


Economics I (5). Pr, MH 161 or equivalent, sophomore standi 

Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-cconomic aspects of the oe economy, 
Economics TT (5). Pr., EC 200. 

A continuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-economic aspects of 
the cconomy. 

Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3), General elective. 
The social and cconomic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
of present day society. 

Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior 

Pip gti ot it wet fi ett of he met, th eno 


Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior 
Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary ayitenne, foreign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 
American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing. 
pa esr industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and 
operation, 
Labor Legislation (5). Pr.. EC 350, junior standing. 
Analysis of background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour, 
and selected social van security laws. 
Industrial Relations. Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 
of tion, collecti bargaining, union- ion, and i 

tions basting upon Sasiones campos: Pom — + Pe — 
Business Cycles (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 
The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and prcposed means of control. 
Intermediate Microcconomic (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
The theory of pricing under varying warket conditions and distribution of income among 
the factors of production. 
Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior 
An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism, and Communism. 
Economic of Growth and therein (5). Pr., he 202 and junior standing. 
Concepts, neciples and of economic growth and developmen th consideration 
of ann tl Solities ae both wndkrdevelopell and advanced omer ag 
History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
The development of cconomic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from carly times 
to the present. 
Intermediate Macroeconomics (5). Pr. EC 202 and | pec! standing. 
The measurement of national output, and with income and employment theory, general 
equilibrium theory, and theories ree investment, and consumption. 
Economic History of ares (5). Pr., maps standing. 
Economic contributions of the medieval period; mercantilism: laissez-faire; developments in 
agriculture, industry, transportation, trade, and banking to World War I. 
Economic corset of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 


a yee x ecg the cconomic institutions, growth industries, onal specialiration, 
and re of government to business enterprise from the in oil peaed ak ike present. 
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Economic Development of the South (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The historical approach to the epees of industry, transportation, banking, cic., 
in the South. Emphasis is given to Alabama. 

Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360. 

Advanced monetary and banking policy. Attention given to government [fiscal policies 
and programs. 

Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

Facts and principles of government revenues and disbursements including attention to 
state and local financial problems. 

Foreign Trade (5). EC 202, junior standing. 

Economic background of foreign trade, various products in foreign trade, balance of trade, 
financing foreign trade, etc. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. 

Computation of the national income, the uses of Income data, interest rates, saving and 
investment, the monetary and credit system. 

Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Positive content and limitations of the modern theories of valuc, wages, rents, and profits. 
Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or permission 
of instructor. 

Includes advanced study of various theories of wage determination and of theories and 
empirical studies of labor supply and mobility. 

Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems, 
Advanced History of Economic Thought (5), Pr., EC 454 or consent of instructor, 
The development of economic thought with emphasis upon Classical and Neo-Classical 
authors and their critics, The contributions of cach wriler are examined in the cconomic 
context from which they emerged and their influence on economic thought and national 
policy considered. 

Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 360 and consent of instructor. 
Goals, procedures, and achievements in attaining monetary objectives at home and abroad. 
Special emphasis is given to published research results. 

Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

Theory and principles of public finance at an advanced level with special emphasis on 
fiscal policy. 

International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 


Advanced foreign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital 
movements, financial institutions. Current problems in international finance, 


Quantitative Methods (EC) 
Graphic Methods in Business (3), 


Presentation and analysis of business data by means of graphs and charts including line, 
bar, area, and break-even types of charts, Graphic solutions in linear progremming. 
Business and Economic Statistics I (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent and EC 200 
or AS 202. 

Frequency distribution and time series amalysis; index numbers; probability; binomial 
and normal distributions; introduction to statistical inference. - 

Quality Control (3). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of assuring quality through commodity and process control. Economic acceptance 
plans; control charts, use of correlation and other statistical methods in quality control. 
Business and Economic Statistics TI (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274 or 
equivalent. 

Probability distributions including the Poison and “'t distribution; advanced time serics 
analysis; chi square; multiple and partial correlation; statistical decision theory. 
Quantitative Methods of Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274. 
spasaticarive methods in management and thor application in production, marketing, and 
inance. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Business Research (5). Pr., EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 


The theory and practice of research through the mall survey, the poe interview, study 
oe oruneeyas amd observation. The analysia and presentation research findings will 
stressed. 
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Econometrics (5), Pr., EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460, 
Application of mathematics and statistical methods to problems of economic analysis. 
Econometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be considered 


Business and Economic Statistics THT (5). Pr. EC 474, or equivalent. 


Design of experiments; analysis of variance and covariance; fitting of Gomperts and other 
growth curves; selected nonparametric statistical methods. 


Managerial Statistics (5), Pr, EC 474 or EC 475. 


Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of manage 
ment problems, 


Geography (GY) 
Principles of Covgraeny (5). Not o to juniors Or seniors. 
at 


Man and his work in relation to the Earth as a planet, location, climate, land forms, water 
bodies, minerals, soils, biota. 

Economic Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors. 

An clementary, systematic study of distribution and environmental relations of man's 
principal economic works. Designed primarily for business administration students. 


Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Weather and climate, their causes and controls. Characteristics and distribution of world 
climates with their economic and social cffects. 


Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 


The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international activities 
of = pi Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns 
in w affairs. 


Geography of the Soviet Union (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
The physical and human geography of the U.S.S.R. and iw role in international affairs. 
Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products 
Geography of North America (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Human-use regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied. 
Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of 
les, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to each country 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the world. 


Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing, 


Climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence u the distribution of 
peoples, their indouries and commerce. ~— 


Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and countries of 
greater economic and international importance. 


Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 


—- elements of physical geography, Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be 
su 


Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political development 
of peoples and states, 


World Resources and their Utilization (5), Pr., junior standing. 
cl 


The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the eeographic point of 
view (location, transportation, lopography, water supply, power sources, climate, ¢tc.). 


Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The geographic characteristics of the State. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Geography Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Head Professor Holmes 
Professors Carroll, Haeussermann, Honnell, Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 
Alumni Professor Graf 
Associate Professors Feaster, Hickman, Nichols, and Slagh 
Assistant Professors Boland, James, Jones*, Miller, and Rogers 
Instructors Carter, Dufiree, Golden, Kulas, Nale, Pettus, and Sutherlin 


Circuits (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 
The first of three courses in electrical sciences; emphasis on circuit analysis 


* Temporary. 
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Electronic Devices (3). Pr, EE 262, 
The secoml of three courses in electrical siences; emphasis on clectronics. 


Electric Circuits (4). Pr., MH 263 and PS 206 or PS 222. 


Passive and active circuits, Not open to electrical enginecring sudenu. 


Electronics and Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304, 

[natrumentation systems; communications systums. Emphasis on application. Not open to 
electrial enginecring students, 

Machinery and Power Transmission (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 304. 

Electrical machinery; power transmission. Emphasis on application. Not open to electrical 
enginecring students, 

Logic and Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 273. 

Boolean Algcbra and special forms of Boolean cxpressions; logic, logic elements, and logical 


design; number systems, codes, and the arithmetic clement; computer organization and 
control, arranged laboratory experimentation. 


Digital Systems (3). Pr., EE $22. 
Models of digital sytems: sequential circuits and systems; sequence generators and counters 
information storage; analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog conversion. This course includes 


an afranged special Proce laboratory where the students perform creative-type cxperimen- 
tation in the Digital Svstems Laboratory. 


Network Analysis (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 262, 
Topological properties of networks; the singie-storage element circuit; the phasor and the 
frequency domain: magnetically coupled circuits; polyphase circuits; two-port networks, 


Linear Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 


Fourier series; Fourier transforms; Laplace transformers, stability; analogous systems, 


Electronics I (4). Pr.. EE 273, EE 361. 
Semiconductors: electronic devices; equivalent circuits of active devices, 


Electronics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 
Ampliliers, oscillotors; modulation; feedback. 


Electromagnetic Devices (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 273. 
The third of three courses in electrical siences; emphasis on electromechanics; laboratory 
experimentation includes instrumentation, circuits, electronics and electromechanics. 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 381, EE 362. 
Matrix algebra: linear transformations: swmmetrical components; the generalized machine; 
direct current machines; induction machines; synchronous machines, systems of inter- 
connected machines. 


Electromagnetics I (4), Pr. MH 362, PS 222, 

Sealar and vector fields; the electrostatic field; the magnetostatic field; Maxwell's equations; 
boundary conditions. 

Electromagnetics If (4). Pr., EE 391. 

Energy and power relations for the electromagnetic field; time varying fields; plane waves; 
theory and application of guided waves. 


Electromagnetics IIT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 392, 

Comtinuation of guided waves; introduction to radiating systems; coordinated laboratory 
demonstrations and experiments. 

Electrical Properties of Matcrials (3). Pr., EE 393, PS 320. 

Studies of the electrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductors, 


Physical Electronics (3). Pr., EE 412. 

Physical principles of electrical and clectronic devices. 

Conapater Applications in Electrical Engineering (3). Pr. TE 205, EE 322. 
Digital computer applications in electrical engineering: digital computation; time sharing. 
on-line applications, simulation. 

Computer Organization (3). Pr., EE 322. 

A simple stored program computer, data representation and algorithms for operating on 


data; computer units; the combination of compriter components to form a structure: 
selected computer cxamples. 


Nuclear Instrumentation (3), Pr., EE 373 and junior standing, 


Electronic systems and devices utilized in nuclear science and technology 


Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 273 and junior standing, 
Computer programming including time and amplitude aling; computer solution of 
linear, non-lienar, and purtial differential equations simulation of various types af 
physical systems. 

Magnetic Devices (3). Pr., EE 391, EE 373, and junior standing. 

im, “wie amplifiers and related magnetic devices employing both extrinsic and intrinsic 
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Automatic Feedback Control Systems (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 562. 
Transfer functions; root locus plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams; compensation, 


Introduction te Modern Control Theory (3). Pr., EE 452. 
Describing functions; phase plane; sampled-data systems; state space. 


Automatic Control Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., EE 452. 


Sensors and transducers; modulators and demodulator for ac control systems; powe! 
amplifiers; corrective networks; prime movers. 


Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 
Introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with emphasis on driving point functions, 
Advanced Circuit Analysis (3). Pr,, EE 362 and junior stan 


Matrix analysis of circuita; network parameters; three and four terminal networks: special 
topics, 


Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 373. 
Topics in communication and electronic systems. 


Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 
Theoretical topics in modern communication systems. 


Solid State Electronics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 373, EE 391, and junior 


standing. 
Applied solid-state physics; selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits: 
integrated circuits. 


Conversion and Distribution (3). Pr., BE 383 and junior standing, 
Further practical aspects of energy conversion and distribution. 
Power Systems Engineering (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 
Fundamentals of power systems; topics in modern power systems engineering; economic 
factors in power systems; use of the digital computer in power systems design and analysis. 
Direct Energy Conversion (3), Pr., EE 383, EE 392, ME 301. 
Fundamentals; batteries and fuel cells; thermoclectric devices; thermionic devices; photo 
voltaic devices; magnetohydrodynamic power generation. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged, BPAY Er epee ee EOE SOE IOSIe: 


Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior 

Priaviples of wave propagation in communication systems; meade of propagation modes; 
introduction to interaction of electromagnetic waves and plasmas 

Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 392 cov eee’ standing. 

Analysis of distributed systems includ) wa ides and transmission lines; generation 
and detection of microwave energy; inated laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 
Antennas (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior stand 

Analysis of radiating systems, to include individual radiators and antenna arrays; impedances 


in radiating system design; antenna performance measurement techniques; coordinated 
laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Linear Analysis I (5). 
Methods of analysis, the a a forcin ng function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integra Complex variables and contour integration, 


Linear Analysis IT (5). Pr., EE 601, 
Generalized four terminal networks; network parameters, equivalent circuits, and intercon- 
nection of networks. Signal-flow diagrams . Mability and tramiecnts on transmission [ine 
Active cae (5). Pr., consent of siatrabbor. 
The analysis active devic ca ts: ti ‘ 
pale Bo Se Bt - ks a eee ve-resistance circuits and devices, amplifiers 
Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr. EE 601. 
Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; application of 
digital computer to problems in power transmission. 
Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Dynamic equations of motion of clectromechanical systems; the generalized rotating clectro 
mechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; the n-m symmetrical machine. 
ferences ogtyerced Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601. 

easurements circuit rameters, current, volta er, ue and wave sha 
at all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contcanpatary frequency, cuuibdarst: “ 
Principles of Pulse Circuits (5), Pr., EE 601. 


Analysis and design of basic t of pulse formi circuits, with applications to pulse 
systems and laboratory work suited to the fnclivideinl aruciens’s needs. aii . 
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620. Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3), Pr,, consent of instructor, 
Applications of probability, random variables, and stochastic processes in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

621. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 601. 
General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, multi- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and read-out de- 
vices; techniques of computer operation. 

630. Electromagnetism (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
Theory and application of electromagnetism for students not specializing in clectromagnetica 


633. Nonlinear Analysis (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Detailed study systems of nonlinear differential equations with (lustrative examples 
drawn from models representing technological devices based on nonlinear effects. 


637. Plasma Dynamics (5). Pr., EE 630. 
A study of the d ic rties of ems of charged particles, with emphasis on sys 
tems constrained sehady: or hose eacrion magnetic fields. Areas emphasized are basic 
theary, laboratory models, and instrumentation. 

539. Switching Theory I (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Number systems, binary coding, Boolean algebra, combinational switching circuits; multiple 
output combinational circuits, and bilateral switching networks. 

640, Switching Theory It (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Models and elementary propestes of sequential machines; sequential machine compatability; 

state mini 


equivalence, and mization; state assignment for sequential machines; asyn- 
chronous switching networks; and, speed independent switching circuit theory. 


64). Digital Systems (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Memories and the associated read and write circuitry; arithmetical units; analog-to-digital 
converters; digital.to-analog converters; and special purpose digital units. 

2. Advanced Topics in Switching and Automata Theory (5). Pr., EE 639. 
Current topics in the field of digital systems. This course will include a complete study 
of current issues of journals concerned with the design of digital systems. 


45. Network Synthesis I (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Two-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability, and principles of synthesis, Con- 
ventional and modern filter synthesis. 


646. Network Synthesis I. Pr., EE 645. 
Four-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability and principles of synthesis, Po- 
tential analogy and approximation problems. 

650-1-2, Electromagnetic Theory and Applications LII-III (5-5-5). Pr., consent of in- 
structor. 
A three-course sequence for <tudents specialiring in electromagnetic, 


653. Antennas (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Advanced treatment of radiating systems. 

660-1-2. Quantum and Parametric Electronics I-III (5-5-5), Pr., consent of instructor, 
Atomic phenomena, quantum theory, kinetic theory and statistical mechanics; applications 
to electronic devices and systems. 

570-1. Information Theory L-II (5-5). Pr., EE 601. 

Probability; random variables; and stochastic processes, Analysis of channel models and 
roofs of coding theorems; construction of error-correcting codes; statistical properties of 
nformation sources. 

675-6. Communication Theory LIE (5-5). Pr., EE 670. 

Signal detection and selection; modulation and coding; demodulation and decoding; con: 
temporary topics im communication theory. 


680. Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 


681-2-8. Automatic Control Theory LII-III (3-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor, 
Advanced analysis and design of control ems, including modern and classical control 
theory as applied to linear, nonlinear, continuous, and discrete systems. 


690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


691-2-3. Advanced Automatic Control Theory LII-III (3-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
He cpa control theory for deterministic and non-determiniatic systema; optimal linear 
filter theory; modern stability theory. 


699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

799. Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


254 Description of Courses 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Head Professor Coss 
Professors Ellisor and Newell 
Associate Professors Roughton and Sartin 
Assistant Professors English, Jensen, Wilder, and Wright 
Instructors Browning, Duncan®, Justice*, and Willar 


Orientation 
102. Orientation (1). 
ea a transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching as a profession. 
103, Orientation (1), 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. 


104. Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the 
total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention 
to the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


$10. Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. (Not open to stu 
dents with credit in PG 101.) 


a srading ta or ger who wish to improve aoe reading skills. — . 
"s present ree reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structu to 
individual needs planned roe conducted. - “ 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Undergraduate 


300A. Elementary Curriculum I; Reading and Other Language Arts; Creative Ex- 
pression (10). Coreq., FED 214. Lec. 8, Lab. 6. 
Skills, techniques, and materials in the language arts curriculum, and the musical and 
rhythmic activity program in the content of laboratory experiences with children. 

300B. Elementary Curriculum I; Reading and Other Language Arts (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. 
For stienanis who have completed the creative expression portion of this course at another 
institution. 

300C. Elementary Curriculum 1; Creative Expression (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
For students who have completed the language arts portion of this course at another 
inatitution. 

396. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr.. MU 371 or consent of department 
chairman. 
Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music. 


400A. Elementary Curriculum TI; Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences (10). 
Coreq., FED 320. Lec. 8, Lab. 6. 
Developing understandings, skills, and attitudes in the elementary mathematics and science 
(natural and social) curriculum with emphasis on laboratory experiences and the use and 
construction of learning materials. 

400B. Elementary Curriculum Il; Mathematics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
For those students who have completed the natural and social science portion of this 
course af another inatitution. 

400C, Elementary Curriculum 1; Natural and Social Science (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. 


For those students who have completed the mathematics portion of this course at another 
institution. 


Undergraduate students in elementary education are eligible to complete require 
ments for teaching in certain areas in both the elementary and secondary schools. 
Students with this interest will complete one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program and a subject-matter concentration of 27 to 30 quarter Soon in the subject- 
matter field selected. Teaching fields for the twelvegrade program include health, 
physical education and recreation, page 251, industrial arts, page 318, and the areas 


* Temporary. 
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listed under Interdepartmental, page 266, (For description of student teaching re- 
quirements, see page 266.) Available courses for meeting the subject-matter concen. 
tration are listed under minor requirements for each field included in the twelve- 
grade program. 


425, 


450. 


461, 


474, 


196, 


497. 


641. 


42. 


46. 


649, 


Professional Internship in Elementary School (15), Pr., Sr. standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, appropriate profes 
sional courses, 

(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education Section.) 


Analysis of Elementary Instructional Strategies (3). Pr., Professional Internship. 
Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization for inatruction, including the analysis 
of previous and current laboratory ex ences in education. Attention given to tmple 
mentation of system's approach in student's area of specialization, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of instructor. 


Principles of reading instruction within the ope of the areas of child development. 
learning theories, individual differences, the role of reading in the total school and com. 
munity environment, and cxamination of current reading materials. 


Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of ructor, 


An examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in grades one through 
tune. Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabulary building, and 
the use of supplementary materials in the reading program. 


Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 

To give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowlédge of 
music. Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, ate 
studied and evaluated. 


Organization of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and EED 
S00C or TED 423, 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary shool. 


Graduate 


Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or consent of department 
chairman. 

Administration, scoring and interpretation of specific reading teas to determine causes of 
reading disability. Formal and informal evaluation procedures for lar and remevdial 
classrooms. Screening tests for contributing factors to reading disability. Analysis and 
implication for correction of reading difficulties, 

Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. EED 641 or consent 
of department chairman. 
Appropriate individual and group techniques for correcting deficiencies and practice in 
continuing evaluation of reading difficulties. Use of equipment and materials with children 
having reading problems. 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr.. one quarter of graduate study. 

A research probier will be selected in conmiltation with the professor who will supervise 
it The problem should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior 
to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 

The Elementary School Program (5). 

Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern elementary school. Attention 
given to implications of research and theory for the total elementary school program. 
Seminar in Elementary Education. 3-10 hours. (Credit not to exceed 10 hours), 
Critical analysis and evaluation in elementary education with emphasis on improving the 
imtructional program. An opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics. 
Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5), 
Pr., EED 642 or consent of departmental chairman. . 
Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653, and 654 applies to the following areas of the 


tlementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, and 
(L) Social Science. 
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651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
rg ame subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to mect the changing needs of the school. 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


P . Organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guidi 
teache rs, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum ~ 
teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of ap 
pores subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
v 


aluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
uUlizadon of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization, 


Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech, speech correction; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in clementary education, 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). Permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, sce IED. 


Thesis 
699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Head Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Ingram, Little, McClung, and Thornton 
Assistant Professors Clement and Klepinger 
Instructors Bilbe and Stewart 


102, Engineering Drawing f (2). Lab. 6. Pr., Plane Geometry. 
Use of instruments; lettering practice: geometric constructions: principle views in projection; 
auxiliary and section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 
104, Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geometry. 
Rasic principles ttaining to points, lines, and planes; including problems on sections 
developments, and intersections of solids. 
105, Engineering Drawing HI (2). Lab. 6. Pr. EG 102. 


Technical sketching; reading analysie of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 


106. Graphical Methods (2). Lab. 6. Pr.. EG 102 or one credit of Mechanical Draw: 
ing in an accredited high school. 

Technical sketching, slide tile, statistics and graphical analysis, digital and analog com- 
puters and vectors, This course is designed to present the fundamental graphical concepts 
and related materials as they apply to modern technology and enginecring. 

204. Kinematics of Machines (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq. 
PS 201. Spring quarter. 

Graphical analysis of the fundamental clements of machines, including: definitions, velocity 
and acceleration diagrams, methods of tramamimion of motion by links, cams, gears. gear 
trains, and flexible connectors. 

205. Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr, EG 105 and coreq., PS 201. 
Resultants and equilibrium of concurrent, parallel and non-parallel forces: moments of 
ae forces; general cases of reaction of coplaner forces: stresses in simple trusses by 

nt and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending members: 
Matic forces in machines with and without friction. 
206. Technical Sketching (2). Lab. 6. Pr.. EG 04 and EG 105, 


Technical lettering, block and architecuiral: types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketele 
ing techniques; pictorial drawings. oblique, isometric, dimetric, trimetric; perepective; shad: 
ing; wae of the airbrush; charts; reprealuctions of drawings 
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306. Advanced Graphics for Engineers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 561. 
Vector geometry, functional scales, nomography, combination of observations, empirical 
equations, and graphical calculus. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


612. Design of Jigs and Fixtures (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. 
Accepted types of jigs, fixtures and dies; production rates, expense and savings, atitomatic 
tooling design, i ing operations. 

620. Patents (5). Winter. 


Patentability, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent atiorney, 
patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents. 


English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick : 
Professors Amacher, Benson, Breyer, Brittin, Burnett, Current-Garcia, 
Haines, Jones, Nist, and Woodall 
Associate Professors W. §. Allen, Durant, Hudson, Littleton, Michael, and Wright 
Assistant Professors Butler, Faulk, Logue, McLeod, Melzer, Monteser, Mowat, 
Patterson, Rose, and Stroud 
Instructors J. W. Allen, Bekus, Brown, J. Feagin, G. Gosser®, Jacobs, Kidd, 
J. P. Lambert, Lehmann, Martin, Moore, Nordan, Roden, Schneider, 
J. P. Waters, and Weissinger*® 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and 
Sciences are stated on page 96, and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 126. 


English Composition (101-2-3 or 105-6) is required of all students and is a pre- 
requisite for all other courses in English. 


101-23. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101, pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for EH 103. 
All quarters. 
The essentials of composition and rhetoric, Reading of selected fiction, poems, and plays 

105-6. Honors Freshman English (3-3). EH 105 pr. for EH 106. All quarters, 
Reading and composition for superior students. Students carning a C or better final grade 
in both courses will receive 9 hours of credit. The student falling under a C grade changes 
to the regular sequence (101-2-8) and completes a total of three courses. (Departmental 
approval required for admission to this sequence.) 

108, Classical Literature (5). All quarters, 
The reading and discussion of significant works of classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western tage of ancient thought. 


M41. Medical kh secrete (3). All quarters. 
Prefixes, suffixes, the more common root words of medical terminology. 


208. Literature of the Western World (3). General elective. Pr., EH 108 or EH 253. 


All quarters. 
Fight significant literary works of the Western World which provide representative views 
of man in the Med , Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth Century periods. 


2534-5. Survey of English Literature (3-3-8). EH 253 pr. for 254; EH 2534 pr. for 
EH 255. All quarters. 
English literature from Beowulf to the present. 

S01. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
The writing and criticizing of short sorices, But the student may be permitted to write 
poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 

402. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring, 
A continuation of English 301. 

304. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. 
Not open to students with credit in EH 345, Report writing tor enginecrs. 

310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
The history of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the stu- 
dent's command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 

312. The European Novel (5). Spring. 


The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers, 
eC 


* Temporary. 
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420. 
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450. 
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An Introduction to Drama (3). General a Winter. a 
resentati di nd cdies of E tiquity to the present. Such fig- 

a as re pa Pa, Shakespeare ood thee will be ‘Comandinand 

The Short Story (5). Winter. 

The development of the short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 

century t the present, 

Medieval Literature in Translation (5). Spring. 

Masterworks of English and European literature produced from [250 to 1400. 

The Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 108. 


Readings from the major Greck and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 
varticnint attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature. 


Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. 
ener composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for students if 
NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot earn credit in thie 
course and also in EH 304. 

Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-2. 

Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 

Contem Fiction (5). Fall. 

American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 

Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 

Continental, British, and American dramatics from tbsen to the present day. 

Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860. 


Survey of American Literature (5). Spring. 
American literature from 1860 to the present. 


Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 
Representative European short stories and novels. 
History of English Drama (5). Winter. 

English drama from the medieval period tw 1900. 


Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Fall. 
Poetry and prose from Dryden through Shenstone. 


Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 


The American Novel (5). Winter. 
The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 


The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective. Fall. 


Rationalism, its assumptions and cffects, political, social, and scientific as seen in the 
works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, and 
ousseau. 


Advanced Composition (5). All quarters, 
The practice and theory of expository writing: the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas. 


Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. 

The phonological, morphological. and syntactical systems of late modern English. 
Advanced English Grammar (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Formal and functional grammar. 

European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The principal European literary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the present, 
with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France and Germany, 

Great Nineteenth Century Writers (3 hrs). 

Selected works of five to cight important Nineteenth Century writers such as Balzac. 
Flaubert, Chekhov, Turgenev, James and Zola. 

Great Twentieth Century Writers (3 hrs.). 

Selected Works by five to cight important Twentieth Century authon ach as Conrad, 
Shaw, Faulkner, O'Neill, Joyce, Kafka, and Sarte. 

Comedy and Satire (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The theory and appreciation of two closely interrelated literary genres, based on the read- 
ing of representative examples from the literature of the Western World. 

The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., junior standing, EH 301-2, consent of instructor. 
Winter. 

The writing of fiction. 
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441. History of the English Language (5). : 
The chronological development of the English language. 
150, Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modern poets of England and America. 
451-2, Shakespeare (5-5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior A 
The first quarter deals with the play written before 1600. emphasizing comedies; the sec 


ond, with the plays written after | stressing tragedics. 
Credit for cither or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 


156. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring, Pr., junior standing, 
Romantic poetry from Gray 1 Keats. 

457. Victorian Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The major poets and non-fiction writers from 1850 to 1890. 


159. Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr,, junior standing. 
The nondramatic literature of the Tudor Period. 

163. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Poetry and prose from Johnson through Blake. 


481-2. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The first quarter; Development of fiction from the Greek Romances down through the 
Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the 18th Century. The 
second quarter: The English novel from Jane Austin to Thomas Hardy, 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years, Pr., oe standing. 
Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1920. 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years, Pr., junior J 
American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth century, with 
emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 


195. Southern Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
The poetry, fiction, and non-fiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary times 
to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends. 
Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 


198-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 over- 
all average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and the 
consent of the English Department. 

Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature of language, as 


determined by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
be required. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
510, Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter, 


611-12, Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 


l4. The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). 


Methods and techniques of prose fiction, particularly as developed duting the _ 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The course will focus on the clone study o 
selected novels and criticism, 


616-17. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summets only, 
620. The English Language, I: Old English (5). Fall. 


621. The English Language, II: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5), Winter. 
Pr., EH 620. 


023. Beowulf (5). Winter. Pr., EH 620. 

§25. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627, Linguistics, I; Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 
628. Linguistics, I: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter, 

629. Linguistics, If: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

63]. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1970. Alternates in Spring with 635. 

833. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 
634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

636, Milton (5). Spring. 

410, Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5), Spring. 
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661. 


670. 
671. 


672. 
673. 


681. 
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Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 

Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall. 

American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 
Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 675. 

Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5), Fall. 

a mes the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters 
tog History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 
The Hi of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Rockets tal Winters with 680. ” 


684-85. Directed Individual Seudy (5-5). 


699. 
799. 


207. 


Continental Romanticism (5). 
Cross-currents and influences among the literature of Europe during the Romantic Meriod. 
with attention to the effects of European Romanticism on English writers. 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Research and Dissertation (5). 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professors Hodson and Rose 
Associate Professors Barton and Layfield 
Assistant Professors Current-Garcia and Hinton 
Instructors Crawford and Porter 


Contemporary Home Economic (1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Philosophy and new directions of Home Economics. 
Principles of Child Development (2). Lec. 2. 


Principles of growth and development, with emphasis on infant development. Students 
observe in the Child Study Laboratories and other situations involving young children. 


207L. Principles of Child Development Laboratory (1). Lab. 2. 


257. 


SOA. 


307. 


Laboratory work in child development. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken concurrently 
with the corresponding lecture course. 

Family and Human Development (3). 

Principles of human development as it is affected by the family and a study of the family 
as it affects and is affected by the culture. 

Home and Family Life (3). Each quarter. 

Male and female roles in mate choice, marriage, adjustment, parenthood and marriage 
problems. Open to men and women, 

Growth and Development of Children (3). Lec. 3. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 

The mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children with emt 


phasis on the carly years. Students observe and participate in the care of children in the 
child study laboratories. 


307L. Growth and Development of Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 4. 


S17. 


$23. 


Laboratory work in the child study center. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken con 
currently with the corresponding lecture course. 


Adolescent and the Family (5). Pr., HE 207, 307 or consent of instructor. 
Growth and development of the adolescent in relation to formative influences, problem 
areas, and implications. 

Management For Modern Living (3). Pr., junior i 


Management of human and nonhuman resources for the maximum development of the 
individual and the family, 
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$27. The Child In A Culturally Disadvantaged Family (5). 

Conditions in society disadvantageous to growth and development of children, 

357. The Aged and His Family (3). 

The aged and his family as affected by problems of health, finances, Icisure time, housing 
and relationships. 

417. Guidance of Children (3). Lec. 3, Pr. HE 307, and junior standing. 
Environmental factors affecting the development of children in the home and community. 
Emphasis is given to principles and methods of guidance. Students participate in the 
guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 

417L. Guidance of Children Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Laboratory work im guidance 
of children, Hours to be arranged. Must be taken concurrently with the cor- 


responding lecture course. 


437, Teaching Methods in Preprimary Evlucation (3). Lec. 3. Pr,, junior standing. 
Organization and management of a yoy and kindergarten, including selection 
of equipment. Special units of work will given in reading and story telling, mature, 
music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 

437L. Teaching Methods in Preprimary education laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Laboratory 
work in the child study center. Hours to be arran Must be taken con- 
currently with the corresponding lecture course. 


443. Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter, Pr., junior standing, HE 110, 
HE 113, HE 115, HE 116, HE 119, HE 257, HE 323, and HE pi ; 
Reside in the h nagement he 1 i in different phases o 
hocbestah tear with rakede placed *s cena esa  oenbedore group relations, 
and development of individual initiative. 

447. Directed Teaching in Preprimary Education (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Pr. junior 

ing and HE 437. 
An advanced course in Nursery School and Kindergarten Education. The student will 
assume increasing laboratory responsibilities for the guidance of children onder supervision 
of the staff. 

457. Family Relationships (5). Fall, ing. 

Inte Sra relationships among fog FE with attention to human development, 
training and guidance of children, 

4683. Family Economics (5). Lec, 5. Winter, Summer, Pr., junior standing, HE 455 
or equivalent, 

Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 

467. Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing and HE 307. 
Principles of working with parents on both an individual and on a group basis. 

497. Internship In Agencies Serving Children and Families (5-5). 

Field experiences to be arran in approved community agencies of groups which work 


with = — and families. All placements to be made on an individual basis and super: 
y atall. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


601, Special Seminars in Home Economics (5). 
A. Child Development and/or Family Life; B. Clothing and/or Textiles; CG. Family Fen- 
nomics, Home Menaxeaent Equipment and/or Housing: D, Yoods and/or Nutrition, 

602. Seminar (1). Winter and Summer, 
One quarter wired for all graduate students in all departments of Home Economics. 
May be eocead for a maximum of 3 hours credit. 

603. Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 
The effects of scientific, technological and s«xial developments on the family and the 
Home Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 
Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis- 
tration, and instructional resources. 

605. Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 
Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in Home Economics. 


09. Research Studies in Home Economics Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., consent 
of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours 
credit toward m um of 45 for M.S. or 48 for M.BLE. degree. 


630. Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr. HE 323 and HE 443 or 
ission of instructor. 
Developments, trends and supervision in home management, 
631. Readings in Home M ent (5). Pr., HE 323. 


An analysis and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management. 
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634. Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. 
Income distribution, coat of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 
for unemployment, health, accidents old age. and dependents. 

635. Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
A three-week course offered in summer quarters only. 

636. Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr.. HE 323 or 
equivalent, or consent of instructor, 
Work analysis and adaptation of technological improvements in using management prin- 
ciples of human and non-human resources (time, energy, and income). 

670. Personality Development (5). 
The development of ality of the child with particular emphasis on the effects of 
family interaction in the early years. 

675. PreSchool Guidance (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 46. Pr., HE 307. 
Se See of methods and techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of pre-school 
children. 

676. The Family and Its Relationships (5). 
Intensive study of the family and its effect upon personality development. 


677. Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). 
Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the school-age child; the 
adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing family patterns. 

678. Advanced Child Deve t (5). Pr. HE 307. 
Growth and development of children with emphasis upon environmental and developmental 
factors affecting growth and development and implications for guidance. Laboratory ex- 
pertences Where needed. 

679. Group Approaches to Family Problem Solving (5), Pr.. HE 670 and HE 676, 
or approval of professor. 


The dynamics of the family as a primary group together, with a study of some commun 
family problems. Principles of group interaction in the discussion of family problems. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field, 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Head Professor Peak 
Research Professor of Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professor Hamilton 
Assistant Professors Fugler, Helmke, Ladd, Posniak, Reyes, and Warbington 
Instructors Calvez, Castro, Jones, Millman, Vandegrijt, and Wolverton 


Students who have satisfactorily completed two years of a foreign language in high 
school should continue that language on the intermediate level, College credit will 
not be granted for an elementary course when the student has received two years credit 
for that language in high school, except by special permission of the Registrar and 
Department of Foreign Languages with the approval of the student's dean. 


French 


121, Elementary French 1! (5). 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much sim- 
ple reading as time will permit. Constant strets will be placed on oral and aural practice. 


122. Elementary French If (5). Pr., FL 12! or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 12). 
221. Intermediate French I (5). Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 


Provides practice in reading. writing and speaking current French. Special emphasis | 
placed on the acquisition of vocabulary through reading and composition. 


222. Intermediate French 1H (5). Pr., FL 221 or equivalent. 


An introduction to French literature. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Practice in speaking and writing will continue. 


$21. Advanced French I (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 


Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels. Continued emphasia of Oo 
cabulary building through composition based on literature read, 


$22. Advanced French Hi (5). Pr., FL 222 or equiyalent. 
A continuation of FL 321, 


421. 


422. 
423. 


424. 


427. 


131, 
132. 
231. 


232. 


331. 


382. 


431. 


153. 


434, 


151. 
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252. 


351, 


352. 
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Contemporary French Literature I (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent, 

Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced prac- 
tice in conversation. 

Contemporary French Literature Tl (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 42]. 


Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or dept. approval. 
AUG.” REVERE of French literature from the Chansons de geste through the classical 
period. 


Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or dept. approval. 
A continuation of FL 423. The development of French literature from Romanticism to the 
modern period, 


Ind dent Work in French I (5), Pr., FL 423 or FL 424 or dept. approval. 
For the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 

Independent Work in French IU (5). Pr., FL 423 or FL 424 or dept. approval. 


For the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 


Spanish 


Elementary Spanish I (5). 
Structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Spanish If (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 131. 


Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 132 or equivalent. ~~ 
Designed to acquaint the student with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading, speaking, and writing. 

Intermediate Spanish If (5). Pr., FL 231 or equivalent. , 
Spanish literature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers will be examined. 
Practice in writing and speaking continues. 


Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. . 
Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram- 
mar and practice in composition and conversation. 

Advanced Spanish Ul (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL $31. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building through composition 
and conversation. 

Contemporary Spanish-American Literature I (5). Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Spanish-American Literature as a general survey, but with emphasis 
on the post-modernismo period. Written and oral reports in Spanish. 

Contemporary Spanish Literature TI (5), Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of Spain with emphasis upon the post-civil war period. 
Written and oral reports in Spanish. 

Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or dept. approval. 

The development of Spanish literature roan Poema del mio Cid through the Golden Age 


Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or d approval. 
A il Boy of FL 433. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 


German 
Elementary German I (5). 


The structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing, 
Elementary German II (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 151. 

Intermediate German I (5), Pr., FL 152 or equivalent. ; 
Provides the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while providing 
practice in reading, writing, and speaking the language. 

Intermediate German TI (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 

German literature, Representative works of various German authors will be studied, with 
continuing practice in writing and speaking, 

Advanced German I (5), Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. ; 
Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition. 

Advanced German II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. “ 
Recognized works of German writers. Emphasis on vocabulary building through composition, 
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Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pyr., FL 352 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced 
practice in conversation. 


Contemporary German Literature II (5). Pr. FL 352 or equivalent. 

A continuation of 451. 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or dept. approval. 

The development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 
Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or dept. approval. 

A continuation of FL 455. The development of German literature from the Age of Roman- 
ticism to the present. 


Independent Work in German I (5), Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or dept. approval. 


For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 
{erm paper. 


Independent Work in German TI (5), Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or dept. approval. 


For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with 3 
term paper. 


Italian 


Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 
The structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Italian If (5), Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 24). 


Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr., FL 242 or equivalent. 


The civilization and the literature of Italy while providing practice in reading, writing, and 
speaking tralian, 


Latin 


Elementary Latin I (5). 
To present the fundamental principles of the language so that the student may progressively 
develop some ability to cot write, and pronounce the language. 


Elementary Latin 11 (5), Pr., FL 111 or equivalent. 
Continuation of Latin I with emphasis on rapid reading. 
intermediate Latin I (5). Pr., FL 112 or equivalent. 
Selections from Nepos’ Lives, Caesar's Gallic or Civil Wars. 
Intermediate Latin Tf (5). Pr., FL 211 or equivalent. 
Selections from Cicero, Sallust. and Ovid. 


Advanced Latin I (5). Pr., FL 211 or FL 212 or equivalent. 
Selections from Vergil's Aencid, Eclogues, and Georgics. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 
The structure of the Brazilian language. with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Portuguese Of (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 26). 


Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr. FL 262 or equivalent. 
Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature. 


Russian 


Elementary Russian T (5), 

The Russian language, with practice in reading, speaking, and writing. 
Elementary Russian If (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent, 

A continuation of FL 171. 

Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent, 

Graded reading in Russisn for vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Intermediate Russian EH (5). Pr., FL 271 or equivalent. 

Readings in Russian civilization and oral practice in use of the language. 
Advanced Russian f (5). Pr., FL 272 or equivalent. 

Readings in Contemporary Russian literature, grammar review and oral practice. 
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Advanced Russian If (5), Pr., FL 371 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 371. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Linguistic Science (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

The various aspects and areas of linguistic study, including an examination of languare 
distribution, relationships, types, changes, and development, and a brief introduction to 
phonetic structure, grammatical forms, and syntax. 


Romance Linguistics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

The development of Latin into the medieval and modern forms of the Romance lan: 
guages, involving a2 comparison of Classical Latin with Early and Vulgar Latin and the 
main changes in honology, morphology. and syntax of the latter into Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and Roumanian. Some attention will be given to the history of 
Rome, of the Empire, and of the Celtic, Germanic, and Moorish invasions. 


Indo-European Linguistics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Historical linguistics involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European and the reflexes 
in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic. 


Old Spanish Language and Literature (5). 

The internal and external history of the language together with readings from the 
Poema del mio Cid, Gonzalo de Bereeo, Juan Ruiz, and Alfonso el Sabio, The role of the 
Ligurians, Iberians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Celts, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Moots 
in the history of Spain and the Spanish langange will be examined, 


Spanish Prose Fiction to 1700 (5). 

Development of carly prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special emphasis on 
the works of Cervantes. 

Spanish Prose Fiction Since 1700 (5). ; 
The continuing development of fiction from the Eighteenth Century to Modern Times, 
with special attention to the novel of the Twentieth Century 

Spanish Drama to 1700 (5). 

“ping mpi + of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on the chief works of 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon, 

Spanish Drama Since 1700 (5). 

The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticismo, Siglo 
XIX, Generacion de "98, Modernismo, and the Posguerra. 


Poetry of Spain (5). 

The development of poetic forms, of the leading movements and principal poeta, from the 
earliest jarchas to the contemporary. 

Spanish American Literature (5). 

A broad survey of the principal literary works of Spanish America from 1500 to the Present. 
Spanish Bibliography (5). 

An intensive examination of the principal sources, collections, texts, histories, dictionaries, 
reference works, étc., useful to the Spanish scholar, 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVail, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professors Posey and Somberg 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, and Larsen 


Forest Cartography (2), Lab. 6. 
Use of drafting instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signs and symbols and 
application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design and grids, 


Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters. Visiti 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discus topics 
importance to the forest cconomy and interest to students. 


Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 102, or ission of instructor. 
Taxonomy and identification of the important forest trees of the United States and Canada. 


he major natural species groups, their geographic distribution and their typical ste occur: 
rence are outlined. 


Silvics I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., BI 102, CH 104. 
Relationships between site factors and the internal structure, metabolism and growth of 
individual trees. 


ates ae Wisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 


ts in other departments, 
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Description of Courses 


Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., CE 201, Coreq,, FY 201. 
Measurement theory; methods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units of 
measure used in forestry; log rules and volume tables: cond!tion class mapping: elementary 
timber estimating: stand and stock tables. 

Wood Identification and Uses (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Fall and Spring. 

Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features 
Elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and 
the suitability of certain woods for specific uses, Introduction to the major uses of wood 
and the basic principles of lumber grading. 

Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. 
Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology. 

Silvics II (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr.. AY 305, FY 201, FY 203. 

Effects of site, competition and cultural practices on the establishment, development and 
yield of forest stands, Reciprocal effects of forest cover on the site. 

Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Forest fire protection. Use of fire as a silvicultural tool. Public relations problems. Ex- 
tended field trips will be made 

Forest Recreation (3), Lec. |, Lab. 6. Summer. 

Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management. Extended field 
trips will be made. 

Sampling (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr.. MH 162 or consent of instructor. 
Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems. 
Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., FY 204, FY 309. 
Statistical decision theory. Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of stratifl- 
cation, allocation of the sample, and sample size. Inventories with probability proportional 
to site (point sampling). Forest growth and yield, Nature and use of yield tables, Stand 
projection methods. Growth percent. 

Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr. FY 205. 

Identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Comparative anatomy 
and phylogenctic relationships. Introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques 
Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., sophomore standing. 
(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm forests in 
agricultural economy. The application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, etpecially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 

Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, including 
an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical proces 
utilizing wood. 

Field Mensuration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 310. 

Application of the forest measurement principles to field conditions, Practical expericner 
in forest inventory work on large properties. 

Forest Engineering (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr., CE 201. 

Application of the principles of civil engineering to forest field conditions. Practical 
experience in road location, land surveying, and topographic surveying for recreational 
purposes, 

Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr. GL 102, FY 397, FY 417 
and junior standing. 

Theoretical and field training in the classification and evaluation of forest’ habitaw and 
land for various uses. Overnight field trips are required. 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 207, 

Field observation and cvaluation of matural and artificial methods of regeneration of 
forest types, with emphasis on ecological factors. Extended field trips will he made, 
Forest Management (5). Lec. 5, Spring. Pr., FY 420, FY 488 and junior standing. 


General principles applicable to the organization, administration and regulation of fore 
properties primarily for the production of crops of timber. 


Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Fall, Pr., FY 204. 

Logging methods and the factors affecting the cost« in cach phase of logging. Field practice 
given in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5), Lee. 1, Lab. 12. Fall. Pr, FY S11 or 
permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Preparation and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study, Care and use of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw. staining, counterstanding, and mounting of section. 
Regional Silviculture (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 420 and junior standing. 

The erect iy: forest type groups, their site occurrence, growth, value, and current 
silvicultural problems and practices, of cach of the forest regions of the United States. 
Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413, and junior standing. 
Survey of range management as applied to forest properties. 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Summer. Pr., FY $10 and junior standing. 


Use of acrial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications fer 
forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, timber 
type Mapping and timber volume estimation, 
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Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr. FY 407 and 
junior standing. 

Review of st and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of 
management plans for selected areas. 


Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 415 and junior standing. 
Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands. 
Overnight field trips, not to exceed three, will be required. 


Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter and Spring. Pr., FY 309 
or MH 165 and junior standing. 
Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data. 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Coreq., FY 311; 
Pr., PS 205 and junior standing. 

Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glued products. The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report, 


Physical and Chemical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., 
junior standing. 
Physical and chemical properties of wood substances. Advanced wood-liquid relationships, 


thermal and electrical properties. Chemical processing of explosives, coatings, film and 
fiber products from wood. 


Mechanical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Mechanical properties of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 
the design of wood structures. Testing procedures. 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5), Lec. 5, Winter. Pr, FY 311 and 
junior standing, 

Principies and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies. 

Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2), Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 
junior standing. 

neaicred for wood technology majors only. Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
u in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 


Forest Policy and Law (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural 
nett tages and cconomic situations, Forest Laws, National and State as influenced by and 
as influencing policy. 


Forest Products Marketing (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr. FY 204, FY 205 
and junior ing. 

An introduction to the forest products available for ale from large forest properties, the 
marketing channels through which they move, their comparative prices and production 
coats, a their measurement 


Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., GL 102 and 
either FY 203, or AY 304, or AY 305 and BY 415; junior standing. 


A survey of forest hydrol as a specialized branch of forest ecology. The use of foreats 
and forestry practices for the regulation of streamflow. An overnight field trip is reanired. 


Forest Economics I (3), Winter. Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior 
Fundamentals of economics as applied to forestry, Supply, demand and price relationships. 
predictions for the future. Marginal analysis as applied to forestry enterprises, Bases and 
methods of forest valuation In the determination of uurapage. damages, alternatives and 
mand. Taxes, their valuation and effect upon forest propertics, Imeurance and credit in 
ores’ ventures. 


Forest Economics If (3). Spring. Pr., FY 437 and junior standing. 
Input-output relationships in forest production, Computation of financial maturity of 


trees and stands. Competition for resources in the management of forest properties. Uses 
of land and evaluation of intangible values awociated with land. 


Farm Forest Management f (3), Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate . 

Field, demonstrations to be arranged. Methods of measuring forest products and computing 
volumes and growth of trees and stands applicable to forest practice in farm woodlots, 
Methods of thinning, stand improvements, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot manage- 
ment. 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. . aay 

The importance of small torest holdings in the national, ional, and state econom| n 
evaluation of wends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types Principles of forest manage- 
Ment and their application, 

Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Spring. 

An examination of the philosophy and policy wildland teereation, Laws and traditions 
at federal, state, and local levels of government as well as industrial and other landowners 
Outlooks and developments relative (o wildland recreation will be discumed, 
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Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 460. 
Land classification for various recreational uses will be reviewed and discussed from an 
economic viewpoint. Extended field trips will be required. 

Recreational Site Management (3). Spring, Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 407. 
Management of recreational sites so as to take into account all of the resources of the land 
as well as the human and economic forces influencing that management will be examined, 
Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 

A problem in the student's area of interest. Will test ability of student to do thorough 
library research as well as any needed laboratory or field work. A comprehensive report, 
written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required. 


Seminar in Forestry (1), Spring. Pr., senior standing. 

Advanced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems. Required of all graduate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all senior in the Honors Program. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 9, Spring. Pr., FY 430, CH 203. 

Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 
Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Spring. Pr., ZY 300 or consent 
of instructor. 

Principles of heredity a» applied to forest trees and their PeeEUEDS. Review of current 
knowledge in tree improvement, Pstacpes of forest tree ng. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce genetically improved trecs. 

Forest Soils (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr.. AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special ett 
phasis on forest soils in the southern pine region. 

Forest Inventory (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter, Pr.. FY 417, FY 310. 

Design and analysis of large scale timber volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 
inventory and use of electronic computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 

Farm Forest Management TI (3). Lec. 4. Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing. 
Organization of the farm woodlot for continuous forest production. Methods of balancing 
cut and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot as a business. 
Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas 4 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 

Areas of Directed Study; (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sat 
pling. (D) Regression Analysis, (£) Linear Programming, (F) Forest Photogrammetry. 
(G) Forest Mensuration, ) Forest Engineering, (1) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology. 
(K) Forest Genetics, (1) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses of 
Wood & Derived Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues. Finishes, & Impregnants, 4 
(P) Timber Physics. 

Special Problems (3 to 8 hrs,), All quarters. 

A special problem in forestry or wood utilization, Such a problem will be of lest 
magnitude than a thesis but will test the student's ability to do thorough library research 
as well as any needed laboratory of field work, and to prepare a comprehensive report 


on his findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limited 
to a total of eight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Head Professor Willers 
Professors Holloway and Punke 
Associate Professor Phillips 
Assistant Professors Conary, Herbert, Lauderdale, Schuessler, 
Shantz, Todd, Walter 
Instructors Easley, Kim, McCullers, Robison, Schomberg, * Young 


Undergraduate 
Human Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., soph 
more standing. Required of all students completing the Teacher Educatio® 


Program, 

Analysis of the function of the teacher and the school in the direction, measurement, 39f 
evaluation of individual growth evelopment by us various ical, philosop . 
and psychological theories. Laboratory experiences cmortion, 


* Temporary, 
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Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, Pr. 
sophomore standing, FED 213 or equivalent. Required of all students completing 
the Teacher Education Program. 

The psychological dimensions of the educational process. The processes, conditions, and 
snd evaluation Of the Preicachiny Field Eapereoce. “For deasipton of the, Presesching 
a ation re-teachin e . For desen . 

Field Experience Program, see Professional Requirements, Sect. C under School of Education. 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, Pr., junior 
standing, FED 214; SY 201 or equivalent and 5 additional hours of Social 
Science, Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, 
Analysis of the social roles of the school in American culture, the influence of the school 
and the teaching profession on other insticutions, and the social forces and crucial issues 
which affect education. Laboratory experiences and evaluation of the Pre-teaching Field 
Experience. For description of the Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, we Professional 
Requirements, Sect. C under School of Education, 

Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). All quarters. Pr., senior standing, 
FED 320 or equivalent, professional —enserecen Aa approval of adviser(s). Re- 
quired of all students completing the Teacher Education Aga. ene 

The development of educational movements and ideas in Western culture which influence 
modern educational practices, Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Professional 
Internship through philosophical analysis of educational concepts and problems. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
en Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, FED 320 and SY 201 or equiva- 
ts. 


Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and Informal 
structure and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions, 


Personality a Sor and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 

hours of psychology. 

et of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in pry- 
ology. 

Advanced Educational Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and 

nine hours of psychology. 

Analysis of conceptual learning and problem: in programmed Instruction. 


Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr,, graduate standing. (Not open to students 
with credit in ED 635.) 


Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
considerations affecting education in modern society. 


Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. (Not open to students with 
credit in AD 601.) 

Man as a social being. an analysis of his relationships, his social inventions, including 
community organization and structure, mores, value patterns, decision making and their 
significance for education. 


History of Education (5), Pr., FED 600, 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing iu historical development from 
early Greek times to the present and emphasizing the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture. 


Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edu- 
cational practice, Need for, and procedures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent 
“ientific and cultural developments. 


Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., FED 600; FED 636 
Percy ob catered cae d of its implications for educa 

ed t int ts implications for educa- 
~ theo cae Ding Mpewenl gi Anco pr hee By "comeaderee including supernaturalism. 
idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialism, and experimentalism. 


Comparative Education (5). Pr. FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department chairman, 

Comparison among the educational ems of leading foreign countries and the United 
States, giving attention to the histor origins of different systems and to their present 
sociological and philosophical significance. 


Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5), Pr., teaching 
experience. 
van secad of selected issues in the sociological, hological, historical and phi hical 


foundations of education which affect the total ucational enterprise and iw relation 
© society. 
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Description of Courses 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr. one quarter of graduate study. 

Study of a problem using research techniques. to be selected in consultation with the sm 
Serviclien professor. A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the mudent. (Credit in ED 65! prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 

Development of curriculum patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; met 

of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Seminar in Foundations of Education (5). Pr., consent of the department chair 

man. 

Independent study of social and phi hical tsues and their impact on education, 

ee = ianules by utilizing social philosophies and the techniques of . analysis from 
wor sciences. 


Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 

Emphasis given to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation: data oa 
research planning, clements of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends 
educational research. 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational 
lems, jitatiocical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings ua- 
tistical analyses, 


Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 
Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
of research and research findings. 


Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672. 
Analysis of variance and covarianee: correlational analysis and linear regression, Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research. 


Geology (GL) 


Head Professor Carrington 
Assistant Professor Cahoon 
Instructor Taylor 


Introductory Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

The origin and classification of rock-forming and ore minerals. Sedimentary, metamorphi 
and igneous processes, and classification of rocks that result from such processes. 
deformation and mountain building. , nd 
(NOTE: GIL. 101 and 102 (Introductory GL I and 11) replace GL 101 (Principles ex 
Processes of Geology) taught during the Academic year 1967-68. Credit will not be 
lowed for both Principles and Processes of Geology and Introductory Geology I and IL) 


Introductory Geology TI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, 
Geomorphology through study of weathering. mass movement, formation of soils, aod 


the erosional, transportational, and depositional aspects of groundwater, streams, ocean 
laciers, and wind. , and 
NOTE: GL 101 and 102 (Intratuctory GL I and IT) lace GL. 101 (Principles he 
Procemes of Geology) taught during the Academic year 1967-1968. Credit will not 
allowed for both Principles and Processes of Geology and Introductory Geology 1 and YU. 


Historical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., GL 101 or 102. 1) 

Methods of geochronometry, with emphasis on the fossil record. Survey of the physic 

history of the earth, with particular attention to the U.S. 

Geological Field Methods (2). Lab, 5. Winter. Pr., GL 101 or 102. 

The instruments and methods used in geological fields mapping. 

Mineralogy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., CH 102 or equivalent. 

Crystal chemistry and crystallography. 

Mineralogy Il (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., GL 301. 

Identification, description, and classification of representative minerals and mineraloids. 

Invertebrate Palezoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., BY 101, ZY 101 o 
uivalent. 

tdentification, description, and classificaton of representative fossils of several phyla of the 

Anima! Kingdom. 


Paleobotany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 101, ZY 101, or equivalent. 

Identification, description, and classification of representative fossils of several phyla of the 

Plant Kingdom, 

Geology (3), Lec. 3. Pr., CH 104 or sophomore s a brief 

General logy including the common minerals and rocks, geologic processes, and a fof 

survey of historical geology. Credit for GL 101, GL 102, or GL 108 excludes credit 
course. 
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401. Sedimentation-Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., GL 302 or 


consent of instructor. 
Principles involving transportation and deposition of marine and non-marine sediments, 
and megascopic deacription and classification of rocks that result from such processes. 


#2, Structural Geology-Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr,, GL 


Principles of rock deformation, and megascopic description and clasification of geological 
structures and rocks that result from deformative forces. 


193. Igneous Geology and Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., GL 302, 
Principles of intrusive and extrusive igneous activity, and megascopic description and 
classification of rocks that result from such processes. 

411, Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., GL 312, 401, 402, 403. 

Descriptive geology pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence, age 
and correlation of rocks, Particular emphasis on formation, composition, sequence, an 
correlation of stratified rocks. 

"21. Economic Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall. Pr., GL 402, 408, 

The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous and metamorphic 
activity. Introduction to methods of prospecting. 


122. Economic Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., GL 401. 
The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes. Introduc- 
tion tO methods of prospecting. 

31. Research Methods and Application (1-6). All quarters. Pr., senior majoring in 
geology, or consent of departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable 
Actual research projects and participation in some phase of original research under super- 
vision of a senior investigator. Credit evaluation determined by the departmental faculty 
on the basis of the formal presentation of the problem and the probable method(s) cf 
investigation. May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of 
six credit hours. 

450. Earth Science for Teachers I (5). Summer Quarter. Pr., acceptance as participant 
in NSF-sponsored, College-School Cooperative Program. 
Farth as a planet—its position in space and relationship to other celestial bodies, the 
pei i. o Earth and its atmosphere and oceans. Introduction to meteorology, oceanology, and 

OpPHysics. 

451. Earth Science for Teachers II (5). Summer Quarter, Pr., acceptance as partici- 

pant in NSF-sponsored, College-School Cooperative Program. 


The materials of earth and geologic processes affecting Earth: introduction to origin 
and classification of minerals, rocks, and geologic structures; surficial processes of crosion and 
deposition. Brief survey of Earth's history. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Head Professor Fourier 
Professors Francis, Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Young 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Dragoin, Martincic, Puckett, Rosen, 
Turner, Waldrop, and Washington 
Ch Instructors Barrington, Bond, Brand*, Bridges, Brock®, 
“apman, Cherellia, Clackler, Ginanni*, James*, McCampbell*, Moore*, and Tatum 


R The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Me bia! com prises (dj courses in health and physical education for students in the 
“Miversity liberal education program, (2) courses for students majoring and minoring 


wera and physical education, and (3) courses for students in preparation for 
ing. 


University Physical Education Requirements 


tic Three quatiess of physical education are required by the University for gradua- 

whe Any deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or else- 

~ sree must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted 
'ransferable to meet the three-quarter requirement. 


“Re Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of “A”, 
tliehe © and is issued a health card which identifies courses for which he is 

‘gible. The “A” classification is assigned to students who are free from health prob- 
aot the “B" classification is assigned to students who may be restricted from par- 


*Temporary 
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ticipating in certain phases of the program; the “C” classification is assigned to 
students who are restricted from participating in any vigorous physical activity. 
Students may request re-classification whenever changes in health status or physical 
condition occur. 


Course Requirements, Students with an "A" health classification are required to 
take HPR 101, Foundations of Physical Education, during their first quarter of physi- 
cal education. Those who do not have sufficient skill in swimming to assure their 
own safety in and around water are required to take HPR 102, Beginning Swimming 
(Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation administers a test to 
determine each student's swimming ability.) Students who take swimming choose one 
course from Group I or II listed below for their third quarter’s work, Students who 
do not take a swimming course must select one course from Group I and one cours 
from Group II in completing their three quarters of physical education, 

Students with “B" or “C" classifications are required to take either HPR IOI, 
Foundations of Physical Education, or HPR 100, Foundations of Physical Education 
for the Atypical as marked on their health cards. During subsequent quarters they 
are expected to meet the other requirements stated above as nearly as their medical 
restrictions will allow. Specific course selections should be made on the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter 
hours allowed on degree). No student may receive credit for a course in which he 
has previously earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups I and Il) after 
having earned credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group II). 
Credit cannot be earned for a 200 and a 300 level course in the same sport. 


Electives. Three quarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three 
quarter hours required. Elective courses may be chosen from Groups I, II, and III. 


100, Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects. 


101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 
Understanding the relationship of human movement to body efficiency, aesthetics and 
health; ips onl map development of a personal plan for achieving and maintaining physical 
condition; selection of a personal program of developmental and recreational activities, 


102. Beginning Swimming (1). 
Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are deve to a level sufficient to support 4 


recreational interest and to assure one’s own safety and the safety of others in and 
around water. 


103. Swimming for the Atypical (1). 
Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and aquatic skills 
107. Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 


114, Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 


Survey of recreational pursuits for students with physical limitations; billiards, bicycling, 
croquet, darts, hiking, hoes, net games, and shuffleboard 


115. Adapted Physical Education (1), 


Coacainel with the improvement and correction of physiological and anatomical remedial 


Group I (Vigorous)* 


116. Weight Control (1). 
Caloric intake-output, nutrition, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional 
habits. Activities selected according to individual needs and limitations. Open to students 
with health classifications “A, “B", and "C"’. 


125. Basketball (1). 

126. Touch Football (1). 
127. Soccer-Speedball (1). 
130. Boxing (1). 

131, Fencing (1), 


*Vigorous activities having special value with respect to development and maintenance of 
physical condition. 


182. 
134, 
135. 
136, 
137. 
140. 


141. 
142. 
145. 


146. 
147, 


150. 
155. 


156, 
157. 
158, 
159, 
162. 


163, 
165. 
166, 


168. 
170. 
172, 


363. 
380, 
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Wrestling (1). 

Judo ()), 

Weight Training (1). 

Track (1). 

Handball (1). 

Apparatus (1). 

Understanding of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus. 
Trampoline (1). 

Tumbling (1). 

Contemporary Dance (1). 

An understanding of dance as an art form. 
Tap Dance (1). 

Ballet (1). 

Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 


Group II (Recreational Skills)** 
Intermediate Swimming (1). 
Angl 1). 
Skills ee and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle. 
Archery (1). 
Badminton (1). 
Bowling (1). 
Golf (1). 
Rifle Marksmanship (1). 
Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
Tennis (1). 
Camping (1). 


Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-of-doors, camping trends, con- 
servation, a the development camping skills, 


Family Recreation (1). 

Leisure time activities suitable for the family, 

Basic Equitation (1). 

Folk Dance (1). 

Social Dance (1). 

Mixers, as well as ballroom dances: foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango, and other representative 
Latin dances. 


Softball (1). 
Volleyball (1). 

Group Ill (Advanced — Elective) 
Synchronized Swimming (1). 


A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stunts and 
stroke adaptations. 


Life Saving (1). 

Skills leading to certification in Red Cros Senior Life Saving. 
Advanced Golf (1). 

Advanced Tennis (1). 

Varsity Basketball (1). 

Varsity Football (1). 

Varsity Wrestling (1). 

Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 

Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1). 
Varsity Golf (1). 

Varsity Tennis (1). 

Varsity Baseball (1). 





** Activities having special value as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits. 
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110. Health Science (3). 


Basic understanding concerning sound health peaetices and protection. Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of and community health are considered. 


111-112-113. Health Science (1-1-1). 


(lll) Concepts related to health and col life, nutrition, maintaining the body, and 
consumer health choices; (112) mental health, stimulants and depressants, family living, 
and chronic-degenerative diseases; (115) community health problems, communicable dis 
eases, and safety education. 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 


106. Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Body mechanics, callisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 

133. Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 

167. Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 

190. Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling. pyramids, and trampoline. 

191. Team Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 
Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and volleyball. 

201. Introduction to Physical Education (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Physical education from the earliest periods to the present. Emphasis is placed on the 
physical, biological and psychological principles of physical education. 


202. BasketbaH (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Fall. 
The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy. 
206. Football (Men). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
generalship. 


212. Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices. 
214, Kinesiology (5). Lec. 5. Pr, VM 220-221, PS 204. 
221. Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 
278. Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Basic skills, fundamental knowledge and appreciation of social and folk dance. 
280, Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 
284. Softbal) Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 
288. Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 
301. Recreation Leadership (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer. 
302. Alcohol, Narcotics, and Tobacco (3), 


Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcohol, narcotics, 
and tobacco. The effects of these substances on the human body and the social, economic, 
and community problems associated with their use. 


$08. Baseball (8). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, 


Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching. infielding, outfielding, batting and 
baserunning. 


404. Track and Field (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. 


Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics. The organizing and con- 
ducting of track mects. 


$11. Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Pr..completion of PE 278 or equivalent. 
Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
recreation programs. 

$12. Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Lead-up games, skill! techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills 
and principles of team sports. 

313. Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. 


Skills, techniques, rules, and skill tests; tice and application of the skills and principles 
of individual and. dual sports. ~ ppli pri 


$14. Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 
516. Tests and Measurements (3). 


Analysis, administration, and interpretation of tests and measurements in health, physical 
education and recreation. 


317, 


318. 


319. 


S51. 


370, 


$72. 
41. 


& = 


416, 


417. 
#19. 
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School Health and Health Education (5), Lec. 5. 

Basic scientific health knowledge and its application to the schoo! program. Includes prin- 
ciples, materials, and techniques of health education in elementary and secondary schools, 
Principles of Recreation (5). Lec. 5. 

The significance and meaning of leisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
United States. Principles of program planning and evelopment at state and local levels 
of government, in schools and in tadustry. 

Outdoor Recreation (5). Lec. 5. 

Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, forests, farms and water. 


Red Cross Water Safety (3). consent of instructor, 
Red Cross First Aid (3), 


Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

get eyes and types of dance through the ages in relation to music, drama, architec- 
Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and festivals. 
Organization and Administration (5). Lec. 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., senior 
standing. 

Adnvnistration of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization. 

Athletic Injuries (3). 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. 

Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr. VM 220-221. 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations, 

Tyan nape Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 ye a 
educstion Ear the ielocorariy "aed coronary ‘bandicseped,, with laborsicey’ practice Ie 
posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr. consent of instructor and junior standing. 


Ed gm ae and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and group living and the 
= “ the home, schol. and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
alth. 


Physical Education for The Mentally Retarded (5). 


Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior 
standing. 
A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education. 

Graduate 
Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5), Pr., un- 
dergraduate wafer or minor in health and physical education. 
Specific appl'cation of physics, physiology, and psychology to the development of physical 


skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, iusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 

Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr., VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 
proval. 

Critical analysis of physical fitness objective of physical education through inquiry into 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness ap- 
praisal and guidance. 

Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 
physical education. 

Experiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 
Undergraduate 
Orientation (1), 


zaeipe transfers from other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching as & 
profession. 
Orientation (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. 

Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

oo of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the 
total laboratory experiences program in the School of Education with specific attention 
to the orientation and initiation of the pre-teaching field experiences program, 
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414. Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, FED 320 or equivalent. 
(For description, sce Interdepartmental Education.) 

423. Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
(For description, see Interdepartmental Education.) 


Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
program or in one of the areas included in the twelv de program. (For appro- 
priate course in Teaching or Program, see SED, TED, VED.) 


425, Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (15), Pr., Sr. standing, Admission to Teacher Education three 
quarters prior to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Pro- 

Courses. 
(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education.) 

429. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior F 
Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, aids in health ae of ine 


vidual pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available gh loal a 
state departments. 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 


646. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of Graduate study. 
A problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
professor, A SB gee should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
sudent. (Credit in ED 65! prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 
Each of these courses, HPR 65) and 652, applies to the following areas of the 
elementary and secondary school Oh eee (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical 
Education, Credit may not be earned In both A and B of the same course. 


651, Research Studies (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psycho and professional education. 


Review, analysis and interpretation of available research in health education or ph 
education with emphasis on designing new research to mect changing needs of the . 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5). Pr. 18 
re of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 
ucation. 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum im 
provement in health education or physical education. 


653, Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education. 

Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 


materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and %6 
hours of psychology and professional education. 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of buman and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 
Sees with the total school program and with other educational programs of the com- 


History (HY) 


Head Professor McMillan 
Alumni Professor Rea 
Professors Belser, Harrison, liams, Ivey, Maehl, and Partin 
Associate Research Professor Owsl 
Associate Professors Jones, Newton, Reagan, and Williamson 
Assistant Professors Bond, Eaves, Henson, and Stor 
Instructors Cronenberg, Hall, Atkins*, M. Newton*, Latimer® 


101. World History (3). 
A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1350. 


* Temporary. 


102. 
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World History (5). 
A survey of world civilization from 1450-1785, 


World History (3). 
A survey of world civilization from 1789 to the present. 


105-205-305-405. Current Events (1). 


201 

202. 
300 
301, 
$11. 
S15, 


320. 


$22, 


3 2 


410, 


The events of the world today based on current periodicals. 
A History of the United States to 1865 (5), 
A History of the United States Since 1865 (5). 


Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

~ ps of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 
eruxi, 

Introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief survey of the major cultural and institutional developments of the area. 

Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 

American Negro History (5). Sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultural origina of the Negro, including African background, the slave trade, 


the development of the labor system, emancipation, and the recent transition of the Negro 
from a predominately agrarian economy to that of an industrial urban complex. 


History of Russia (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

The Russian people from early times to the present. Particular emphasis is laid on present 
domestic institutions and foreign policy. 

The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore 
standing. 

The infloence which the United States has exerted in international affairs. 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Emphasis is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Fed- 
¢cralist cra to the present. 

History of the West (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The development of the West and its influence on American history. 

History of Alabama (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 

American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic and social history of the colonies from their founding to the end 
of the French and Indian War, 1763. 

The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr., junior 
Standing. 

The new British Colonial policy, the War for Independence and the first federal consti- 
tution and the movement to replace it. 

Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., unior standing. 

The establishment of the new federal mment, the origins of American political parties, 
and the role of the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 


The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). Pr,, junior 


Nationalism, sectionalism, egalitarianism and expansion. 


The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The sectional controve from the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning of hoatilities 
in 1861, and of the military, economic, social, and political aspects of the war. 

The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior sta , 

An analysis of the social, economic and political aspects the years 1865-1877. 

Recent United States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic, diplomatic, social and cultural development of the United States. 


Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 
United States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior , 
ie smcrmcate of the United States from a hemispheric power to a total involvement in 
world affairs. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


427. 


429. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433. 
435. 


437. 


443. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


E 


: 


471, 


472. 
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Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr,, junior 


Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritanism to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind. 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior 
standi 


An examination of major intellectual movements in American society from social /arwin- 
ism to Progressivismm and its legacy. 


The South to 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural and ideological patter 
in the South with emphasis on Lag 1815-1860. 


The South Since 1865 (5). standing. 
Major ine trends in the South since ge Civil War with emphasis on social, economic, cultural 
ical ment. 


Mens Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
during the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, overseas discovery, and political 
— ments in the age of Charles V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth and Philip U1. 


The Seventeenth Century (5). Pr., junior i 
Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution. overseas colonization and Euro 
pean political aerohaienaite in the age of Louis XIV. 


The Age of Reason, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A history of Europe from the Age of Absolutionism to the collapse of the Old Regime. 


The French Revolution, 1789-99 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Background, causes and course of the Revolution in France. 


Een oe eee Cree Demmeeeey, Katee Sa Bieae eee Wee: Pr., junior 


Emphasis ‘upoe Central Europe, Germany and Italy since unification. 


aioe of Europe Since the Treaty of Versailles (5). Pr., junior standing. 
—_—_ on the rise to totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period, 
(Offered alternate years with HY 4350.) 


Medieval German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Modern German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Napoleonic Sas 1799-1815 (5). Pr., junior 

The rise and fall of the Consulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony in 
urope. 

Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing. 

From the Ancien Regime to the present. 


European Diplomatic History, 1815-1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
International relations of the Great Powers from Vienna to Versailles. 


History of Europe 1815-1850. Pr., junior standing. 


of China (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 301. 
A more intensive study of China emphasizing its dominant role in the Far East. 
bs, een toes has a ogerg tig A Pr., junior standing and HY 301. 
more intensive study of the cultures of Eastern Asia emphasizing the impact of the 
West in the recent period. 


The Caribbean Area (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 300. 
An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present. 


Modern South America (5). Pr., junior standing and HY 300, 
Colonial background and the cultural development of 19th and 20th century South America. 
sop of Mexico (5), unior standing and HY 500. 

An ana of the unique poss Ser rok merry of Mexico. 

Modern Brazil (5). Pr., HY 300 and junior standing. 

Portuguese America from Independence to the present. 

Great Leaders of H (5). unior 

Some world leaders kor yesi betscahee to agen: movements of history, 
History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of English origins and institutions to the 17th century. 

History of Modern England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the 17th century. 


SESFRZERES 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 
United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 
United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 
Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Seminar in the Old South (5). 
Seminar in the New South (5). 
Seminar in State and Local History (5). 
Historical Methods (5). 
History of Revolutions (5). 
Seminar in European History (5). 
Colonial Latin America (5). 
Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements and National 
Developments (5). 
Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 
Historiography and Theory of History (5). 
Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 
Seminar in 18th Century England (5). 
Cultural and Institutional Foundations of World History (5). 
Research and Thesis (5). 


READING COURSES 


The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student 


an opportunity for study in cialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
professors responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 


8 


621. 


SEGEER 


101. 
221. 


Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 

Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 

Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 

Directed Reading in English History (5). 

Directed Reading in European History (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Amling, Jones, and Orr 
Associate Professors Fisher, Harris, and Norton 
Assistant Professors Moore and Sanderson 
Instructors Martin and Turner 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 


Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. 
An orientation course for freshman introducing all fields in Horticulture. 
Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec-Dem. 4. 


Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
schesl mrounds: The jcchire-demousrati iods are devoted to the study of the identifi. 


on 
cation and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte: 
nance of ornamental) plants. 
Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 


260 Description of Courses 


223, E Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings 


224, Plant Propagation (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. 
Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants 


225. Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, General elective. 
Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home. 


321. Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 


323. Greenhouse Construction and Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Principles and practices of construction and utilizing greenhouses for various purposes such 
as plant propagation, crop production, and research. 


$25. Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 
Planning of large and small home grounds. 
$26. Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab, 15. Pr., HF 221. 


Planning of public areas and nds of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail neathicnt of oudal areas. : = 

$27. Landscape Engineering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 201 or permission 
of instructor. 
Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as well as for production of 
various forest ucts, An evaluation of forest areas for recreational Berpony Considera- 
— of campsite requirements, access and circulation as well as other phases of mecting 
stic s 

421. Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 306, 
309 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
tree surgery, transplanting, and fertilization. 


422. Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 323 and junior 


Floricultural crop production under management in greenhouse and outdoor conditions 


423. Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 and 
junior ing. 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 

424, Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 222, 223, $21 and junior standing. 
oF ces ig and practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscape 
plantings. 

425, Flower Shop Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 225, 422, permission of 
instructor. 

Principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 

426-27-28. Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., junior standing and pet 
mission of instructor. 

Selected problems in either vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 


investigations are made, under supervision of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter. 


429. Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, and 
mercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physlological and 

anatomical principles. 

450. ei Horticultural Specialty Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 422, 
Channels and methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products. 

431. Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 101, HF 221, 
graduate standing. 
Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a2 3 hour credit in the Master of Agri: 
culture program.) 

432. Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior standing. 
agen | and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by 
the use chemicals. 


General Horticulture 


101. Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. 
An orientation course for freshmen introducing all fields in Horticuloure. 


508, 


340. 


341, 


a 


5 


5 
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Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each ears oe 

v ing. planting, ing, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad- 
rag tar aud’ wlarkeling, ine sanet’ valunble fruits an mute grown in the South, 
Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter, 

Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crops. 


Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr., junior 


standing or consent of instructor. 

Principles of food preservation as applied to industry, Processes considered include re- 
frigeration, pasteurization, canning, [reezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, 
salting, itradiation, and the use of food additives. 


Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Material and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and proceses 
stich as heat exchange, refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, homogenization, extraction, 
filtration, centrifugation. fluid flow and instrumentation, 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Continuation of subject matter of HF S41 with emphasis on unit operations and processes, 


Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 208. 
Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and ita application to quality control 
and evaluation of grades and standards. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. HF 308 and 
junior standing. 

An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 
Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Pr., junior standing. 

Physiological, pathological, and horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and market- 
ing of commercial vegetable crops. 

Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr,, HF 201 and junior standing. 


Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 


Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Pract les and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and 
m 


Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall and Winter. Pr. HF 201 and junior 
standing. 

Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and filberts. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer. Pr,, HF 308 
and graduate standing. 

Application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 401 may not be used to meet 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer, Pr., HF 201 and 
graduate standing. 

Scientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama. 


{Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
aster's 


4126-27-28. Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., junior standing and per 


440. 


eR 


mission of instructor. ey oom 
Selected problems in cither vegetable production, pomology. technology, of. landscape 
and oruneneniat horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors, Graduate credit limited to 
one quarter. 

Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years, Pr., junior standing, 
Application of physics and engineering principles to food processing operation, instrumenta- 
tion in fowl processing, process and equipment development. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter, 
Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method; research 
programs, horticiiltural programs, sélecting projects, reviewing literature, preparing project 
outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publication of results. 


Seminar (1). Fall, winter, and spring. May be taken more than once for a 
maximum of three hours credit. 
Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters, 


Pr., graduate standing. 
Selected problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
culture. 
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21. 


301. 
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313. 


Description of Courses 


Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter, Pr., HF 432 
or BY 306 and consent of instructor. 


Morphological and physiological changes in horticulture plants as induced by growth regu- 
as and their theoretical implications in the improvement of horticultural crops prodiic: 
tion. 


Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements. 


Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. 
Winter, even years. Pr., BY 306 and graduate standing. 

Physiological changes occurring in fresh fruits. vegetables, and other horticultural plant 
products after harvest. Methods of studying these changes and factors influencing them. 
Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years, 
Pr., ZY 300 and graduate standing. 

An application of genctic principles in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable, 
and ornamental crop varieties, The genetic basis of some production problems, and special 
breeding methods applicable to horticultural crops. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Head Professor Brooks 
Professors Cobb and Denholm 
Associate Professors Estes, Hool, Layfield, Mize, 
Morgan, Rainer, and White 
Assistant Professors Boyd*, Herring, Smith, and Trucks** 


Industrial Administration (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The concepts, techniques, and functions of enginecring management. (Not open to 
Industrial Engineering students.) 

Industrial Processes (3). Pr.. EG 106, IL 100, PS 220, CH 103. 

The general processes by means of which producer and consumer goods are manufactured. 


Computer Programming (3). Pr., MH 162. 
Digital computer programming with emphasis on mathematical problems, using FORTRAN 
programming language. (Not open to students with credit in IE 205.) 
Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3). 
Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265 (or concurrently). 
Digital ——_ programming with emphasis on mathematical and enginecring problem 
using FORTRAN programming language. Included are introductory design considerations 
for information-decision systems involving computers as a principle data processing device. 
(Intended for engineering students and not open to students with credit in IE > 

i Statistics I (3). Pr.. MH 264. 
Basic probability, random variables, distribution functions and confidence intervals. 


Electronic Data Processing and Computer Programming (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. 
Pr., junior standing. 

Functions and uses of electronic data processing equipment, and an introduction to digital 
computer programming with emphasis on ministrative problems, using COBOL pro- 
gtamming language. 

Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., IE 201, or EC 300. 

Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in| manufacturing operations. Mechanisms 
for production control. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students. 
Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 205. 

Interrelated components of complex management information-decision systems. Design 
considerations for systems involving comptiters as a principic data processing device. 
Motion and Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 274, 

Principles and practices of methods engineering and time study, (Not open to students 
with credit in TE 318 or IE 419.) 

Engineering Statistics If (3). Pr., TE 211, 

Tests of hypothesis, regression techniques and engineering applications. 


Engineering Statistics INT (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Pr., TE 312. 

Analysis of variance, considering completely randomized desi 

eee Sot A satistically oriented design project will 
an - 


. one factor experiment and 
iMustrate methods from I!£ 


*Tem ry. 
**On fudy leave to September |, 1970. 
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325. 


326. 


414, 


416. 


417. 


419. 


124. 


427, 


428, 


430. 


432. 
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Operational Analysis I (3). Pr., TE 202, TE 312, TE 325. 

Nature of operational systems analysis; decision theory; formulation of objective; identifica- 
tion of alternatives; concept of systems analysis (system description); model building; 
concept of optimization; introduction to model solution methods. 


Operational Analysis TI (3). Pr., TE 205, IE 314, MH 266. 

Introduction to mathematical programming methods with emphasis on linear models. 
Graphical, vector and simplex methods solution are presented. Transportation and 
allocation models included. 


Electronic Data Processing Systems (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 204, TE 301, or 
TE 305. 


Application of computers and associated data processing equipment to business and 
administrative information and decision systems, 


Work Design I (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Pr., TE 314. 

Study and practice in applying principles which govern motion economy; work space 
organization; selection of soabeplate, jigs, fixtures, and equipment, and Bere one of 
methods time measurement for the determination of the most ¢economi method of 
manufacture. (Not open to students with credit in IE 3510.) 


Engineering Economy (5). Pr., MH 161 and junior standing. 
Practical engineering studies for the economic selection of structures, equipment, processes 
and methods. (Not open to students with credit in TE 325 or TE 326.) 


Engineering Economic Analysis I (3). Pr., TE 205, MH 265. 
The development of principles required in engineering economy studies and other decision: 
making oriented courses. (Not open to students with credit in TE 320.) 


Engineering Economic Analysis 1 (3). Pr., TE $14 and junior standing. 
Engineering studies for the economic selection o€ structures, equipment, processes and 
methods. (Not open to students with credit in IE 320.) 


Man-Machine Systems I (3). Pr., PG 320, TE 312. 

Human engineering and human beings’ relation to machine systems, human characteristics 
in view of performance of functions where machines are involved, and design for man. 
machine systems. 


Engineering Statistics TV (3), Pr., TE 313, ; 
Emphasis on statistical methods of controlling quality in manufacturing. 
Operational Analysis THI (3). Pr., TE 305, TE 313, TE 314, 
Simulation procedures for solving complex systems analysis problems. Emphasis on 
random processes, model building, and construction of computer simulation models. 
Operational Analysis IV (3). Pr., TE 315, TE 416. 
Game theory: queueing theory; non-deterministic inventory models; replacement models; 
sequencing and scheduling models. Application to operational systems analysis. 
Work Design TT (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 318, TE 363. 
Principles governing the establishment of standard data in the various forms required for 
methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, budgetary planning and standard 
cost; and the use of time measuring equipment in problems of standard data determination. 
(Not open to audents with credit in ITE 510.) 
Materials Handling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, TE 310. 
Macsfab handling equipment, methods, and systems. (Not open to Industrial Engineering 
students. 
Production Control Functions (3). Pr., TE 326, TE 419. 
Functions of production control; forecasting; production planning; inventory analysis; 
scheduling; dispatching and progress control Critical path planning methods. 
Industrial Budget Control} (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 305. 
Industrial control through budgets and the inter-relationships between organizations, manage: 
ment and budgets. 

tions and Facilities Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 326. 
Design principles and con of complex syaems. (Should be taken the quarter immedi- 
ately prior to the taking 1E 428.) 
Operations and Facilities Design TI (3). Lab. 9. Pr,, TE 417, TE 424, fe 427. 
The design of industrial, institutional governmental and service cperations and facilities. 
(Should Be taken during student's final quarter.) 

tional Control System Design (3). Pr., IE 414, TE 417, TE 424, TE 426, 
The design of operational planning and control systems. Integration of individual system 
functions. Concept of total system optimization. 
Contracts and Specifications (8). Pr., senior standing. 
Contract documents; specification writing; professional relations. 


Plant Maintenance (3), Pr., TE 201. 


Principles of organizi and controlling maintenance operations in industrial plants. 
(Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


264 
4m, 


436. 


438. 
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Sales Engineering (3). Pr., HE 201, junior standing. 

Application of appropriate principles and techniques to selling industrial products when « 
background ;nowledge of production is required. (Not open to Industrial Engincering 
mudents. } 

Plant Location (3). Pr., IE 315, IE 326, TE 417. 

Factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of industrial plants. 

Safety Engineering (3). Pr., TE 201, junior standing. 


Principles. practices, organizations and procedures for industrial accident prevention and 
plant protection. (Not open to Industrial Engineering students.) 


190-1-2. Industrial Engineering Problems (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 


440, 


41. 


442. 


445. 


458. 


464. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


480. 


616, 


617. 


623. 


624. 


deparument head approval. 


Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an 
advanced nature in Industrial Engineering. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., TE 312, TE 441, and junior standing. 
Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on 
methods optimization, 

Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr., TE 315, and junior standing. 
Matrix Algebra required for linear programming, transfer theory needed for the study 
of systems, numerical methods of solving these problems. 

Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 441, and junior standing. 
Continuation of ITE 315 with emphasis on theory. Revised simplex, dual simplex, para: 
metric programming, decomposition, and applied problems. 

inventory Control (3). Pr., TE 414, TE 417, TE 424, and junior standing. 


Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories, 


Reliability Engineering (3). Pr., TE 414, IE 417, and junior standing. 
Reliability. maintenance, and replacemient, with emphasis on quantitatively descriptive 
methods to be used for problem solving. 


Man-Machine Systems If (3). Pr., IE 363 and junior standing. 
A continuation of the prerequisite course, TE 365. 


Project Management (3). Pr., TE 417, or permission of instructor and junior 
standing, 

Project management and development with primary emphasis on use of operations research 
methods and cost analysis. Includes a study of the application of CPM and PERT to 
project Management, 

Product Flow Analysis (3). Pr., LE 416, TE 417, and junior standing. 

Application of operations research methods to problems in materials handling. Gencral 


materials handling problems. analysis of fixed schedule systems, random flow systems, 
waiting lines. conveyor, and the use of simulation methods. 


Engineering of Organization and Management (3). Pr., TE 426, and senior 
standing. 

Onninttpeatd theory and concepts; the interaction between the individual and = the 
organization. 

Automation (5), Pr,, junior standing and consent of instructor, 


History, development, a state of automation in business. Business data processing and 


the resulting implications in management practices and research. (Not for science and 
mathematics students, } 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Industrial Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 


Industrial dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial and related economic prob: 
lems, with emphasis on decision-making. 
Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 


Journal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large 
scale, realistic simulation problems. 


Introduction to Stochastic Processes (3). Pr., TE 417, TE 441. 

Markov Chains, life and birth processes, random walk, and queucing theory and applications 
will be studied. 

Inventory and Production Control Systems (3). Pr., TE 429, TE 443. 


Advanced topics in production control and inventory theory. The relationships between 
production and inventory will be discussed 


Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers 1 (3). Pr., TE 312, IE 441. 
Elaboration of basic statistical methods for engineers. with emphasis on a more theoretical 
study of multiple linear regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression proce: 


dures. 


63), 


632, 


633. 


634, 


664. 


665. 


670. 
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Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers II (3). Pr., TE 630. 

Extension of TE 630, with primary emphasis on analysis of variance methods, Includes a 
theoretical study of analysis of variance methods, mathemiatical derivation of mean squares, 
multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett and Franklin algorithm. 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers Hl (3). Pr,, TE 631. 

The philosophy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis on optimum 
multiple linear regression designs, optimum analysis of variance designs, and an intro- 
duction to response surface analysis. 

Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., TE 417, TE 441. | 

Theory of dynamic programming, a study of some general dynamic programming methods, 
and a case study of applications. 

Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 442. 

Quadratic Programming, Separable Programming, Gradient Methods, and Integar I’ro- 
gramming. 

Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr. TE 441 or permission of 
instructor, 

Analysis of organizations for information requirements, information flow, data storage and 
usage and total information systems, 

Advanced Behavioral Engineering (3). Pr., TE 464 or permission of instructor. 
Advanced topics in man-machine relationships, stimulus-response studies, and learning 
theory, 

Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., permission of the instructor. 
Advanced computer languages, pattern recognition, and hybrid computation. This course 
“ heart to keep the graduate student abreast of current ideas in this rapidly expanding 
reid. 


690-1-2, Industrial Engineering Projects (1-3). Pr., permission of instructor, 


699. 


my ea topics which the students desire to investigate under supervision of the graduate 
staff. 


Thesis (0-7). 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Professor Haynes 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, McMurtry, and Wingard 
Instructor Connor 


Courses listed below are available as electives to all students with the necessary 


prerequisites. 


100, 


102. 


103. 
1M. 


105, 


Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (3). Lab. 6. 
Laboratory oriented studies in economic production principles related to metal and plastic 
product manufacturing. 


Welding Science and Application (1). Lab, 3. 
cant ltd ate and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 
metals. 


Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab, 3. 
Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production. 


Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1). Lab. 3. 
Methods and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal products, 


Foundary Technology (1). Lab. 3. ’ 
Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., IL 103. 
The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products, 


Manufacturing Processes 


Courses designed to acquaint the student with basic manufacturing processes in- 


Cluding analysis of machines, tools, material product design, and dimensional control. 


301. 
302, 
303, 


Manufacturing Processes—Casting area (3). Lec. 3. Pr. any one shop course. 

Analysis of materials, methods, and design of cast products. 

Manufacturing Processes—Machining area (3). Lec. 3. Pr., IL 103. 

Principles of machining metal products. 

ca Sey Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (5). Lec. 3. 
, 102. 

Materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaning, forming. 

and welding processes, 


Description of Courses 


zg F 


Materials in Design Engineering (3). Lec. 3. 

Acquaints the student with methods of material selection for product development. 

$10. Dimensional Control (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., IL 105. 

Fundamentals of Measurement Science with Laboratory Exercises in Dimensional Control. 


405. Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TL 102. 


Advanced phases and techniques of Shape and allied processes. Students in design, 
weldability of metals. inspection practice, a selection of equipment. 


406. Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL 1038. 
Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and acces: 
SOTICS. 

450. Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval. 
Studies in design, construction and use of precision measuring equipment and gages. 


Courses Tar) chiefly for the preparation of teachers in Industrial Arts subjects 
and related fields. 


101. Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic, 


307. General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects. 


402, Advanced Woodworking (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. TL 101, 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood. 

403. General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
wang of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in high school 
caching. 


415. Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr,, junior standing. 


Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools and 
recreational centers. 


416. Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
History and use of various materials used in industry. 

417. Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools 

418. Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects. 

419, Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3, 
Instruction in the use of machine tools tor machining, fabricating and finishing compo 
nents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate standing, 
Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas of Industrial Arte 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 


on the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Student Teaching 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum lead- 
ing to certification for teaching in a particular subject-matter field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. These courses may be scheduled and taught 
as separate courses, related courses, or as a unified program. 


414, Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., FED 
$20 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 

423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Dramatic Arts, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 


425, 


479. 


Description of Courses 267 


Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15), Pr., Sr. 
standing, Admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Courses. 

(Yor description, se Professional Internship under School of Education.) (A) Art, (C) 
Dramatic Arts, (2) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction. 
Methods and Materials for Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5), Pr., IED 476, 
TED 478, FED 320. 


Graduate 


Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: 


(A) Art, (C). Theatre, (E) Gifted, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech, and 
(N) Speech Correction. 


48. 


651, 


652. 


653. 


658, 


#76. 


478, 


480. 


43. 


Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr. FED 647 or consent of 


departmental chairman, 
Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools, 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr., 18 hours of appro- 
priate subject matter and 36 hours of Psychology and professional education, 
ceaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
Mmprovement. 


Organization of Program in Areas of § ization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
' .opriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and essional education. 
Advanced course. Program, nization, and development of ¢ and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community. 


Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr, FED 647 
and TED 648. 

Research and experimentation In elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of signifi. 
cant curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and in- 
struction, and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum probleme. 


Special Education — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


The Exceptional Child (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy of teaching the ex 
attention is given to the child who is physically or mentally ha 
child who is mentally superior. 


Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., junior standing and TED 476. 
Characteristics and nature of mental retardation, Etiology, identification, and classification 
of retardation are investigated. Social, psychological, physical, and educational implications 
of mental retardation are considered. 


Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5). Pr., junior stand- 


ing and admission to Teacher Education. > 
Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning disabilities. 
Administrative arrangements, classroom management, individual educationa) evaluation and 
programming are emphasized. 


ional child. Specia! 
mdicapped and to the 


Graduate 


Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiol- 
ogy and . 

Characteristics of hysical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handicapped; 
the ‘educations’ ewe ith curriculum adaptations: and yelated aspects of a total pro 
gram for the physically handicapped. 


Description of Courses 


. Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., IED 476, IED 478 and TED 479. 


Observation and participation under su sion in educational programs for the mentally 
retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom. 
Students will develop and evaluate pene and programs for the special class. (For teachers 
pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


670. Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5). Pr., Graduate 
standing and consent of instructor. 
Analysis of current provisions for children with emotional conflicts, with emphasis on 
educational procedures and implications for learning disabilities. 

671. Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr., Graduate 
Standing and consent of instructor. 


Examination and interpretation of research. Emphasis on educational implications of 
emotional conflict, classroom guidance and control. 


3s 


School Library Science — Elementary-Secondary 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


472. Books and Related Materials for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 


Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of their rele: 
vance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary school 
children. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 


482. Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr,, junior standing. 
Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in school 
libraries. Administering the budget, selectio; and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and in- 
struction in the use of library materials are considered. 


484. Classi ification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing. 
Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials, 
filmstrips. recordings, and community resources. T vertical file, the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
are studied. 

486. Books and Related Materials for Young et (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Study and evaluation of books and other types materials in relation to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young A pee of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people's reading. 


487. Practicum in School Library Services (46), Lec. 2, Lab, 48. Pr., junior standing. 


Provides students with information pertaining to methods used in the operation of [)- 
braries in elementary and secondary schools. 


Graduate 


610. Reference Materials and Service (5). Pr., 10 hours in library science at the 400 
level. 
Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service in school 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various 
types of reference books as resource material in curncular units are considered. 

611, Principles of School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library science 
at the 400 level. 


Place and function of library service in the American educational system. Historical de- 
velopment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the 
school program; standards and administrative policies are included. 


612. Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Pr., 10 hours 
in school library science at the 400 level. 
Current problems relating to an effective program of school library service. 

613. Library Services in the School and Community (5). Pr. 10 hours in library 
science at the 400 level. 


School library-community relations; historical background, current trends; problems and 
programs of service; relation to public and rural library extension service; selection of 
materials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Higher Education 


Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universi- 
ties, and other post secondary-school institutions. 


8 3 


221. 


224, 
$15, 


$22, 


323. 


421. 
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The American College and University (5). 

Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college, aca- 
demic freedom, student-faculty-community relationships; international flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 

The Community College (5). 

The rise and development of the community or junior college in American education. In- 
cludes organization, curriculum construction, staffing, and instructional procedures, 
Research and Thesis (5). 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Instructor Logue 


English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


Beginning Newswriting (5). 

Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style. and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 

Reporting (5). Pr., JM 221. 

The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on 
the college newspaper. 

Co ding and Editing (5). Pr. JM 221. 

Methods of editing copy, writing headlines, basic make-up and proof reading. 
Agricultural Journalism (3). 

Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 

Feature Writing (5). Pr., JM 221 or permission of the instructor, 

Gathering material for the writing of “human interest’ and feature articles for news- 
papers and magazines, with consi tion given to the marketing of manuscripts, 

The Weekly Newspa (5), Pr. JM 221, 

Methods, problems, and policies involved in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 
Theto-Journalion (5). os 
ses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field. Operation 

Le ny) cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is pro: 


4223. Journalism pairs 4 (3-3). All quarters, Pr. 15 hours of journalism, in- 


10}, 
SO}, 


Eiating JM 221 and = a 
| tWwo-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, te 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media. 
Journalism Internship (6), Summer. Pr., JM 22], 223, 224, and consent of in- 
structor. 

A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as a 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 

The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 

The development of the American Pres, the principles and ideals of modern journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agricultural Newswriting (3). Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent 
of instructor. 


Methods and prenens of writing agricultural and home cconomica news, feature arti 
and columns for publication. Special attention is given (9 improving communication o 
effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Instructor Wheatley 
Special Lecturer in Medical Technology F, B, Schultz, M.D. 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 

Aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 204. 

Theory and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody reaction, 


270 
401. 
402. 


422. 


Description of Courses 


Advanced Hemato (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT Wl. 

Advanced study of cells and blood dyserasias. 

Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301. 

leticn = pe reports from the literature om recent advances in the field of laboratory 
Advanced Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr.. LT 305. 

Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood. 

Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301. 


Practice applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
laboratories, 


Library (LY) 
Use of the Library (1). 
Lectures and assignments designed to facilitate use of the card catalog, periodical yn 


and the compilation of bibliographies, Taught by library staff members. Note 
Library Science courses are listed in the Ioterdepartmental Education heading. 


Management (MN) 
Associate Professors Alexander, Allen, Henry, Lamar, Myles 


Assistant Professors Bond, Bressler, Brown, Crim, Goodwin, F. O. Hale, Horn, Myers 


310. 
341, 


447. 


448. 


449, 


455. 


480. 


Instructors B. Andress*, L. Andress, Little, Samford, Smith, M. Street® 
Management 


Principles of Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Management functions and the application of management principles in organizations. 
Business Law (5). Pr., EC 200, or AS 202. 

Contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint of the average citizen. 
Business Law (5). Pr.. MN 341. 

Legal principles covering sales, ncy, insurance, personal property, real property, surety: 
ship and bankruptcy presented ‘fon the sendodint of the” layman. 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and MN 310. 

Principles and practices of modern scientific management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 

Administrative Management (5). Pr. MN 310 or MN 380, or consent of in- 
structor, junior standing. 

Administrative organization, systems Seen data collection and_ processing methods, com- 
munications and records t, office physical facilities, office performance standards 
and control, motivation of ce personnel. 

Personne! Management (5). Pr., MN 310 or TE 201, junior standing. 
Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment 
policies, employee representation, etc, 

Job Evaluation (3). Pr. MN 442 or EC 445, junior standing or consent of im 
structor,. 

Wage and salary policy and administration with emphasis on the rationalization of wage 
and salary structures. 


Incentive Methods (3). Pr., MN 447, junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Methods and associated problems of providing incentives for workers and management pet 
sonnel in industry and business, 

Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr., MN 442 or PG 461, and junior 
standing. 

The setation of pecs vet or problems which confront personnel managers and 
Government and Business (5), Pr. junior standing and EC 202. 

The regulation and control of business by government with emphasis upon the legislation 
dealing with combinations, public utilities, transportation, and economic development. 
Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of in 
structor and EC 202 or MN 310. 

The formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, produc: 
tion, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Management Problems (5). Pr., MN 480 or permission of instructor. 


Basic administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied [ 
administrative and operative functions. 


* Temporary. 


210. 


211. 


Ss 


S31, 
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Managerial Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, caplisl budget- 
ing, sale of “pi ggrnn investment and inventory control, Attention is a given to 
concepts of profits, production and cost functions, competition and equilibrium for the 
firm and the industry. 

Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10), 

General management theories, practices, and functions in industry and business, Also, 
covers the role of personne! management and human re 


Office Administration 


Typewriting I (3). Lab. 5. 

Mastery of keyboard; techniques of machine tion; basic Uys lications. For 
students with no previous training in typewriting. (Student with high school typewriting 
receive no credit.) 


T iting Tf (3). Lab. 5. Pr.. MN 200 with e of C or one year of high 
coal typenritin eS 


Emphasis on iusiness letters and forms; tabulation; reports. 
AT ew sisi Mi (3). Lab. 5, Pr.. MN 201 with grade veh s ee 
need i communicati ith special problems arrangement. udents 

with two years of high hor rmunbiog consult with OA staff about placement.) 
Typewriting IV (2), Lab. 3. 

Statistical typewriting; composition at the typewriter; executive office projects. 
Shorthand [ (5), Pr.. MN 200 or equivalent. 

Principles of Gregg shorthand, DJS. Rapid reading of shorthand: introduction of dictation 

techniques. For student with no previous training in shorthand. Students with one year 

of high school shorthand begin with second course. 

Shorthand II (5). Pr., MN 210 with grade of C or equivalent. 

Continuation of Shorthand 1; dictation and development of pretranscription skills. Students 

with two years of high school shorthand begin with third course. 

Shorthand III (5). Pr. MN 211 with ec of C, 

Continuation of Shorthand If with emphasis on dictation speed and development of pre- 

transcription skills. 

eaceipaen I (5). Lab, 10. Pr., MN 212 with grade of ns a erie ms 

of transcribing skills progressing from transcription prin shorthand 

seatinien rasa on of nuatesiliar caaterial dictated at progressively higher rates of 

speed. Continuat of shorthand speed building 100 to 120 wam. 

Transcription Il (5). Lab. 10, Pr.. MN 300 with grade of C. 

Terminal course. Emphasis on high quality transcripts evaluated according to transcription 
rate and speed of dictation. Shorthand speed 120 to 140 wam, 

Records Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic procedures of filing, we ag om and control. Practice in record keeping. 
Office Machines (5). Lab, 10, Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor and 
ability to type at reasonable ara — Seek 
Designed to work ledge of various machi n modern co. 

see in Lali 5 Pater = alt craacatehan duplication, adding, calculating, and posting 

machines. 

Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr. MN 301, MN 403 or MN 404, and 
‘save ing. hou h day working as intern in 
ractical secretarial experience. Stodent two rm cac Y working 

an office to which aioe for teal ten ancetesen. 

paces der Procedure I (5). Pr., MN 300 and jenler aes = . 
na the secretarial emion stressing i personal factors, lopmen 

of Setoinec eoakiae ability, — of specialized “duties incediog those of public relations. 

st aye Procedure I (5). Pr., MN ney eae junior ey oe 

tinuati of Secretarial Procedure I with a important areas P 
the ermpcotes sdmdnletresive Sovlstnnd, including J edlog bese knowl. 


ration reports 
edge of data processing and statistics, financial and 1 duties, and duties of supervision. 
Case studies. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professor Horton 
Associate Professor Henley 
Instructors Baird, Harris, McHaney, Miller 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr.. EC 202. 
A general but critical survey of the fiekl of marketing covering marketing channels, func: 
tions, methods and institu 


335. 


432. 


455. 


434, 
435. 


436. 


437. 


438, 


472. 


473. 


476. 


Description of Courses 


Credits and Collections (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit information, mercantile and 
installment credit, credit department, organization and management, collection methods, 
credit insurance, etc. 

Salesmanship (3). Pr., junior standing. 

The principles and problems in personal selling covering the various steps involved in the 
selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and to material 
useful to salesmen but outside the ficld of selling techniques. 

Advertising (3). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing. 

The principles and practices involved in advertising. Analysis of the need for advertising, 
Preliminary product and market analyses, budget considerations. technical preparation and 
testing, planning campaigns, media selection, and coordination of the entire program, 
Retail Store Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Principles and practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store, Store 
location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control, 

Purchasing (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Objectives, control, and the direction of industrial purchasing. 

Marketing Problems (5), Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Marketing problems, policies, costs, channcls of distribution, terminal markets, trade 
barriers and legislation, 

Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing. 

Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the 
solution of marketing problems. 

Sales Management (5). Pr.. MT 331, MN 310, junior standing. 

Principles and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization. 
Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training. compensating, 
and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territomes and quotas and other 


Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 433 and junior standing. 

The planning, policies, procedures, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced assort- 
ment of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation, 
Economics of Transportation (5). Pr.. EC 200, junior standing. 

The development of systems of transportation. Rates are studied as they affect agriculture, 
poeaatoree and industry. Attention is also given to government regulation of transportation 
agencies. 

Traffic Management (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or instructor's approval. 
Fundamentals of traffic control in the transportation operations of business and industrial 
concerns, 

Motor Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

Economics of the motor transportation business with emphasis on freight and passenger 


carriers and the highway system. Particularly designed for students of business and of 
civil engineering. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 


Materials Engineering courses are listed by cooperating academic departments; refer 
to the description of the curriculum on pp. 149-150 for required and elective courses. 


Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Burton 
Research Professor Haynsworth 
Professors Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P, Fitzpatrick, Ikenberry, Parker, 
Perry, E. Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, Bennett, Calder, Coleman, 
R. Ford, C. Robinson, Thompson, L. Williams 
Research Assistant Professor Transue 
Assistant Professors Brown, Darwin, J, Ford*, Guenther, 
Hinrichsen, Murrell, Reed, Sanders, Zenor 
instructors Bass*, Crocker®, Hartwig*, Hill*, Howard®, 


Hyams*, Lauer*, Murphy*, Powell*, Salzmann®, Trimble®, Van Cleave*, N. Williams® 


Mathematical Insights (5). 

For students in the arts or humanities. The purpose of this course is to give such studeot 
insight into the nature of mathematics by en ng them in mathematical thought processes 
within 2 suitable elementary framework. Credit for any other University mathematics course 
precludes credit for this course. 


* Temporary. 
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159. Precalculus Mathematics (5). 
Preparation for MH 161 but mot MH 162. Emphasizes algebraic techniques, coordinate 
Foometey: functions and relations and their phs. Students who n a precalculus 
oundation which emphasizes trigonometry should take MH 160. 

160. Algebra and Trigonometry (5). 


Basic analytic and geometric properties of the algebraic and trigonometric functions. 
ES students for MH 161. Dtiplicate credit will not be allowed for MH 159 and 
! 160. 


161. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 159 or MH 160. 
162-3, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5), Pr., MH 160 and ME 161, 


A continuation of MH 16. 


220-21-22, Introduction to Analysis I, Il, I (5-5-5), Pr... MH 163. 
The real number system leading to theorems concerning number sets, sequences and 
graphs of functions; Riemann-Stielties integration, continuity, the derivative and func 
Hons of bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 

264. Analytic Geometry-Calculus (5). Pr., MH 163. 
A continuation of MH 161-2-3. Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple integrals. 


265. Linear Differential Equations (3). Corequisite, MH 264; or, alternately, pre- 
requisite, MH 221. 
First and second-order linear differential equations including the solution of such equations 
by infinite series, 

266. Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr.. MH 163. 

Linear spaces, vector spaces. linear transformations, matrices and determinanta. Not open 
to students who have credit for MH %85 or MH 405 or MH 457. 

281-2-3. Elementary Mathematics (5-5-5), Pr., sophomore standing. 

These courses provide appropriate mathematical insights for elementary school teachers. 
Emphasis is on the structure of the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra and 
informal geometry. 

431-32-38. Introduction to Modern Algebra I, If, II (5-5-5). Pr., MH 163. 

Sets. mappings, the Integers, isomorphisms, and homomorphisms; groups, rings, fields, 
ideals, factorization problems, Euclidean domains, extension, fields, vector spaces. 

362, Engineering Mathematics I (3). Pr.. MH 265. 

Fourier Series, partial differential exyuations, special functions. 

101. The Calculus of Vector Functions (5). Pr.. MH 266 or consent of instructor. 
Derivative and integral of veetor functions. gradient. divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, 
Mokes Theorem. 

403, Engineering Mathematics IH (5), Pr.. MH 265; junior standing. 

Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 


105. Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 


Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems. 


106, Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr.. MH 265; junior standing, 
Fitst and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method 
of eigenfunction expansions. 

107. Introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr. consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 

Dynamics of a particle, two-body problem, coordinate transformations, series expansions in 
elliptic motion, introduction to general perturbation theory. 


#20-21-22. Analysis I, Il, 11 (5-5-5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 

An advanced treatment of the topics of MH 220-21-22 (real number sets, sequences and 
graphs of functions; Riemann-Stielties integration, continuity, the derivative and functions 
of bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces). 4 
Duplicate credit will not be given for corresponding courses in the MH 220-21-22 an 
MH 420.21-22 sequences. 

428. Linear Differential Systems (5). Pr.. MH 222 or consent of instructor; junior 
standing. , 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, scrics solutions, approximate solutions. 

131. Modern Algebra (5). Pr., one junior-senior level course in algebra. 

Integral domains, groups, rings. fields. 
137. Linear Algebra (5). Pr., MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 


Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional vector spaces, 


441-2. Geometry, A Modern View 1, II (5-5). Pr. MH 163; jusior standing. 
A development of geometry using the real number system and measurement as proposed 
by G. D. Birkhoff. The course moves rapidly, with valid definitions and valid proofs, through 
the foundations of geometry and into the main body of geometric theory. 
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443. Linear Geometry (5). Pr., MH 163; junior i 


Transformations io projective, affine, a Euclidean planes. 


444. Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 
Helly’s and related theorems, 


447. Foundations of Plane Geometry (5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 
Axiomatic development of a pane geometry. Points, lines, congruences. Emphasis is 
placed on development of proofs by students, 

450-1. Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr. MH 221 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
The elementary properties of metric spaces with special attention to the line and the plane. 


460, Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 265 or MH 428, junior stand- 
ing; a knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Com- 
puter Center.+ 
Polynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary 
differential equations (initial value problems) error analysis. 

461. Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 266 or MH 353; junior standing; 2 
knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer 
Center.t 


Numerical solution of algebraic equations and of systems of linear equations, solution of 
rain warn value problems, numerical calculation of characteristic values and vectors, error 
analysis. 


464, Probability Theory (5). Pr., MH 420 or MH 22! or consent of instructor; junior 


Complete “probability fields, probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences 
of random variables, conditional probability, distribution functions, various applications. 

467. Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 168; junior standing. 
Descriptive statistics, elementary probability and sampling theory, least squares and 
correlation. 

468. Mathematical Statistics IT (5). Pr., MH 467; junior standing. 
Chi-square test, best estimates, small sample theory, analysis of variance, non-parametric 
methods, 

480. Mathematics of Computation (5). Pr., MH 162; junior standing. 
Various numerical met of problem solution: programming these methods using an alee 
braic compiler. 

"485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr.. MH 162; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory. 

"486. Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr.. MH 162; junior standing. 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions. Some attention given to the history of geometry. 

"487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., MH 162; junior standing. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. 
(Not for majors in science and mathematic.) 

491. Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Not open to graduate students. An individual problems course. Each student will work 
under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


602-3. Celestial Mechanics I, U1, IE (5-5). Pr.. MH 407 or consent of instructor. 
Elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, numerical integration and differential cor- 
rection of orbits, lunar “agi 4 theory of perturbations, Lagrange’s method and introduction 
to canonical variables, the disturbing function, artificial satellite orbit theory. 

607-8-9. Applied Mathematics I, Ul, M1 (5-5-5). Pr., ry es graduate standing. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields; equations governing ficlds; Helmholtz's and Laplace's 


equations in curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
eigenfunctions; Green's functions. 


610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

615. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

620-21. Functions of Real Variables I, If (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 

622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, I ). Pr., departmental approval. 
Complex numbers; harem, functions; BBall pe flat integral theorem and formula; 


Lo oe and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximum principle; Riemann 
su ; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 


+This information can be obtained by taking IF 204. 
*Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematica. 
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§24-5-6. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental a val, 


Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals om Banach and Wilbert spaces, 
including conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, appli- 
cations to particular spaces. 


628-29. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental a val, 
Existence, uniqueness and continuation theorems tor ordinary and partial differential 
equations, nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations. 

631-82. Modern Algebra tL, I (5-5). Pr., d ental approval, 

Numbers; sets; groups; rings; fields of polynomials; Galois theory. 

633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631, 

Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 
634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 

637-8-9. Matrices (5). Pr.. MH 437. 

Special types of matrices; reduction to canonical form; function of matrices; readings tn 
current literature. 

640-4142. Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr., MH 626 or consent of instructor, 

Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and tiper store on Banach and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this field. 

645-46. Differential Geometry I, I (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 

Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian ge- 
ometry of n-dimensions. 


650-51-52. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topolog'cal equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 
53. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 
54-55. Point Set Topology (5-5). Pr., MH 652. 
Ue t semi-continuous collections, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, other 
opics. 
6578, Algebraic T logy (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
The Fincninentel erpee homology and cohomology groups, simplicial complexes, other topics. 
661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428, 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations. 
662. Continued Fractions (5). Pr. MH 403 or MH 622. 
The analytic theory of continued fractions with applications to numerical analyse. 
67. Mathematica) Statistics II (5). Pr., MH 468 or consent of instructor. 
Advanced probability and sampling theory, advanced regression and correlation, analysis 
of variance, Monte Carlo method, factor analysis. 


668. Mathematical Statistics TIE (5). Pr.. MH 667. 
Estimation, experimental design, non-parametric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, 
linear programming, covariance techniques. 


Note; Courses 683 through 688 listed below are for Education majors and are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics. They are offered in 
summer only. 


683. Number § d 
‘ ystems (5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of the. seeties system with close attention paid to the logic vse 
ployed. This course is intended to furnish the high shool teacher with a thorough ander. 
ianding of the number system and its role in high school algebra and ana 


Fundamentals of Algebra Il (5). Pr., a ved standing. 

Number fields, aha the ra of ravonal, real and complex numbers; the algebra of 
polynomials over a field; factorization of polynomials; and theory of equations. 
Fundamentals of Algebra III (5). Pr.. MH 685. 

Continuation of MH 685. 

Fundamentals of Analysis Tt (5). Pr., MH 487. 

Continuation of MH 487 with the introduction of more sophisticated ideas, eg., the com- 
Dicteness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 

Fundamentals of Analysis Ill (5), Pr. MH 687. 

Continuation of MH 687. 

Directed Reading in Algebra (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


2 38 & 
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Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area, 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanicol Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professor and Assistant Head Professor Jones 


Professors Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, Lawson, Maynor, Shaw, Swinson, and Tanger 


Alumni Professor Vachon 
Associate Professors Cooley*, Fluker, Reece, Scarborough, and Smith 


Assistant Professors Dunn, Dyer, Goodling, Harmon, Leppert, Maples, and Yu 


$ 


210. 


Instructors Busch, Nix, Ranson, Reiter, and Terrill 
Vititing Lecturer Touloukian 


Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3). Pr. CH 103, PS 220 or PS 205. 
Theoret and stractures of crystalline and amorphous materials. Bonding, crystal classes, 
phase cquilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. 

Applied Mechanics—Statics (4). Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 

Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction; second moments. 
Strength of Materials I (3). Pr. ME 205 and MH 264, coreq., MH 265. 
Fundamentals of stress and strain; stress-strain relations; temperature effects; bar with 
axial foree; thinwall cylinders; torsion. 

Engineering Method (1). Coreg., PS 222, 
A rational aprpoach to the solution of engineering problems, treating the relationship 
between analysis and experiments, including a review of basic tulates and analytical 
models, with applications in various areas. (Students with credit in PN 10% may not 
take this course for credit.) 

Thermodynamic I (4). Pr.. MH 264 and PS 2290. 

Laws of thermodynamics; energy transformations; properties and relationships among prop: 
erties equations of state and simple processes and cycles. 

Thermodynamics U1 (3). Pr. ME 301, 

Thermodynamic analysis of real and ideal cycles, and concepts of compressible fluid flow. 
Thermodynamics TIE (3). Pr.. ME 301, 

Property determination, Maxwell's relations, thermodynamics of mixtures, combustion, and 
chemical equilibrium. 

Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr. ME 202, ME 207, 
Kelationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment, Mechanical 
propertics, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite matetials. 
Computation Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265. 

Application of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engineering. 

Materials Testing Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., ME 316. 

Applications of principles in solid mechanics. 

Measurements Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 308. 

The theory and practice of engineering measurements, including treatment of experimental 
data and the design of experiments. 

Strength of Materials I (4). Pr., ME 207, coreq., ME 309, 

Beams; thick wall cylinders; theories of failure; energy. 

Dynamics I (4). Pr.. ME 205, coreq.. MH 265. 

Kinematics of points, lines, and rigid bodies; relative motion and coordinate transformations: 
kinetics; conservation of energy and momentum, 


322, 


335, 


337. 


338, 


340. 


Mi. 


401. 


4l4, 


415. 


#21, 


422, 


432, 


136, 
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Dynamics II (4). Pr, ME 321, co . MH 266, 
Matrix methods in kinematics; {ntroduction to celestial mechanics; Ewler's equations of 
motion; the Inertia tensor; gYroxOpic motion. 


Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, ME 322. 
Analysis of rotating systems. Dynamic force analysis of mechanisms and complexes of 
mechanisms, Oscillating system. 


Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr,, 
ME 304, 


Relationship berween structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, crystal 
Mructare, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations. 


Physical Analysis of Materials I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335. 
The analysis and interpretation of the structures of materials using optical techniques. 
Specific physical properties will be measured. Samples will be prepared and procemed by 
t students, 


The Physical Analysis of Materials Il (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 336, 
The analysis and interpretation of the atructures and properties of materials using special 
win dr Diffraction, radiography and various non-destructive test procedures will 
employed. 


Phase Diagrams (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412. 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. Binary and multicomponent sys 
tems. Simpler femperature-composition systems and more complex temperature pressure 
fomposition systems. Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics. 

Fluid Mechanics I (3). Pr., ME 321, ME 301 and ME 207. 


Fluid properties; dimensional analysis; fluid statics; fluid kinematics; strain rates; differ- 
ential forms of conservation laws; applications to exterior and interior flows, 


Fiuid Mechanics If (4). Pr, ME 340, coreq., ME 302, ME 322. 


Potential theory: vorticity, stream functions; viscous Clow: boundary layers; turbulent flow, 


Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr. ME 301 or departmental approval and 
junior standing. ' , 
Fundamental laws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microscopic 
point of view. 


Introduction to Optimal Systems (3). Pr., ME 316, M¥I 266, and senior standing. 
Least squares techniques; simplest problem of Lagrange and extensions; direct methods of 
optimization in engineering problems. 


Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing. 
Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines. such as pumps, compressors, turbines, and 
fluid couplings, control devices. 


Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4), Pr., ME 302, ME 30%, ME 341, ME 421 
and junior standing. 

Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power systems, 

Thermal Systems Laboratory (2), Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 312 and ME 415. 
Selected experiments on thermal systems evaluation, 

Heat Transfer (4). Pr. ME 340, EE 262, MH 265 or departmental approval 
and junior standing. 

Fundamental principles of heat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 


poet Processes (3). Pr., ME 421 or departmental approval and junior 
Standing 


Transport processes involving mass, momentum, and energy transfer combined with heat 
and mass transfer in chemical reacting boundary layers. ‘ 
Gas and Steam Turbines (4). Pr., ME 302, ME 341, and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and design of novzles and blades for gas and steam turbines. 
Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME 323, ME 340 and junior standing. 
Motion of systems represented by first and secomd order differential equations. Transient 
types and response of physical systems. Transfer functions. - 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4), Pr, ME 302, ME 421 and junior 
Standing, 
r heory and design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, 
including cryogenics. ; 
Automatic Controls (3). Pr., MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing. 
Somarol a fundamentals. Systems analysis techniques. Applications to machine and 
es control. 


Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3), Pr., ME 835, and junior 


Design of ferrous metals following modern theory and practice, Hardenability, alloying, 
formation, and special purpose steels, 
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Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr. ME 335 and 
junior standing. 
Design of nonferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Aluminum and coppet 


beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 
spacecraft environments. 

Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior standing. 

Production and measurement of residual stresses in metals; relation of residual stremes to 
fatigue: consideration of fatigue in design. 

Mechanical Engineering Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 323; coreq., ME 
335, ME 427, 

Design of machine elements for static and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis 
and creative design. 

Mechanical Enginecring Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr,, ME 439, ME 516. 
The solution of Ltn engineering systems problems by group or team effort, requiring 
the development of skill and co-operation in the use of analysis, synthesis, creative design 
and optimization. 

Photoclastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3). Pr., ME 207 and junior standing. 
Theory of the polariscope; two- and three-dimensional model making and preparation 
techniques of data collection and photoelectric models and analysis. 

Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (3). Pr, ME 335, CH 
408, PS 222. 

The physical properties of metals in relation to the modern theories of metals. 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 535, 
ME 316. 

The macro- and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip, twite 
ning, dislocation theory, creep, fatigue, impact, high velocity deformation, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowledge. 

Introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr. ME 335. 

The engineering applications and design principles of important ceramic materials will be 
studied with particular attention directed to the structure-property relationships 

glassy and crystalline ceramic materials will be included. 

Special Problems, (Credit 1-5.) Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing, 
Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature. 

Advanced Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 341, coreq., ME 44, 
and senior standing. 

Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in a formal report. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr.. MH 404 and graduate standing. 


Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions, Euler's equations, Continuity, 


Ene equations, Irrotational low. Crocco’s theorem. Creeping flow. Turbulence * 
Reynolds’ Equations. 


Boundary Layer Theory (3), Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 


Hydrodynamic, thermal, mass and magnetic boundary layers. Prandu’s equations, Moment 
tum equations. Energy equations. 


Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 
Compressible flow equations; Isentropic flow: Fanno line flow; Rayleigh line Mow; shock 
waves; high speed flow; internal and external flows; forces on immersed bodies. 


Gas Dynamics TI (3), Pr. ME 600, ME 602, or consent of instructor. 


Supersonic flow theory with emphasis on applications to internal flows with and without heat 
transfer. 


Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 30% and graduate standing. 
Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; applications. 

Advanced Thermodynamics If (3). Pr., ME 604. . 
Statistical treatment of the laws and properties of thermodynamic systems; applicatio™ 
Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and joni 
propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems. 


Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 415 or departmental approval. 
Flectromechanical energy conversion; thermoelectricity: thermionic converters: phatovol’ 
taic conversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; fuel cells. 


Advanced Thermodynamic III (3), Pr., ME 605, 
Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes. 
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Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental a val. 
Equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation problems for continuous systems. Physical laws 
and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical solutions. 
Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics and probability, analveis 
of experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation. 

Fluid Machines (3). Pr., ME 602, . 
Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axai! and radial flow machines. 


Turbulence (3), Pr., ME 600 and ME 601. 
Analysis of wall-affected and free turbulent flows. 


Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fourier’s general uation, influence of heat sources and sinks, analog and numerical 

Methods solving heat transfer problems; heat transfer from extended surfaces, transient 

heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 

Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 

General problems of convection, forced convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 

dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and anal- 

ysis of heat exchangers. 

Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr, ME 421. ' 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 

through absorbing media, solar terrestrial and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 

temperature control. 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3). Pr., ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 

approval. 

Selected topics in strength of materials. Beam on elastic foundation, graphical representa- 

tions of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved bars, theories of failure. 

Theory of Elasticity I (8). Pr., departmental a , 

Three dimensional theory of sures and strain for small deformations, Applications to prob- 
of plane stress and plane strain. Solutions by Airy Stress function and Kolosov, Musk- 

helishvili methods. 


Theory of Elasticity 11 (3). Pr., ME 631. : 
Selected topics in three dimensional problems. Torsion of bars, bending of prismatic bars, 
thermal stresses, introduction to the general (non-linear) theory of elasticity. 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3). Pr. ME 316 or departmental approval. 
Relationship between strains and stresses. Use is made of modern experimental stress anal. 
= techniques such as electric resistance strain gages, photoelasticity, brittle coatings, and 
PHotostress. 


Elastic Stability (8). Pr., ME 631, CE 633 or departmental approval. 
Buckling failure of columns by bending, twisting or shear; lateral buckling of beams; shear 
buckling; buckling of thin plates and shells. Applications to problems. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr., ME 325, MH 361, 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to engineering problems. ad and 
ei see impulse and momentum principles. LaGrange's equations and Hamilton's 
rinciple. 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 325, ME 427, or departmental approval. 
Free, forced, and self-excited oscillations in mechanical systems. Relaxation oscillations, 
response curves and stability considerations. 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Analysis of stress, strain, and deformation of plates under applied transverse loads. Appl: 
cations to plates of different geometrica with various boundary conditions. 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental a ° 
Analysis of stress, strain and deformation of shells under applied loads. 


Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., consent of pores pens si cata, odeie telethon 
he problem of Belza, Mayer and LaGrange with fixed and varia 3 

principle and LaGrange’s caaaniends aaatay" method; Rayleigh's principle and Rayleigh Ria 
method; Galerkin method; variational methods; applications. 


Metallurgy of the Solid State (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Basic principles relating to the behavior of materials, Ultimate sructure of matter, — 

line Zine ae thermodynamic Degg and veacsign piqatics = tn along vic 
ing, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical a herma s - 

tronic conduction, semil-condoetion, and insulation. Considerable emphasia on application 

fo real problems, predominantly of the enginecring type. 


Metall of Corrosion (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature and mechanism of DAN! "Effect of manufacturing methods including heat treat- 
ment. Effect of environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention, 


Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3), Pr., departmental app : 

Fundamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 

| ar ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature ap- 
ons. 
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X-ray Metallography (3). Pr.. ME 335 and MH 361. 

The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metal 
and other crystalline materials, 

signa, ecu! | of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A treatment of the six basic mechanisms by which metals are strengthened. Emphasia is 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 

Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A quantitative treatment of: the minimization of plastic flow, by means of design considera. 
tions, where the phenomenon is associated with deleterious effects, the maximization of 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming methad considerations, where the 
objective is to farm or shape, 

Dislocation Theory (3). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Study of nature and pro tties of dislocations including crystal structure and imperfections 
dislocation geometry in Goth ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplica 
tion and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation. 

Analysis of Mechanisms (3). Pr... ME 323, 

The analysis of mechanisms by various techniques. Mechanisms of higher and lowet 
complexity. Plane motion theory, space mechanisms, and (ntroduction to synthesis. 
Synthesis of Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 
Methods of synthesis using finite displacement techniques. Plane motion theory and it 
application to infinitesimal motion synthesis, Introduction to gross motion. 


Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr., ME 630 and ME 675. 
Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms; hydrostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication 
thermal equilibrium; wear and fatigue problems; design techniques involving computer. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one quarter, 


Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged), May be 
taken more than one quarter, 


Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 


BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 


Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Me 
chanical Training, M! Rifle; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Reserve 
and National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Evolution of Weapons 
Warfare (1). Lec. 1, Drill 2. 


Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, Policies 
Strategies and Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). 
Lec. 1, Drill 2. 


Marksmanship; Range Firing; Organization, Mission and Capabilities of the 
Army (1). Lec. 1, Drill 2. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science IT (Pr.. MS 1 or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


American Military History (1). Lec, 2, Drill 2. 
The ongins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors which led to 


the organizational, tactical, logistical, operational, strategic, social, and similar patter™ 
found in the present day Army. 


Introduction to Tactics and Operations (Map and Aerial Photograph Reading) 
(1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 

Application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain appreciation and evaluation: marginal 
information; military and topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection; resection 


military grid reference system; classes of aerial photography and elementary aeérial phowrt 
raphy reading. 
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208. Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1), Lec. 2, Drill 2. 7 
Instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field fortification 
and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of offensive and 
defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science IIT (Pr., all MS I and MS II or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 


301. Leadership and Management I (1). Lec. 4, Drill 2. a 
Educational psychok as pertains to the three stage instructional process; responsibilities 
ane basic qualities of a leader; application of sound principles to the problems of platoon 

aders, 


302. Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Mili Team I (1). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 


Principles of Internal Defense/Development; familiarization with the roles of the various 
branches in the overall mission of the Army; principles and methods of communications, 


303. Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (1). Lec. 4, Summer Camp 
Preparatory Training 2. 


Infantry organization; employment of the rifle platoon and company m offensive and 
defensive combat; familiarization with administrative procedures and genera) conduct of 
training at ROTC summer camp. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Military Science TV (Pr., MS IIE or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


401. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team If (1). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Duties of the division staff, emphasizing staff estimates and reports, military intelligence, 
staff planning, operations, administration, logistics, and staff recommendations; principles 
of Internal Defense/Development and the Army Readiness Program. 


402. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team II (1). Lec, 4, Drill 2. 


The fundamentals of the application of force using as a vehicle the combined arms team 
(Infantry, Armor, Artillery); duties and responsibilities of company and battalion officers 
in the combat arms. 


403, Leadership and Management HI (1). Lec. 4, Drill 2. , 
Functioning of military law system; relation of military law to civil law; types of conflict: 
inter-relationship of elements of national power; customs of the service; code of conduct; 
tesponsibilities and obligations of an officer, 


Music (MU) 


Professors Glyde, Hinton, Tamblyn, Rosenbaum, and Tyre 
Associate Professors Bentley, Moore, and Walls 
Assistant Professors Rawlins, Calder, Lavore, Stephenson, and Mickelson 
Instructors Colaianni, Hunter, and Kendrick 


100. Music Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all music students each 
quarter, 
; Performance & lectures by Faculty, guest artists, and students. 
31-32-33, Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5). 
> A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music 
11-12. Service Playing (I-J). ; ' 
Hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation 
and transposition. 
32-33. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. | 
Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Style in music. 
251-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. — 
Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, aequainting - a 
With musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries. 
Liturgies (3). , 
Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-liturigical 
orms of other Protestant denominations, 
Hymnol (3). 
Vos saint significance of hymns of the Christian church from earliest times to the 
sent, 
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331-32-33. Materials & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 233. 

Continuation of second year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and syle 
through the literature of music. 

3354-35-36, Counterpoint L--IIE (3-3-3). Pr. MU 233. 

I. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with In- 
vertible counterpoint. Hl. Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Centu 

including double counterpoint and imitation. II]. Invention and Fugue. The study an 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 

337-38-39. Modern Harmony I, IU, Ill (3-3-3). Pr., 333. 

Twentieth century harmonic devices. An intergrated approach to understanding com 
temporary writing. with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal depart- 
ments from “‘traditional’’ harmony. 

351-52-53. Music History I-II-III (3-3-3), 

tee ga of music from early times to the present day Lectures, recorded examples, 
readings. 
I, Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading. U1. Choral com 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score readi and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
Itt. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and cote 
ducting band, orchestra instrumental ensembles. 

S71. Introduction to Music (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
The understanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, notations, rhythm, 
tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 

409. Marching Band Techniques (3). 

Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 

414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Selection, care and pale of woodwind, brass and — instruments with emphasis on ad- 
justments which should be made by the instrumental director. 

415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 

Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organ for 
which the music was written. 


416. Church Music Seminar (3), Pr., MU $11, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 442, or approval 


of instructor. 
The processes of establishing a complete Church Music program. Supervised directing of 
end ensemble. 
422.23-24. oe Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition of 
ajors. 


} 
Harmonic techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and 
gn. 


4531-32-33. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr. MU 253 and MU 233. 
Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller mstrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic and homophonic forms. 
1434-35-36. Music Composition LII-IIl (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound. and lareet 
musical forms with emphasis on both «tylistic and individual creative writing. 
437-38-39. Orchestration L-IL-IlI (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 238. 


sony noation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for 
com ateatione of string and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for fu 
orchestra. 


441. Piano Pedagogy (3). 


For prospective piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels, Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


442. Vocal Pedagogy (3). ; 
For prnspective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


443, String Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and systems, Teaching 
literature and repertoire. 


444. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments, Teaching methods and repertoire with em- 
phasis on solo instrumental literature. 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 


Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the problems 
of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic = harmonic dictation, and part writing 
from a cal viewpoint, 


451, Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Masterworks of the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano literature from the Baroque 
period to the present. 


452. Vocal Literature (3). Pr., poate 
Vocal literature from Elizabet time to the present, including representative Europea” 
and American re. 
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453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera, 
and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works. 

454, Instrumental Literature (3). 
Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 
literature. 

155. Opera Literature (3). 
Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the present time. 


General Elective Courses 


201, Fundamentals of Music (3). 
M usic eo es primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, rhythm and 
melodic «kills. 
372, History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of Jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation. 
373. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 
Ouutanding composers and compositions, No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion Im the art of listening. 
374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 
Representative musical works of cach great period of musical history. No previous music 
nr phon. required. 
“78-79. Music Arranging (3-3-3), B rmission. 
Project course in ee various aa inations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups, 


Group Performance Courses 


121-2223. Glee Club (1 hour credit quarter). 
MEN'S GLEE CLUB AND WOMEN’S GLEE CLUB are study and performing groups 
open to any Auburn student. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

130. Jazz Laboratory Band (1). 
A musical ensemble for advanced musicians for the study and performance of music re- 
lating to the jazz idiom. By audition only. 

21-22-28, Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter), 
Open to any Auburn student. Required for all Music Majors and Minors. (May be taken 
with or without credit.) 

521-2228. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per cqadrter). 
CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and preformance of serious choral 
literature; open to any Auburn student by audition only. Students enrolied in Concert 
Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military Training waived. (May be taken with or 
without credit.) 

124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter. A minimum 
5 rehearsal hours per week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary. 
members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all public performances. ( 
be taken with or without credit.) 

127-28-29, Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are elected by try-outs during the first week of cach 
Quarter, (May be taken with or without credit.) 

224-25-26. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various parades, 
Pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. Duriog_ the fall quarter, will rehearse 
4 minimum of 9 hours per week. Physical Education may waived for members of the 
Marching Band.* In addition, students will have the drill — of basic military waived 
bn ed eereiied oe Marching Band. See Band Director for ils. (May be taken with or 

ut t. 

27-28-29, Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quartet). 
Open to all students interested in opera. including performance, stage-craft, make-up, ron- 
ducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours per week rehearsal or stage-craft is 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

324-2526. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 
Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical compositions 


an 


ay 


for small instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week 
required, (May be taken with or without credit.) 
es: 


Basi In addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will have the drill portion of 
t¢ Military Training waived for the quarter they are enrolled in Marching Band, 
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327-28-29. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1). Lab. 3-3-3. 


Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four-hands 
and two pianos using two to four players, 


Applied Music 


Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head Professor 
of Music before entrance into the course. 
080. Applied Music (0). May be repeated. 


Individual instruction in instrumental or yocal areas. Rudimentary practice as related to 
each discipline. 


181-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-2-3, Applied Music (3-3-3). 
381-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
481-2-3. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
Individual instruction tn instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majors only. 
184-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1), 
284-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
384-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1), 
484-85-86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas, Two V4 hour lessons per week. 
187-88-89. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-88-89. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
387-88-89. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
487-88-89. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. One 2 hour lesson per week. 
The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 


1 cr. hr—5 hours weekly practice 
2 cr. hrs.—8 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs—l2 hours weekly practice 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week SE 
Two half-hour lessons per week 2 CLO 
Class instruction in piano, ete. = = = —=.. G00 
Lise of practice room, one hour per day. SE = 3.00 


Use of practice room, two hours per day. ety, Ce 
Instrument rental 7 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had pre 
vious music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
credit. Tuition fee $5.00. 


104-5-6. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lee. and lab.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (5S 
above for fee.) 


107-8-9, Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 


Sn instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice. (See above 
or fee.) 


110-11-12. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to violin, viola, cello 
and contrabass playing. (See above for fee.) 


113-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet 
trombone and other brass instruments. (See above for tee.) 

116-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, flute and other woodwind instruments. (See a for fee.) 
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119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 labs.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing percumion 
‘nstruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangle, tympani, ew. (See above for fee,) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


22-23-24. Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
No credit for Applied, Theory-Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonic 
techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasia on style and design. 

600-1-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 

Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern 

works. Emphasis on score reading and analysis, 

Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 

knowledge of and skill on brass instruments. 

Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 

knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments. 

Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 

knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments. 

Music in the Arts (4). 

Music in relation to architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry. 

Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 

The styles, forms, and performance practices of the choral music from the Classic, Romantic 

and Modern periods, working primarily with scores of representative works. Participation 

in an approved choral organization is required. 

Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Advanced Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral 

organization is required, 

Seminar in 20th Century Music (3-3-3). Pr, departmental approval. 

Analysis and comparison of representative werks ‘of principal composers of the first half 

of the 20th century. Specific works chosen for each quarter. (May be repeated for @ 

maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 

610. Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Advanced arranging for various band organizations. Participation in band is required. 

611. Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval, 
ae arranging for various orchestral organizations. Participation in orchestra is 

ired. 

612, Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The physics of sound as related to muisic. 

634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval, 

Different aspects of the history of music. Specific research areas chosen cach quarter. 

Bu aps be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 

» Mepertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 
The literature of wind Grapueknard Ubetaee analysis and performance, (May be repeated 
for 4 maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 

650-1-2, Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (3-3-3). Pr., departmental 
approval. 

Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching. 

‘0-1-2, Independent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3), Pr. departmental approval. 
Advanced private study and recital. 

681-2.3, Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr., de- 
partmental approval. 
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Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on pages 180-181) 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professors Davis and Van de Mark 
Associate Professors Chastain and White 
Assistant Professors Cannon, Hamid, and Rush 
Instructor Shen 


102. Food and Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Elements of sutzition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
preparation. 
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Description of Courses 


Nutrition and Man (5). 
The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-cconomic and cultural pattern 
of man on fulfilling nutritional needs. 


Meal Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter, Pr., HE 102. 
Planning of meals with emphasis on sientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value, 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 


Cultural Aspects of Food Service (3). Each quarter. 


Historical and artistic influences on the sclection of modern table accessories used in 
home and institutional food services. 


Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 205, 


aeeery of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human nu- 
trition. 


Food Preservation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Summer. Pr., VM 311 (Bact.). 


Preservation of foods by fermentation, crystallization, canning and freezing with special 
emphasis placed in better quality of foods preserved at home. 


Nutrition and Dietetics (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr., HE 312, HE 372. 


Identification, function, metabolism and sources of specific nutrients required by man for 
normal growth, development, and maintenance, For nutrition majors. 


Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). Winter. 
Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, 
and personnel management. 


Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, General elective. 


Health problems related to the community and family including a survey of available health 
facilities with field trips. 


Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr. HE 372, or equivalent. 

Methods of presenting nutrition information to organizations engaged in community work. 
Field experience. 

Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Each Quarter. 

Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements, 

Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr., HE 372. 

Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages. 

Se (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 332, and 
H 2. 


Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic aid 
in treatment of disease. 


rape Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., junior standing and 


Institutional menu planning, preparation and serving of fonds. Use, operation and main- 
tenance of equipment, University kitchens are used for laboratory experience. 
Institution Food Purchasing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Junior standing. 

Wholesale food marketing and the purchase of food for institutions with emphasis an fac- 
tors determining quality and cost. 

Food Service Planning, Layout and Equipment (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring: 
Pr., junior standing and HE 352. 


Floor plans and layouts with emphasis on materials, specifications, and maintenance of 
equipment and furnishings for institutional food units. 


Catering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., HE 202. 

Types of catered food-service functions: planning, pricing, organization, management, 
equipment and service. 

Experimental Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. junior standing, HE 202, and 
CH 205. 

Causes and effects of various methods of food preparation. It includes basic chemical re- 
nett, INFO in food combinations, The course gives a foundation for work in food 
research. 

Advanced Community Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course 
in nutrition. 

Nutrition problems and practices that exist in a modern society. 


Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition, 

Current concepts in outrition and related fields. 

Institution Food Service Cost Control (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing: 
Food control and storeroom management in hospitals, commercial units, and school food 
services. 

International Nutrition (3). Pr. junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 

Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs for 
improvement. 
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infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr. junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 
and HE 342. 


Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Special Seminars in Home Economics (5). 
A. Chil Development and/or Family Life; B. Clothing and/or Textiles; C. Family Eco 
nomics, Home Management, Equipment and/or Housing; D. Foods and/or Nutrition. 


Seminar (1). Winter and Summer. 
One quarter uired for all graduate studenw in all departments of Home Economic, 
May be repeated for a maximum of § hours credit. 


Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 

The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the 
Home Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 
Emphasis: current trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis: 
tration, and instructional resources. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 

Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics 
Required of all graduate students in Home Economics. 

Research Studies in Home Economics. Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., consent 
of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours 
credit toward minimum of 45 for M.S. or 48 for M.H.E. degree. 


Experimental Foods (5). Pr. or coreq., CH 304. 
Food preparation from the experimental standpoint, giving instruction in techniques for 
subjective and objective measurement of food quality. 


ae and Physical Properties of Foods (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., HE 202 and 
462 


Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing, 


Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., VM 311 and HE 332. 

Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. These 
problems are subjects for minor research. 

Readings in Food or Nutrition (5) Pr. HE 372 or HE 332, CH 203. 

A critical survey of current literature in nutrition and food consumption. 

Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr., HE 332, HE 342, CH 203, HE 312, or equivalents. 
Carbohydrates, fats and proteins. 

Advanced Nutrition IT (5). Pr., HE 382, HE 342, CH 203, HE 312 or equivalents. 
Vitamins, minerals and nutritional relationships. 

Advanced Nutrition ILI (5). Pr., HE 624 and 625, or equivalent. 

Assessment and application of nutritional status. Methods of appraisal of nutritional 
Status, dietary, biochemical and clinical. 

Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 

Special problems in human nutrition. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be i“ 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Dean Coker : 
Professors Coker, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Kochhar, Rash, Thomasson, and Wilken 
Assistant Professors Hamrick and Shrader 
Instructor Crevar . 
Research Lecturers in Toxicology Carl J. Rehling and Paul E, Shoffeitt 


Pharmacy 


Pharmacy Convocation (0). All quarters. 

Required of all pharmacy students each quarter. Professional topics discussed by visiting 
lecturers, faculty and student. 

Introduction to Pharmacy (3). 

Orientation and general survey of the scope of pharmacy, its organizations and literature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr. MH 161. 

Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences. 
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Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. 


Common terms and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects pharmacy 
and medicine, 


History of semgperes (3). Pr., first professional year standing. 
t 


A general survey of the history of pharmacy design to provide a knowledge of the 
heritage of the profession. 


Professional Accessories (3). Pr. second professional year standing. 


The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items such as clinical thermometers, 
rubber goods, and accessories, atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, trusses. 


Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208, PY 102, second 
professional year standing. 


Physical-chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma- 
ceutical dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications. 


Pharmaceutical Technology 1 (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. 


Continuation of PY 3801 in which peracal and chemical principles concerning homogeneous 
liquid dosage forms are studied, lected official solutions, syrups, elixies, spirits, etc,, are 
considered from this viewpoint. 


Pharmaceutical Technology ITT (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 303, 


Continuation of PY 803 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems. Physical and 
chemical principles utilized in the study of the plastic and polyphasic dosage forms inclod- 
ing ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids. mixtures, Magmas, etc. 


Hospital Pharmacy Administration (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 
The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy 
in hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with interdepartmental 
relationships. Field trips to representative hospital pharmacies. 


Dispensing Pharmacy I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 304. 


Compounding of prescriptions of an elementary nature. ilhustrating virtually all types of 
prescriptions. 


Dispensing Pharmacy II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400. 


Advanced dispensing pharmacy and prescription laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 
nature are compounded. Special attention is given to the subject of incompatibilities. 


Dispensing Pharmacy Hl (5). Lec. $, Lab, 6, Corequisite, PY 401. 


Practical pharmaceutica compoandiag. | Sat dispensing, related to modern drug outlets. 
Certain aspects of drug detailing will discussed, 


Advanced Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400 and second professional 
year standing, 

The applications of modern pharmaceutical aids, such as surface active agents, the 
solubilizing agents and the complexing agents in compounding, 


Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., PY 304, 
consent of instructor, and third professional year standing. 


Manufacturing procedures, operation, and principles. In the laboratory selected pilot scale 
Reaaton roblems are carried out to completion including control and testing 
inmis Pp ucts, 


Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr. second professional year standing. 
Special Problems (1-8). Pr., second professional year standing. 
Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., third professional year standing. 


More important non-official specialties available to modern prescription practice and over: 
the-counter sales are studied. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor. 
Theory, Ereparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection 
into the y. Pharmaceutical principles are applied to problems of filtration, sterilization. 
ismtonicity, hydrogen fon concentration and aseptic techniques. 


Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr.. PY 304. 


Essentials in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compressed tablets. 


Product Development (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. 

Formulation, evaluation and control techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 

Biopharmaceutics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 

The relationship between some physical and chemical properties of drugs, their various 
dosage forms and subsequent biological effects. 

Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 401 and consent of instructor. 
Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., from the view- 
point of the administrative pharmacist. The responsibilities of che director of pharmacy 


service im a hospital. Field tri taken and acterm project om a current aspect 
Institutional Pharmacy is required. 
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Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 


Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor, 
May repeat for a maximum of 8 houn. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 105, CH 204. 

Inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, pharamceutical and therapeutic 
uses, doses and preparations. Tests for identity a purity, together with assay meth 
are considered. 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201, CH 208. | 
Organic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, trade names, pharmaceutical and 
therapeutic uses, doses and preparations. 

Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 203. 

Continuation of PY 205, 

Pharmaceutical Assay (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr., CH 204, CH 208. 

Pharmaceutical Assay procedures not covered in general quantitative analysis. physical and 
chemical constants of fatry oils, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 

Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 302 and second professional year 
standing. 

Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty ofls, volatile oils, steroids, giveosides, alkaloids, antl: 
biotics, Vitamins, and other natural products. 

Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 201 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 
Modern structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of 
‘organic chemicals of medicinal tmportance. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


620-21-22. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor. 


Historical background, pertinent literawre. organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
Antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activdy of the various therapeutic classes. 


623-24-25. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or consent 


of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic classes. 


626-27, Analytical and Control Methods (5-5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent 


628. 


629, 


403. 


of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic classes. 


Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of 
Pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 

Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids 
of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance, 

Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moieties which are cither themselves of 
Medicinal significance or are components possessing therapeutic properties. 


Pharmacology-Toxicology 
Toxicology (5). Pr., ZY 424, CH 208 and second professional year standing. 


Fundamentals of the isolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more common 
Polsons, 


Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 424, CH 302 and second professional 
year standing. 

Absorption and fate, mechanism of action, pharmaco-chemical relationships and toxicol 
Of the official and more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of pathologica 
Conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy. 


Pharmacology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 424, CH 802 and second professional 
year standing. 


Continuation of PY 405. Pharmacology of vitamins, hormones, biologicals and antibiotics 
So: Major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related to <pecific 
crapy. 
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407. Chemotherapeutic Drugs (5). Pr, CH 302, VM 204 and second professional year 
standing. 
Rerucsuneracsiiae relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying micro 
organisms. 


428. Public Health (5). Pr. VM 200, VM 204 or VM 311 and second professional year 
standing. 
B idemaiobogical study of diseases of man. A survey of the public health and preventive 
medicinal programs of federal, state, local and private agencies is included. 

429. Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Pr.. CH 302 and second pro 
fessional year standing. 


Application of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug 
action. 


480. Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ZY 424 and second pro 
fessional year standing. 
Principles and techniques of procedures used in drug evaluation in animal subjects. 

431. Cellular Pharmacology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405-6, second professional 
year standing, 
Cytological basis of pharmacodynamics including metabolic energy transformation, protele 
synthesis, and cellular control systems as related to drug actions. 


432. Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of im 
structor and second professional year standing. 


Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research application 
pharmacy and allied sciences. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
630. Toxicological Methods (3), Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 403 or equivalent. 


Techniques applied to the separation and chemical identification of the more common 
volatile, non-volatile organic and metailic poisons. 


631-32. grog (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, - Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 431 for 
PY 631 and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 632. 
Effect of neurotropic and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical tran 
mitters, neural amines and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral change 
critique of behavioral screening techniques, 


633. Bioassay (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 
statistics, 


megs basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quantt- 
ation. 


637. Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 
638. Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr. graduate standing. 


Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories, This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty. 

650-51. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. _ 
The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection 
and {quantitation of poisons in tissues and body fluids. Practical application of analvtie 
procedures and estimation of poisons in post-mortem and clinical specimens. The student 
will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations with instructions |" 
proper technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses, 

652. Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr.. consent of instructor. 

This course embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence including the laws governing 
the practice of forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preset’? 
tion and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are stressed, 


Pharmacognosy 


306. Pharmacognosy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 102, BI 108 and CH 207. 
Plant and animal drugs studied from a basic biological standpoint, including classification" 
(taxonomy), morphology, histology, microscopy, biogeography and related features. 

307. Pharmacognosy II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 302, PY 306. 
Biochemical presentation of drugs of natural origin including morphology, histology, mode af 
production, medicinally active constituents, assays and applications. 

440, Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor and 
second professional year standing. 
Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-secuioning techniques, including methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding and staining tissues in the preparation of perma 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissection techniques. 

441. Commercial ewrager meat oat (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

rude 


Commercial aspects of c rugs, both wild and cultivated. foreign and domestic; com 
position and application of pesticides. 
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COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 
Comprehensive study of both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs. 

Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Methods of microscopy and microchemistry of natural materials and compounds. 


Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440. 
Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the 
origin and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Pharmacy Administration 
Pharmacy Management I (3). Pr., EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416, 


Elements of community pharmacy management, including location, layout organization, 
buying and stock control, advertisement, selling. merchandising, financial analyals, competi- 
tive practice, and socio-economic factors of modern Pharmacy. 
Pharmaceutical Management II (3). Pr., PY 408. 
A continuation of PY 408, 
Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence (3), Pr., third professional year standing. 

1 aspects of pharmaceutical practice, giving primary consideration to State and 
Federal regulations ring thereon, 
Drug bere (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101. 

o 


Basic principles marketing drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Head Professor Pauson 
Assistant Professors Andelson, Brown, Davis, McKown, and Walters 
Instructors Digby, Kneupper 


Ethics and Society (5). 

Human values as expressed in customs, institutions, politics, and phi hies of principal 
world civilizations. Ethics in this sense shown as grounded in and influencing the otal 
culture of a people. 


Introduction to Philosophy (3). General elective. 

The basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 

Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). General elective. 

The analysis and criticism of arguments, the formation of principles of deduction and 
selected philosophical problems of logic. 

Introduction to Inductive Logic (3). General elective. 

Inductive techniques of hypothesis formation, and a discussion of such related problems 
in the theory of knowledge as perception, causation and confirmation. 

Introduction to Ethics (3). General elective. 

The general principles of morality and human conduct. 

Eastern Religious Thought (3). General elective. 


Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism. 


Western Religious Thought (3). General elective. 

Readings from primary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and Greek religions, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Aesthetics (5), 


The history of the aesthetic theory for determining foundations of critical reflection on the 
arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. 


Philosophy of Religion (5). 
Religious ideas including the origin of religion; the nature of religion; the various concepts 
of . the soul, immortality; and internal and external criticisms of religion. 


Philosophy of Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Implications for human values of = important concepts and methods in the social and 
natural sciences. 

The Philosophy of Communism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

the theory, practice, and social motivation of ertnd but with some additional studies 
Nn peripheral areas, 
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402. Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Examines a type of philosophy which approaches the problem of being through a careful 
analysis of the basic structures of human existence, 

403. Symbolic Logic (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Extended treatment of symbolic logic. (PA 308 is desirable but oot necessary for thie 
course, ) 

404, Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Problems and methods in contemporary mortal philosophy. 


410. Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought of ancient Greece and Rome, and of medieval Christendom. 
420. Modern Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought from Decartes through Kant. 


425. Nineteenth Century Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought in Germany, England, and France from 1800-1900, 
430. Contemporary Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought from Tews through the present time, 
440. American Philosophy (5), Pr., junior standing. 
American philosophical thought from colonial times to William James. 
455. Metaphysics (5). Pr., two courses in Philosophy and junior standing. 
The major theories of the ultimate nature of reality. 
460. Epistemology (5). Pr., two courses in Philosophy and junior standing. 


The origin, mature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with a consideration of faith, Intui- 
tion, belief, opinion, certainty, and probability. 


470. Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Plato's major works together with a survey of his other productions. 
475. Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Aristotle's philosophy with special emphasis on episiemology, metaphysics, ethics, and 
pevchoney, ie relation to his predecessors and his central role in western thought are 
also examined. 


198-99. Readings for Honors (5-5), Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevant prior 
work either in philosophy or in related areas and permission of Department 
Head and Instructor. 

Specific reading programs may be developed which pertain to a particular philosopher. 
period or problem. An honors paper and an examination will be expected. 


650. Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing and permission of instructor. 
Content will change each quarter in a calendar year, varying from movements of thought 
to intensive study of one of the great thinkers sich as Plato or Whitehead. 


Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professors Alford and Hughes 
Alumm Associate Research Professor Fromhold 
Associate Research Protessor Budenstein 
Associate Professors Andrews, Askew, French, Kinzer, Latimer, Mowat, and Sparks 
Assistant Professors Harlan, Thaxton, Ward, and Wise 
Instructors Horton and Forsythe 


201. General Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr.. MH 163 (or concurrently), 


The first three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-205. Mechanic, 
sound, heat, electricity, magnetism, Rane light are emphasized. For students in chemustry, 
engineering, physics and applied physics. 


202. General Physics If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 201; MH 264 (or concurrently): 
203. General Physics [11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 202; MH 264. 


204. Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 excludes credit for this 
course, 
The basic principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and 


selected topics. For students in aeronautical administration, agricultural and industrial 
arts education, industrial design, and home economics. 


205. Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr. MH 
122 or 160. 


The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject are stressed. or students in architecture: 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, ene 2 medi- 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature. The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments, 
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Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205. 
Continuation of PS 205. 


Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 

The fundamental principles of physics to current topics, Locture discussions are exteniled 
and supplemented by laboratory experience, Subjects include relativity, atomic and auctoar 
plicnomena, and radiation. 


Astronomy (5). General elective, 
Descriplive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the heavenly bodies with 
a three-inch refracting telescope. 


General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 163 (or concurrently). 

MecWunics and heat. PS 220-221-222 comprise a threeaquarter sequence oing calculus 
wherein a number of topics are discussed in deptt. The sequence is intended to serve ax 
a foundation for stuidents in the sieme and engineering curricula, 


General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently), 


Wave motion, sound, and optics, 


General Physics If (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221. 


Electricity and magnetism, 


Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism I and Il (4-4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr, PS 


203, PS 210, or PS 320; MH 401. 

Development and application of Maxwell's equations. Topics include: ac. cireults; clectro- 
magnetic measurements: laws of Gauss, Ampere, and Faraday; electric amd magnetic prop 
erties of matter; and electromagnetic wave propagation. 


Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 208, MH 264. 

Review of AC and DC circuits; theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes as 
rectifiers and regulators; tube and transistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback ampli. 
fiers and osciilaters; pulse and digital cireuits, Appropriate laboratory exerciaes form a 
part of the course, 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202, MH 264. 


Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion. reflection, refraction, n¥ 
persion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction. and polarization, with appropriate labo- 
ratory expenments. 


Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 163. 


The more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instruments and tech- 
niques of practical spectroscopy. Laboratory experiments designed to give students in. both 
Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectoscopy as a tool. 


Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. PS 203, MH 264. 
Selected topics of modern physics. including atomic structure, moclear structure, wave: 
particle dualism, and special relativity. 


Modern Physics for Engineers (3). Lec. 3. Pr., 221, MH 264. 
Introduction to modern physics, incliding special relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, 
atomic amd nuclear systems, elementary particles, 


Fundamentals of Physics (10). Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar 1. Pr., MH 160 (or concurrently). Offered Summer only 
by special arrangement. 
Use of PSSC materials in which the fundamental principals of optics, mechanics, electricity 
and magnetism are stressed. For secondary xhool physics teachers with a limited background 
‘nN physics who are enrolled in the Mhysica Summer lostitute, 


Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265, 
Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics, free 
and driven damped harmonic oscillator; gencralized coordinates and an introduction to 
aGrange’s equations. 

Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, PS 
203, MH 361. . 
Newton's laws; systems of particles: conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
iMrodauction to calctilus of variations, 


Theoretical Physics H—Mechanics Continued (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior 
Standing, PS 401. , er , 
Caltulis of variations; Hamilton's Principle and LaGrange’s equations; vibrating syvtems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies. 


Theoretical Physics IM (5). Lec, 4, Prob. 2. Pr., 301, PS 402, junior standing. 
Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields, The physical 
Mterpretation of the different fields is stressect. 


Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 362. 

Equations of state. First and second Jaws of thermodynamics. The absolute temperature 
“ale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential; general conditions of equilibrium. 
Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernat’s postulate. 
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Nuclear Physics (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264. 

Nuclear radiations; tWansmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy) 

nuclear forces; strectute of the nutleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 

laboratory experiments form a part of the course. 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab, 6, Pr,, PS 301 or 302, 305, junior standing. 

Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low tem 
‘rature, high vacuum, wave propagation. nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer ef- 
ect, nuclear magnetic resonance, transport in solids, Hal) effect, mass spectrometry, ad 

vanced clectronics, and other areas of current intercet in research, 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 

A continuation of PS 406. 


Advanced Laboratory II (2). Lab, 6. Pr., PS 407. 

A continuation of PS 407. . 

Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 

305, PS 405, MH 362, or permission of instructor. 

Krief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 

ter, chain reactions, neutron diffusion; the bare homogencous thermal reactor, lattice com 

atants; reactor kinetics. 

Introduction to Reactor Physica TH (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing, 

PS 409. 

Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 

teow systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement: shielding: radiation 
zards. 

Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 

Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physic. 


Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or permission of instructor. 

Principles of crystallography, properties of X.rays, Lave and powder techoiques, applia- 
tions to crystal structure and grain size. 

Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 203 and MH 264. 


Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 


replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation 
patterns. 


415-16. Intermediate Modern Physics I and II (5-5). Pr., junior standing and MH 265. 


417. 


419. 


421. 


430. 


431. 


455. 


470, 


Special theory of relativity; introductory quantum mechanics with me agin to micro- 
scopic systems; Fermi-Dirac, Bose-Einstein statistics; and electronic bands in solids. 
introduction to Biophysics (5). Pr,, permission of the instructor, junior standing: 
The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels 
effects of light and high energy radiations, bio-clectric phenomena, bio-energetics, etc. 
Scientific Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing; PS 206; MH 
162; and permission of instructor. 

For advanced undergraduates and graduate students in the natural sciences, The court 
is directed to the selection and use of equipment normally used for lab experimentation i 
the scientific fields. Pertinent laboratory experiments will accompany the course. 
Modern Electronics (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., PS 302 and junior standing. 


Network theory and digital logic; stateol-the-am electronic devices; operational amplifier® 


linear and digital integrated circuits; servo systems; selected topics in modern instfv 
mentation, 


Physics for High School Teachers I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 204 or equivalent, 
junior standing. 


Fundamental laws in mechanics, heat, and sound with particular emphasis upon euch 


broad principles as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and momentum. 
and the transfer of energy. 


nied for High School Teachers Il (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 430, junior 
sta 


Fundamental laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to some hast 
phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. 


Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., MH 361, junior standing. 

Solid state phenomena inchiding lattice vibrations, band description of electronic state 

in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. P 

Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., permission of the instructor, juniot 

standing. 

Fundamental a we of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio: 
i 


active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 


D'Alembert’s principle; introduction to the calculus of variation; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 
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02, Advanced Dynamics If (3). Pr., PS 601, 
Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; 
angle variables: Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 


003. Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 


Introduction to theories of elasticity and fluids. 


56. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism LILIE (3-3-3), Pr. PS 403, Coreq., MH 
607-8-9. , 
Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory, Includes electrostatics, magneto- 
Matics, potential problems, cleuric currents, Maxwell's equations, clectromagnetic waves, 
radiation theory, boundary value problems. 


607, Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. ' ; 
Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoffs formulation, 
Propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 


611, Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 301, PS 402, or permission of instructor. 
Orbit theory, fluid model, Alfven waves, plasma stability, and plasma radiations, 


612, Plasma Physics UI (3), Pr., PS 611 or permission of instructor. 
Theory of plasma waves, shocks, instabilities, and magneto-hydrodynamics, 


628. Statistical Mechanics 1 (3). Pr. PS 404, 601, a. 
Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law. Bolt. 
Mann's H-theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics 


629. Statistical Mechanics 1 (3). Pr., PS 628. 


Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics. 


Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. 

Physics since 1890 including: stricture of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; Xorays, 
natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays. 

- Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 605. 

Relativistic mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, Lagrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 

Solid State Physics I (3), Pr., PS 435, PS 643, 

Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice. quantum mechanical formulations of the many body 
Problem, molecular bonding, description of the symmetry propertics of solids. 

Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., PS 635. 

Brillouin Zones, cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation 
Mteractions between clectrons and the crystal lattice. 

Solid State Physics II (3). Pr., PS 636. 3 

Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects. Resonance 
experiments, optical properties of solids, ' 

889. Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken 
more than one quarter.) 


641. Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. ; 

Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formalism, bound state problema; angu- 
r momentum, 

42. Quantum Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 641. ~ypeer 
Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radi- 
ative transitions. 

543. Quantum Mechanics UI (3). Pr., PS 642. 

Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles; applications, 

145. Advanced Quantum Mechanics EH (3-3). Pr., PS 632, or PS 643. 

Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion Lege 

"53. Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., permission of instructor. (May be taken more 
one quarter.) 


55. Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr. permission of instructor. eds 
Ghoice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory: group magi old. oe base 
Molecular structure: elasticity; fluid mechanics; quantum field theory; -_ 

66 Physics. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 

|. Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 
62 Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 
- Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661, 
67) a aie decay, nuclear reactions. PS 687 
“=. Advanced Solid State Theory I and Il (3-3). Pr., . 
Quantum fi heory methods of solving the many-body problem. second quantization, statis- 
tical ple iat in Serie pos oer orpalisés. Feynmann diagrams and infinite-order 


. . * "4 ; asi- rticles, 
Perturbation theory. Green's function propagators, ‘dressed’ interactions and qu ic] 
many-body effects ‘in metals, Fermi Hquid theory, present-day theories of canes SOmNICSIVIRY, 


crromagnctism, and other cooperative phenomena. 
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Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged,) Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics, (May be taken more than 
one quarter.) 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Head Professor Fortenberry 
Professors Boyne and Hayhurst 
Associate Professors Dickson, Johnsen, and Nunn 
Assistant Professors McNorton, Meteger, and Pickering 
Instructors Kitchin, Rypér, and Latimer 


Introduction to American Government (5). 


Constitutional principles: federalism; elections and public opinion; legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments; principal functions. 


American State and Local Government (5). 


State constitutional principles; organization and functions of state government, national- 
state and state-local relations; special attention to Alabama governocnt, 


Introduction to International Relations (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


International relations, inchiding a consideration of the bases of national power and the 
rudiments of international politica. 


An Introduction to Comparative Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Methods of classifying governments by institutional and developmental characteristics. A 
review of the forces which create political stability and instability, democracy and dictator 
ship, contemporary political systems in selected countries will be used for Comparison. 


The Governments of Latin American Republics (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 
The functioning of the political systems in the twenty Latin American Republics with 
emphasis upon the dynamic factors which determine how they operate. 


Soviet Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 
The factors affecting Soviet forzign policy decision making with special emphasis on (1) 


theory and practice of world communism, and, (2) the techniques of Soviet penetration in 
foreign arcas. 


Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Functions of city government, relation of city to state; electorate, party system and pop: 
lar control; forms of government; administrative organization; some reference to Alabama. 


Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Study of organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved io 
administration in a political environment. 


Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Resources in the American ceconomy, consideration of const'tutional, political and gee 
graphic factors in the rales ee He of resources; policy; organization, procedures, and pte 
grams for administration and development of natural resources, 


The Executive (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The American poeroe and state aa with a view toward analyzing the pollti. 
cal dynamics of chicf execttives and their relationships to the competitive branches and 
units of government within the American political system. 


The Legislative Process (5), Pr., PO 206 or 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. 


The principles, procedures, and problems of lawmaking in the United States; special at 
tention to Congress and the state legislatures. 


The Judicial Process (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The role of the courts, the nature of jurisprudence: comparative Iegal systems; the ongi? 
of law; and the concept of legality, 


Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 
The nature, organization, and operation of political partics in the United States; the 
suffrage; nominating and electoral processes: importance and nature of interest groups, 


American Constitutional Law I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the baets of the decisions and opinions of the 
Supreme Court defining the judicial review, the relationship of the cxecutive, logislative: 
and judicial branches of the national government, and the federal system. 


American Constitutional Law Hi (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the leading decisions and opinion 


of the Supreme Court defining civil rights in relation to both national ani tate gover" 
ments, 
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Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Political, governmental, and administrative nization a actions in urban areas with 
many governmental entities; governmental problems resulting from urbanization and pos- 
sible solutions, 

Political Science (5). Pr., PO 206 or 209 and junior standing. 

The nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, forma, and functions of 
the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory, 

Public Personnel Administration (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Personnel policies and processes of national, state and local governments. The role of 
politics in public personnel management. 

Administrative Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 

General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement; 
onan of rule-making and adjudication; administrative due process; judicial review. Case 
method, 

Southern Politics (5). PO 206 or PO 209 and 210 and junior standing. 

Regional politics emphasizing case studies, voting patterns,  gises => styategy, CuUTTEnt po 
Uescal groups and factionalism. taught from the viewpoint of political science rather than 
istory, 

Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the philosophers 
and the carly theories that are found in modern political institutions. 

Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and comparison 
of modern ideologies. 

American Political Thought (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on 
political institutions. 

Governments of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 2 ie sects 
Governments, political structure and power systems with particular emp upon Grea 
Britain and Soviet Russia, and consideration of France, Germany and Italy. 

American Foreign Policy (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Au analysis of American foreign policy decision making and practices with special em- 
phasis on (1) recent and contemporary trends and developments and (2) the economic 
aspects of international politics. 

National Security Policy (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Descriptions and ana of the origin, content, and lopment of security policies his- 
torically; assessment contemporary challenges, security concepts, and strategies. 

Military Affairs and Foreign Policy (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Fxamination of the haitorical, tole of force as an instrument of policy and its contemporary 
efficacy; analyses of civil-military relationships, constitutional and social controls, and the 
implications of modern total war. 

Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr., junior standing. . . 
A survey of the conflicts of national interests in contemporary international politics with 
special emphasis on the efforts to resolve these issues through diplomacy, This ep 
will give students the opportunity to apply their academic training to an analysis of actua 
contemporary international issues. 

Introduction to International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. : 

The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and 
current developmentw—trends. . 
The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior standing, 
The problens involved in creating stable political systems in underdeveloped and recently 
colonial countries, Selected countries of this type will be used for comparison. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Interdisciplinary Seminar (5). Pr., ission of instructor. 

Descriptions and analyses of the basic elements of planning from the fields of Agriculture. 
Architecture, Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, and Engincering within the context 
of political instruments and processes involved in achieving planning objectives. 
Seminar in American Government (3-5). 

A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and con: 
Slitutional framework of selected areas of American government. 

Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 


A systemati f ions, problems, and issues within the political and con. 
stitutionat Ese ad ied poe state and local government. Some attention 
will be given to Alabama. : - 
Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues im the United 
States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The interaction 3 political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant 
in resolving political issues. 

Seminar in Public Administration (5). 


Various processes, functions, theories, practices and systems 4s treated in the literature of 
Public administration. 


645. 


655. 


675. 


406. 


Description of Courses 


Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 

The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems, Inclodes 
the methodology and bibliography of comparative government and politics. 

Seminar in International Relations (5). 

The basic literature of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the 
critical evaluation of this material. 

Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). ) 

The problems of scope and methods of inquiry in the [ields of political theory with in 
tensive research in selected topics. 

Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 


Selected areas of constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases and constl 
tutional theory. 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Goodman, Johnson, and McDaniel 
Assistant Professor Brewer 


General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Principles of iltry production and their application to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, housing, diseases, and culling. 


wear Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. 
Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production. 


Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standi 


Poultry problems and management of commercial flocks, 


Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 901 and junior standing. 

Composition and use of poultry feeds in connection with the demands for growth, body 
maintenance, and egg production. 

Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standing. 

Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior 


408, 


410. 


4ii. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


422. 


standing. All quarters, 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 

Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 
junior standing. 

Prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. . 
Poultry Breeding (3), Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing. 
eerceony of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters responsible fot 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 

Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr,, PH 301 and junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing, 

Commercial Poultry Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Management practices and principles used in the business of producing market eggs, hatch 
ing eggs, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 and PH 4}2 may not be used ip 
meeting the requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Poultry Sanitation and Diseases (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 
Recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and control of common diseases and 
parasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used in mecune 
requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Environmental Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pt 
ZY 424 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 
(This is the same course as AN 414.) 


Practices and theories of environmental engineering and «ience directly applicable 


see environments. Physiological responses of animals to various environmental par 
crs. 


Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases. Clinical and a4: 


topsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods. (For Veterinary stu 
y. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 
Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 


= 5 


610, 


611, 
612, 
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614, 
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Description of Courses 299 


Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than 
once to a maximum of 5 hrs.) 

Assigned problems. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other fields related to poultry. Emphasis will be 
given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students and 
lo reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Husbandry as well as graduate students 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer, 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry. 
Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec, 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks. 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or consent 
of instructor. 


Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasie on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response. 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr. YM 418 and PH 

612, or equivalent. ; = re 

Continuati of PH 612 with emphasis on those discase conditions ca protozoa, 

helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both 

quarters, 

Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, general bacteriology, im- 

munol and organic or biochemistry, 

Advanced andy of the fundamental wince, of mmunlog, cating petit 
t i ntigen-an ' — 

clude ft A ot Imundhadificunn. immrieoclectroptercda, fluorescent-antibody technique 

and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 

Avian Physiology (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 

General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 

Experimental Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 461, VM 495, CH 

208, CH 420 or equivalent and permission of onlin} ee sehiadioan 

Advanced dy of fund tal ies of plant, animal an ¢ viruses 

biochemical amd Shhapiyeenir guanestion “and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes 


isolation, purification and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agents using 
in vitro systems. 


Digestive and Renal Physiology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 
Review of the digestive sad renal delete of mammalian and avian species with special 
reference to body fluid homeostasis, 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Psychology (PG) 


Head Professor Spears 
Professors Jenkins and McIntyre 
Associate Professors Foshee, Irvine, Lair, Moon, and Turner 
Assistant Professors Cahoon, Smith, Vallery, and Williams 
Research Lecturer McKee 


ot Tee cms principles of learning, perception, and motivation. 
Conan of Citi emphatic of hay bev 

Inetediaceion’ te ee ate Se ej pgs Aad methods of data analysis. 
Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, PG 212, 215 
Experiment "anal a pa taain as I emphasizing problems, concepts, and 


Experimental Psychology II: Perception (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological geting = 
Experimental Psychology III: Personality (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. . 
Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior. 
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Description of Courses 


Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2, Pr., PG 212 or SY 203. 

Analysis of social behavior including roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts 
among these. 

Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 

Contributions of paych to medicine, education, law, and human cnginecring in industry, 
Not open to students majoring in Psychology. 

Psychological Testing (5). Pr., junior standing and PG 322, or departmental 
approval. 

Theory of psychological testing with application to the measiirement of aptitudes and 
various aspects of personality. 

Perception (4), Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap- 
proval. 


Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 
meaning. 

Social Psychology (5). Pr., 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 
Theories of social behavior; processes of social influence; group structure and dynamic: 
influence of basic psychological processes on social behavior. 


Personality (4), Pr., junior standing and PG $22 or departmental approval, 
Objective, phenomenological. and psychoanalytic theories of personality. 

Behavior Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental ap- 
proval. 

Types of abnormal behavior and their social and biological ungings. 

Physiological Psychology (5), Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological 
sciences, or eepereneesal approval. 

The physiological correlates of behavior. including sensory and response mechanisms, with 
special emphasis on central nervous system function. 

Animal Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 
or departmental approval. 

Analyus of unlearned and learned animal behavior and itu evolutionary development. 
integrating the contributions of cthological and behavioristic research. 

Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 
Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations. 

Industrial Psychology (5), Pr., junior standing, 

The uses of psychology in business and industry, 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3), Pr,, junior standing. 


Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sale 
employees. 


Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours psychology or de 
partmental approval. 

Evolution of psychology from physics. physiology. and philosophy to a science of belhavior. 
Special Problems in Psychology (3 to 8; may be repeated for maximum of $ 
hours). Pr., junior standing, rtmental approval. 


An individual problems course. each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


600-601. Behavior Theory L, Hf (5-5). Pr. 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 


611. 
620, 


621. 


622. 
623. 


psychology and departmental approval; 600 for 601. 

Survey of current theory in psychology and introduction to theory construction. 

Theory of Measurement (5). Pr., PG 415, PG 625, and departmental approval. 
Statistical theory of error and tre values: scaling methods 

Experimental Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr.. PG 215 and PG 
520 or PG 450. 

Analysis of learning stressing experimental methodologies illustrative of major theoretical 
approaches, 

Experimental Psychology UL: Psychophysics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. 20 hours 
of experimental and theoretical psychology. 

Physiology of receptor function and methodologies relating physical properties of stimu: 
lation to subject response variables. 

Experimental Psychology U1: Personality—Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 601. 
Experimental studies of complex processes in humans. 

Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr.. PG 620. 


Methods and concepts of operant conditioning research with animals and bumane «treanne 
eurrent research and literature. 


626. 
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Description of Courses 301 


Experimental Design I (5). Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 

Analysis of variance, expected mean squares, and correlation methods, 
Experimental Design TH (5). Pr., PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 

Advanced topics in variance and multivariate analysis relating to research design. 
Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 431. 


Major systems and theories relating to social psychology, including Gestal/, reinforcement. 
psychoanalytic, role and field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr.. PG 433 and 601. 

Continuation of PG 435 emphasizing analysis of current issues, 

Behavior Pathology (5). Pr., PG 435, 635, and permission of instructor. 
Continuation of PG 435 emphasizing current theoretical conceptions and research in 
psychopathology. 

Physiological Psychology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 621. 

Relation to physiological and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the 
organiam'’s capacity to respond to stimulation, 


Comparative Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 625, 625, and 640, 
Analysis of intra- and inter-species behavior oko, roar physical and physiological 
uniqueness, response comparability, and generalizability of behavioral principles. 


Theories of Learning (5). Pr., PG 450 and 601. 

Continuation of PG 450 emphasizing analysis of current issues. 

Individual Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10, Pr., PG 415 and departmental approval. 
Supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of individual intelligence tests. 
Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 670 and departmental 
a : 


Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on interview 
and self-report data, and on the interpretation of tests of specific behavioral deficits. 


Personality Assessment II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental 
1. 


Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projec- 
tiie techniques, 


Personality Assessment [1T. Credit to be arranged. (Maximum of five hours 
credit may be applied to minimum requirements for Master's degree.) 
Supervised practicum in personality assessment. 

Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr. PG 415 and 433, 


Administration and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, and 
personality, 


Current Research in Psychology (2), May be repeated for a maximum of 10 
hours of credit. Pr., permission of the instructor. 


Review of current research on selected topics in psychology. Six hours credit in this course 
required of all doctoral students. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Topics for advanced students, chosen according (0 need. 

Research in Special Topics. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 
one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Head Professor Athins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, and Scheid 
Associate Professors Easterday, Justice, Weaver, and Whitaker 


Assistant Professors Alley, Ensminger, Graves, Miles, Robettson, Shell. and Yielding 


102. 


Instructors Baxter®*, Creekmore*, Curlington*, and Deen* 


Undergraduate 


Orientation (1). 

Helps transfers from other curricula aod students enrolled in other whools to understand 
teacher education and teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by arca of specialization.) 
fA) Art. (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts. (D) Foreign Languages. (F) Home 
Economics, (G) English Language Arts, (1H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (KR) Science, (1) 
Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, (8) Undeclared Major. 





* Temporary. 


302 Description of Courses 


103. Orientation (1), 
Helps freshmen in planning their profesional careers. (Studente sectioned by area of 
specialization.) (A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Aru, (D) Foreign Lan- 
ages, (F) Home Economic, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics. (J) Music, 
K) Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, (S) Undecla Majors. 
104. Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the 
total Laboratory Experiences tam in the School of Education with specific attention to 
the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. (Students 
sectioned by area of specialization.) (A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, 
(D) Foreign a (F) Home Economics, (G) English Lanwuses Arts, (H) Mathe- 
matics, (J} Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, 
(S) Undeclared Majors. 


201, Education (2). 


Designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, 
(3) Music Experiences, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materiale of Inatruction, (R) 
mprovement in Reading. 


201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 


Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture courne or independent 
of the lecture. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program in the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the 
minor field. 


Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
for teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the second- 
ary school. When this ty rogram is pursued, certification requires that the stu- 
dent complete both the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field or 
fields in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 


Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses, or as a Unified program, 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
B) Business Education (Fall); (D) Foreign Languages (Fall); (G) English Language 
tts (Fall, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Fall); (RD Science (Fall); (L) Social Science 
(Fall, Winter, Spring). 

407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Fall, Spring. Pr. 
FED 320, or equivalent. 


410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
B) Business Education (Spring); (D) Foreign Languages (to be arranged); (G) English 
meuage Arts (Winter, Spring); (H) Mathematics (Spring); (K) Science (Spring); (L) 

Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring). 
412. Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr. 
FED 320, or equivalent, 


425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, minimum of two 
iate Teaching and Courses. 


(B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages, (F) Home Economics, (G) —— Lan- 
guage Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, (L) Social Science. (See description under 
essional Internship in School of Education section.) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


175. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr 
teaching experience or consent of instructor. 
Problem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental reading. Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching comprehension, 
study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 

494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., TED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 


495. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of chora]l music in public schools 


Description of Courses 503 


Graduate 


646. Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. Applies to one 
of the following areas of the hae | school program: 
fA) Art. (B) Business, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) Foreign ery apy 1s (F) Home Economics, 
G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, 
(M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, and (8) School Library Science. 

#19. The Secondary School Program (5). 


For advanced graduate students. Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in rhe 
modern secondary school. Attention given to implications of research and theory for the 
total secondary school program. 


650. Seminar. Credit to be arranged (3-10). May be repeated. 


Each of these courses, 651, 652, 653, and 654, applies to the tech (raren of 
the secondary school program: (B) Business Education, (D) Foreign Languages. 
(F) Home Economics Education, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, 
(K) Science, and (L) Social Science. 


651, Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
Hon. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Critical study teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content [or 
curriculum improvement. 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of p Berets (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and essional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization and development of ic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and «chool systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 

654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialisation 
With the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 


_ Study in other teaching areas including art; dramatic arts; gifted; mental retarda- 
tion; music; speech; speech correction; health, physical education and recreation; 
and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 


559-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr, Master’s Degree or equivalent 
in Education and ission of major professor. 


The practioum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with em: 
phasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Science 
Undergraduate 
153. Science and Modern Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, 


Interpretative course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and 
social living in modern technological society The critical role of science in democracy. 


473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, 
Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, — 
omy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 


Graduate 


10-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 
Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high schoo! general science program, 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 


699. Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quarter.) 
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Description of Courses 


Sociology (SY) 


Acting Head Professor Hartwig 
Associate Professor Shields 
Assistant Professor Vanlandingham 
Instructors Arnold, Cardwell, Carson, French*, and MacKenzue 


Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third 
quarter freshman with departmental approval. 
Principles and processes influencing the social life of man, 


Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Current social problems with special reference to the socially inadequate. 


Cultural Anthropology (5). Pr., omore standing. 
Nature of culture, using materials taken from scientific studies of societies. 


Social Behavior (5). Pr. SY 201 or PG 211. 2 
Integrated social-anthropological, biological, and psychological factors which Influence oF 
determine human behavior,” the oaplads is upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations, 

Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective. Open to freshmen with consent 
of instructor. 

Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 

Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 

The history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstructing past cultures. 
Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research. 
Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

The family in contemporary society. 

Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 

The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required. 

History of Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203. 

The development of anthropological thought from functionalism and evolutionism to culture 
and personality research and whole-culture analysis. 

Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis upon the adjustment of 
minority groups to the culture, 


Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201. 

Socio-cultural factors in personality development and recent studies in national character. 
Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 

The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern reba 
bilitative processes. 

Juvenile Delinquency (5). Pr., SY 201. 

Historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. The emphasis 
is upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this problem. 
Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 


Social Organization (5). Alternate rs. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Structure and stratification of society. contemporary scene is emphasized. 


Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society, Special 
emphasis placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 


Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective, Pr., junior standing. 

Emotional, social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon adjust: 
ments of marriage and parenthood. 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or AS 361. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same cour 
as AS 370. Credit in AS 370 excludes credit in SY 5370. 

Population Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distr: 
bution and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population. 


* Temporary. 
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Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 
standing. _ 

The range of contemporary social theory. 

Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203, junior standing. 

Sbeaipeaey primitive, traditional and urban cultures, and recent research in cultore 
Cc nec. 

Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 

A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social fe. 


Urban Sociology (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char- 
acteristics. associations and institutions. class systems. and housing and city planning. 
Introduction t@ Social Welfare (5). Pr., senior standing. 

The social welfare field, including social case work. Primarily for students planning & 
career in the social welfare or related fields. 

Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, 

The area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics in modern 
society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations techniques. 
Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 

The socjological approach to business nizanen and industrial relations. Emphasis given 
to organization principles operative in the economic life within a soical system such as a 
factory or business establishment. 

Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions, (To he 
offered in alternate years.) 

Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 

A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context. 

Field Instruction (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


Supplements instruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work involving 
application sociological perspectives to community life. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or HE 304 or consent of instructor. 
Advanced institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular emphasis upon 
the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as related to changes in the 
structure and functions of the family. 


Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor, 
gy social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc., within 
the framework of social problem theory 


Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor. 
Adjusument of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problems of race relations. 


Organizational Analysis (5). 

A theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organiza. 
tions in contem ry society, Directed research into particular organizational areas of 
present-day social life. 


Sociology Seminar. Not to exceed 10 hrs. Pr., graduate standing or consent of 


instructor. 

Desi for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject areas. 
NOTE: AS 461 and AS 462 are open to sociology majors; see Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology course offerings. 


Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professors Ranney and Smith 
Associate Professor Richardson 
Assistant Professors Gray, Moore, J. Ouzts, Phillips, and Sanders 
Instructors Daniel, Larka, F. Ouzxts 


a. Fundamentals 


Listening Improvement (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Developmental ath for students whe wish to improve their skill in this ares. 
Survey of the Bases of Speech (5). 

Acquaints the prospective h major or minor with the fundamentals of speech, the 
historical, psychological, socological and other bases. 
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Description of Courses 


Introduction to Oral Communication (5). 
The nature, purposes, and process of oral communication, Theories of language, goals 
of various forms of oral communication are considered. Deviations from normal speech and 
special problems in communication are explored. 


Applied Oral Communication (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. 

To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by covering the human 
organism as an oral communicator, the process of transmission and reception of informa- 
tion, the process of behavioral change and the ethical responsibilities involved. 


The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 
Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism, 


Phonctics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 


Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 or 213 and PG 
330. 


Specch as a psych cal phenomenon with consideration of language development, 
symbolism, vetbal learning. Small groups and audience behavior and psychological! studies 
in various areas of communication situations, 


Introduction to Graduate Stady in Speech (5), 
Exploration of arcas in which research is needed; resources available; methods of research 
in speech; structuring the research problem; presenting the results of research in speech. 


Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). Pr., SP 201, 401, or equivalent. 
Contem theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in inter- 
personal communication. Consideration of selected topics. 


Measurement in Communication Research (3). 

Response measurement techniques and their application to behavioral research in com 
munication. Particular attention is given to the measurement of various electrophyviologicl 
phenomena. 

Independent Study (1-5). (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours credit) 
A. Public Address; 6. Int tation; GC. Radio and Television; D. Group Methods; E, 
Specs Depa hl F. Audiology. Conferences, readings. research, and reports in one 

t is areas. 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b, Public Address 


Great American Speeches (3). All quarters. General elective. 

Critical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the issuer 
with which they were identified: their relation to the social scene. 

Advanced Public ing (5). Pr., SP 202 or consent of instructor. 
Structure, style, and delivery of various types of for different occasions, speeches 
to inform, w persuade, and to entertain. Theory and study of current examples com 
bined with practice. 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 202 or consent of instructor. 
Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speak 
ing. —_ Ren which led to belief and action. Practice in organizing and present 
ing such appeals. 


610-11. History and Development of Rhetorical Theory 1, I (5-5). Pr., consent of 


615. 


421. 


422. 


instructor, 

Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men and movements. Materials 
selected from the periods: A. Ancient and Medieval: B. Renaissance and Modern. 
Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


The history and method of rhetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 
men and their work. 


c, Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). All quarters. 

Oral readings of prose, poetry and drama, enhancing the student’s understanding and 
a i of the art of literature by engaging him actively in reading the literary text 
aloud. 

Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr. junior standing and SP 220 
or consent of instructor. 

Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning the 
sound, sense and performance of these two types of literature. 

Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 220 or consent 
of instructor. 


Theories concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance; modes of group 
performance are included. 
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The History and Theory of Interpretation (5), 
The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation, 


d. Television-Radio-Film 
Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 


The history, growth and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social 
and politica) aspects of broadcasting. 
Broadcast Instrumentation (3). 
Basic principles in the reproduction of sound and pictures, familiarization with the elec- 
tronic characteristics of basic cquipment in television, radio and film. 
Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr., SP 232 or permission, 
Analysis of the creative efforts and responsibilities in the primary stages of broadcast 
production. Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing and crewing radio pro- 
ductions and taped material, 
Modes of Film Communication (5). 
The film industry's contribution to television and other forms of mass communication; 
an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communication, 
education and art. 
Broadcast Production Techniques—Television (5). Pr., SP 232 or 
Practice im writing, producing, directing, performing and crewing television productions 
and video-tape materials, 
Broadcast Speech (3). Pr., SP 202 or ission. 
Introduction to the responsibilities and skills required of the individual performer in the 
Preparation, announcing and narration of various types of non-dramatic material for tcle- 
vision and radio. 
Advanced Radio Broadcasting (5), Pr., junior standing and SP 234 or consent 
of instructor. 
Continuation of SP 284. Advanced course in announcing techniques, program organization, 
audience analysis, recording sound effects, directing. 
Development of the Film (5). Pr., 235 or permission, 
The role of film, its history, contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression 
communication; an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
influenced the film. 
Television Production-Direction I (5). Pr., SP 236 or permission. 
Individual and group projects in the development and production of programs and formats; 
an intense study of directing theory and the director's role through presentation of edu- 
ravonal and dramatic materials. 
Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., junior standing and permission. 
Writing and editing news and informational material for television and radio. Students 
wlicit and prepare news from and for local sources. 
Television Production—Direction I] (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 336. 
Individual and group projects in the creation of program material with special emphasis 
on the writer-producer and his role in the industry. 
Television—Radio—Film Writing (5). Pr,, junior standing and : Se 
The technique of writing dramatic and non-<iramatic material for television, radio and 
rleegy Special emphasis is placed on pertormance. Students may clect to emphasize one 
a. 
ing in Education (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The uses, problems, potentialities and Pvaae developments in educational broadcasting 
with special emphasis on instructional and educational television. 
Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication. 
History of American Broadcasting (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day, 
ee cast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instruct he _ 

theory and practice of programming, its problems and concepts, coup with ap 
analysis of the criticism leveled. at the process and the product, 
Broadcast Regulations (5). 
The social and political control of broadcasting by agencies, groups, and organizations 
through legal, social and economic means. 


e. Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Speech Pathology) 


Speech Improvement (5 hr. Lab.—non-credit). May be repeated. 
Encourages the individual development and use of an acceptable pattern of speech with 
special attention to intelligibility, pronunciation, intensity, sound discrimination, voice 
quality and the objective attitude. 
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Description of Courses 


Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3). Course may be repeated. 
Orientation and an (Introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech dis- 
orders, Clinical practice required. 


Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Not open to students emphasizing or majoring in speech correction and enn 
Basic principles underlying a speech correction program in a achool setting. Description 
and discussion of speech disorders; surveys and identification techniques, 


Speech Correction 1 (5). Pr., junior standing and SP $55 or consent of instructor, 
For Speech Majors. 


The nature of the speech correction process with empiasin on disorders of articulation. 
Participation in clinic activities required. 


Speech Correction II (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 451 or consent of instructor. 
Continuation of SP 451 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm. Par- 
ticipation in clinic activities required. 


Speech Correction III (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 452 or consent of im 


structor. 
Emphasis on disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation 
in clinic activities required, 


Speech Pathology (5). Pr., SP 453 or consent of instructor, May be repeated. 
Advanced studies dealing with disorders of speech, Materials may be drawn from: A 
cerebral disturbances (asphasia and cerebral palsy); B, palatolaryngeal disturbances (ee 
hageal and cleft palate); C. voice disorders; D. stuttering; E. articulation (in iuding dia 
ect); F. delayed speech development. 

Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SP 453 or equivalent, The couse may 
be repeated, 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical prac 
thee required. 


(Audiology) 
Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3). 


Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of hearing @ 
orders. Clinical practice required. 


Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5). Pr., junior standing, 


Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved ip 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation. 


Hearing Pathol (5). Pr., SP 460 or equivalent. 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training, Clinical practice. 


Hearing Rehabilitation (5). Pr., junior standing, SP 461 or consent of instructet. 
Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the areas 
auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation. Clinical practice. 


Audiology (5), Pr., SP 460 or consent of instructor, May be repeated. 


Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of hearing. Materials drawn from: A._ speech 
reading; B, auditory training; C. hearing testing wd measiirement; D. child and adult 
rehabilitation; EB. hearing aids and hearing aid evaluation: F. education of the deaf. 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3), Pr. SP 460, 461, or equivalent, The course 
may be repeated. 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical pra 
tice required. 


f. Group Methods 


Group Leadership (3). All quarters. General elective. 


Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organiz™s 
and conducting a group meeting to reach group aims. Students gain leadership experiene 
in class activities to help chem learn and perfect democratic leadersinp techniques. 


Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). All quarters. 
Group pues solving through discussion. The values and limitations of discussion, 


prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic approach to solving problems in 
discussion, Leadership in problem solving. 


Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in come 
petition debate. Lecture and practical work. 

Argumentation and Debate (5). 


Debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current public incere* 
the gathering, organization. and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence. 
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Parliamentary Procedure (3). All quarters. General elective. 

To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where 
orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 

Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 5 credit hours, 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters, Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical work, 
Advanced Discussion (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or consent of in- 
structor. 

The theory and organization of problem-solving discussion and conference groups. Pri: 
marily for persons who work with groups. 

Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 278 or 
consent of instructor. 

Function of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application of principles 
of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating. 

Seminar in Discussion (5). Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. 

Group problem solving through discussion. Includes the survey of published experimental 
work in discussion and considers the valucs and limitations of discussion as tools of the 
democratic leader, Special attention is paid the application of group problem-solving in 
education, business, industry and merituitort 

Seminar in Debate (1-5). (May be repeated not to exceed 5 hours credit.) 
Psychological concepts of argument. Techniques and methods employed in argumentative 
SCONE ILC analysis of selected controversies and a survey of published experimental 
work in debate. 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Head Professor Adams 
Professors Knight and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Professors Phillips and Walter 
Instructor Perkins 


Introduction To Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry, 


Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, carding, 
combining, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neces- 
sary for the planning and operation of this cquipment. 


Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and syn 
thetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 

Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 


Automatic cam loom mechanism with designing of fabrics made on these looms. 


Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural amd man 
made; fiber microscopy. 

Bleaching and Dyeing (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 

pleaching. dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 
for textiles, their application and fastness. 

Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 307, 

Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers. 


Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Procedures and laboratory work on all types of textile tests of a chemical nature; analysis 
of textile chemicals, 


Weaving and Designing I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 220. 
Dobby and multibox operation, pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and box 
ooms. 


Weaving and Designing TI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 320. 
Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabrics, Weaving mill organisa 
tion. Fabric identification, 


Yarn Manufacture Hf (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 210 and TE 211. 
Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manulac- 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization, 


Physical Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 


Testing procedures, laboratory use of textile testing equipment and interpretation of data. 
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Textile Quality Control (2). Pr., TE 210, TE 211, EC 245; Coreq., TE 324. 
A practical system of textile quality control. 


wien ews Aspects of Textile Materials and Processes (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, 


eatery fibers and processes emphasizing the basic engineering clements of cach. 


Warp Preparation (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Preparation of Sesh yarn fer weaving, 
Textile (5). Pr., junior 


Basic principles for figuring textile ptoddction - costs; allocation of coats; fabric cost sheet: 
marketing costs. 


Textile Management (3). Pr. junior 


Analysis of management problems in textile industry including policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, training, organization, plant layout, ete. 


Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. TE 317. 


Dyesuff manufacture, shade matching and instrumentation, 


Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., TE 220 and junior 


Jacquard midcimialate and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 
Man-Made Fibers f (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Manufacturing and processing. 

Man-Made Fibers Ti (5). Pr.. TE 422. 


Technological aspects, usage, considerations in the employment of man-made and natural 
fibers be bless. 


Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. TE 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 


Theatre (TH) 


Head Professor Campbell 
Assistant Professor Comeau 
Instructors Erickson and Gibson 


101-2-3. Introduction to the Arts (1). 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various creative areas 

of Art, Music, Drama, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the o 

Introduction to Theatre 1 (3). 

heer as an art form, a broad introduction involving general aesthetics, philosophy, and 
story 

Introduction to Theatre I (3). 

A continuation of 104 with special emphasis om analysis of theatre as an art form 

requiring multiple talent resources. 

Introductory Theatre Proj (3). 

Each student engages in a tre project which he conceives and effectuates under staff 

supervision. 

Stage Craft I (1). 

An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of sene construction. 

Stage Craft TI (1). 

An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of electronics. 


hac phase: <= pot tg (1). 
in a stage craft project which he conceives and effectuates under 
staff Nn a as 


Theatre Laboratory (2). 

General laboratory work (a minimum of \ hours under staff su ). A course open 
t® any student interested in working om the theatre season the Department in any 
production capacity. May be sepesed for maximum credit of six quarter hours. 

The Theatre Artist in Society I (3). 

A historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with em- 
phasis on recurring problems | of orientation and acceptance. 

The Theatre Artist in Il (3). 

An examination of the role a Ba DON SLY SE NE SRE SURO, (S LORATICS WM 
emphasis on unionism, gavfieicndiions. and educational theatre 

dese of Acting (3). 


The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the 
present day. 
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Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). 
Developing the voice as a performing instrument. 


Fundamentals of Acting Il: Movement (5). 
Developing the body as a performing instrument. 


Acting I (5), Pr., 204, 205, or equivalent. 
A first course in acting involving the skills acquired in 204 and 205 in short acting sequences 


History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3), 

The theatre as literature, insticution, and architecture as it has existed from earliest times 
to the end of the medieval period. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 501. 

The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed in Western culture 
from the end of the medieval period until the mid-nineteenth century. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 302 or equivalent. 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western civilization from the 
mid-nineteenth century to the present day with emphasis on theatre In America. 
Fundamentals of Stage “eras. 1 (5). 

The basic considerations invol in all aspects of the performer's stage environment. 


Design in the Theatre I (5). Pr., 304 or equivalent. 

A continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting. 

Design in the Theatre I (5). Pr., 304, 305, or equivalent. 

Practice in stage design. 

Children’s Theatre (3). 

Ire nig for children involving an examination of play scripts, acting, and production tech- 
niques. 

Creative Dramatics (5). 

The dramatic instincts of pre-school and early elementary school children in the light of 
contemporary theory and practice in this area. 


Costume and Make-Up (5). 
The design and construction of elementary stage costumes and make-up. 


$10-11-12, Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Only students approved by 


313. 


the department head may register for these courses. 
Advanced acting, 


Theatre Appreciation I (3), General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 
A survey of the theatre and am ity from carly times to the present day, emphasizing 
the social and artistic position the stage in cach civilization. 


Theatre Appreciation II (3). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions. 


Play Analysis (3). 
An examination of play scripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial 
theory. 
World Theatre (3). 
Theatre literature and practice as they have developed and presently exist in coltures 
outside of the Western hemisphere. 
Seminar and Theatre Research (5). 
The past and present patterns of research in all areas of theatre and practice. 
Directing 1 (5). 
Introductory basis theory and technique of directing theatre productions. 
Directing If (5). 
A continuation of 404 involving practical exercises in directing 
Directing HI (5). 
Provides the student with several directing problems which mus be solved through the 
completion of a directing project, Prerequisites 405, 406 or equivalents. 
Acting TT (5). Pr., 204, 205, 206, or equivalent. 
ialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis on acting theorrticians 
the twentieth century. 
Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Pr., 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 
An intensive study of stage design problem solving bared on the works of design theore- 
Licians of the twentieth century. 
Directing TV (5). Pr., 404, 405, or equivalent. 
Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and writings of selected 
twentieth century directors. 


410-11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr. approval of department 


head. 
Seminar and workshop in Advanced Acting. 


312 Description of Courses 


425-26. Theatre Practice in the School (5-5). Pr., senior or uate standing, (Either 
part can be taken separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who is called upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. 

427. Introduction to Theatre Management (5), 
An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary proce- 
dures involving sales and advertising management. 

428. Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 
Personnel management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity 
of America, the Screen Actor's Guild and international unionized performing. 

429, Theatre Plant Management (5). 


Theatre plant management involving a study of design in relation to security, insurance 
and urban development. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 


Head Professor Holloway 
Assistant Professor James 
Instructors Reynolds, Guenther, and Milton 
Technician Dennis 


Microbiology 
Head Professor Neal 
Professor Jennings 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Cody, and Miller 
Assistant Professors Wilt and McCain 
Instructor Smith 
Lecturers Alley and Christenberry 


Technicians Summers and Renfroe 
Grad. Res. Asst. Smith 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Head Professor Groth 
Professor Roberts 
Associate Professors Hoff, Britt, Farnell**, and Powers 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Teer®**, Shields, and Benz 
Research Lecturers Davis, Frandsen, and Ernst 
Technicians Davidson, McConnell, and Dale 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Head Professor Clark 
Professors Burns and Woodley 
Associate Professors Alexander and Beckett 
Assistant Professors Robertson, Botta, and Pedersoli 
Instructor Wright 
Technician Gilder 
Graduate Assistant Robie 


Radiology Section 
Assistant Professor Bartels 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Schell 
Professors Gibbons, Wiggins, Walker**, and Kiesel 
Associate Professors Winkler, Vaughan, Newman, Witherspoon**, and Kyjar 
Instructors Scott, Hudson, and Cooper 
Intern Brandon 


**On leave. 
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Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Hoerlein 
Professor eet 
Associate Professor Horne 
Assistant Professors Albert, Ramy, and Doering 
Instructor Everett 
Research Assistant Gage 
Technicians Doerstling and Faulkner 


General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General and 
Organic Chemistry. 

Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, morphology, metabolism 
classification, identification, cultivation, and distributon of bacteria, viruses, yeasts, and 
molds; also an introduction to applied microbiology, 


Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall, Spring. Pr., General 
Microbiology. 

Microorganisms pathogenic to man and animals. Immunity to, and laboratory diagnosis of, 
diseases caused by microorganisms. 


Human Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters, 


Functions and manner of operation of the body and its parts, with special emphasts on di- 
gestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of the 
various organ systems of the body. 


Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall and Winter, 


For students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. Human skeletal, mus- 
cular and nervous systems. Human models, cats and frogs vre used in laboratory to sup- 
plement lecture material. 


Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. 
Anatomy and physiology related to the heart, circulation, blood, digestion, metabolism, 
kidney, respiration, endocrines and reproduction. 

General Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Summer, 

For students in Home Economics, Elementary bacteriology as applied to foods, industry 
and home sanitation. 

Physiology 1 (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Theoretical and practical application of radioactive nuclides in biologic systems and 
principles of electronic instruments used in veterinary medicine. 


$20-21-22, Anatomy I, Il, Il (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10. Fall, Winter and Spring. 


Gross anatomy of domestic animals. A progressive anatomical study of the gross structures 
of the dog. ox, horse, hog and fowl. 


326. Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 
Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristics of basic animal tissues. 
327. Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 
Continuation of VM 826. Microscopic anatomy of the tissue composition of organs and 
organ systems, 
328. Embryology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. VM 5327. 
Formation and early development of the embryos of domestic animals. Fetal membranes 
and placentation are emphasized 
$29, Physiology I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, 
Metabolism, liver function, molecular physiology, and chemical digestion. 
330, Veterinary Microbiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. 
Fundamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine, 
331, Veterinary Microbiology Uf (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, VM 350 or 
equivalent. 
Sou nd hani of infections, principles of | , and bio | prophyl 
iis ae etary, klag iathbace sexnioeital SS oe ee agent of infectious dis- 
cases. 
332, Physiology II (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Metabolism, Nver function, molecular physiology, and chemical digestion. 
336. Physiology IV (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. 
Endocrinology, reproduction, mechanical digestion, and respiration. 
421. Animal oki gn (5). Winter, 
Physiology he farm animals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and 
reproduction, 
er 
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Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., VM 421 and General Microbiology. 
Herd management and proces proven to be of value in the prevention and control of 
the important diseases of farm animals. 


436-37-38. Pharmacology 1, Tl, Ml (5-3-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter and Spring. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


457, 


458. 


461. 


Pharmacodynamics, logy and therapeutics of drugs with veterinary application. Drugs 
are designated by U,S.P., generic, and proprictary names, 

Physiology V (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. 

Neurology and clectrocardiology. 

Physiology VI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Blood, circulation, fluids and the kidney. 

Pathology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr.. VM 326-327-328. 

General pathology. Fundamental anatomic and functional alterations of cells and tisue 
in disease. 

Patho II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. VM 450. 

Study of processes affecting animals. Emphasis is placed on gross and microscopi¢ 
changes in organs and systems. 

Clinical Patho (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., VM 451. 

Methods for the collection, preservation, and examination of various body fluids including 
blood and urine. Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prog: 
nosis. 

Pathology Ul (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr.. VM 451, 

Continuation of VM 451. 

Veterinary Parasitology I (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Introduction to parasitology including internal parasites or ruminants. 

Veterinary Parasitology If (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. VM 456, 

Internal parasites of domestic animals. 

Veterinary Parasitology III (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr.. VM 457. 
Important ectoparasites of domestic animals. 

Veterinary Microbiology Tl (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, VM 331 of 
equivalent. 

Detailed study of bacteria, viruses, yeasts and molds causing diseases of domestic animals, 


500-01-02. Veterinary Medicine 1, H, UT (5-5-3). Fall, Winter and Spring. 


503. 


509. 


510. 


512. 


519. 


523. 


525-3 


Detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and prevention 


of the medical diseases affecting the various sysiems and organs of the equine, bovine. 
ovine and porcine specics. 

Veterinary Surgery I (3), Lec. 3. Winter. 

Background of surgery; major surgical injaries-wounds, finid lom and infection; preopera 
tive and postoperative care; surgical technique; anesthesia; and extirpative, reconstructive 
and physiologic surgery. 

Veterinary Surgery II (5). Lec. 5. wi oe , 

Special surgical discases of the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentary 


canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the eve and car, 
the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and limbs. 


Clinics N11 (1). Lab. 10. Spring. 


Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, control and therapy 
diseases of large domestic animals. 


Clinics IV (1). Lab. 10. Spring. 

Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, control and therapy 
of diseases of small domestic animals. 

Veterinary Medicine TV (5). Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious and parasitic diseases of the respiratory, cardiovasculaf, 
gastro-intestinal, urogenital and integumentary systems in the small domestic animals. 
Veterinary Surgery Ill (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. 

Lecture specific basic surgical techniques. Laberatory-performance of basic surgical opet 
ations on anesthetized animals owned by the University. 

Veterinary Medicine V (3). Spring. Pr.. VM 510. 


Continuation of VM 510. Detailed consideration of differential diagnosie of diseases of 
small domestic animals, 


Veterinary Public Health I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 461. 
Principles of epidemiology, selected diseases of animals transmissible to man and the rela- 
tionship of the veterinarian to public health and animal disease control agencics. 


1, Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1), Fall and Winter. 


Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to hie clients, his liabilities. 
rights, collection of fees, etc, Ethics as applied to the veterinary profemion. 
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526. Clinics I (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, restraint 
and administration of therapeutic agents to large animal. 
527. Clinics 0 (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter. 
The demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling. re- 
straint and administration of therapeutic agents to small animals. 
530. Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 
Basic diagnostic radiology including interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment, 
534. Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 461, 
Management, utilization, and diseases of the common laboratory mammals including rats, 
mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, rabbits and nonhuman primates, 
340. Veterinary Obstetrics I (2), Winter. 
Infertility of the male and female. Artificial insemination. 


542. Applied Anatomy (3). Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., VM 522. 
Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical procedures. 


550. Veterinary Obstetrics Il (2). § : 

Mic eat ata and the a corrections of dystocia in large animals. 

552. Jurisprudence and Ethics (1), Fall. 

_aws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to his clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc. Ethics as applied to the veterinary profession, 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
Elective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated 
field of specialization may be studied. 

554. Veterinary Medicine VI (5). Summer. 

Study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as their 
characteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment, Selected specific diseases of farm animals 
are also din ‘ 

555-56. Veterinary Medicine VII, VIII (5-5). Fall and Winter. 

Principal infectious diseases of the large domestic animals. Epizootiolosy. etiology, tmp. 
toms, diagnosis and prevention of discases, including immunization and sanitation, 

559. Veterinary Medicine IX (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 

Consideration of the noninfectious diseases of the eye and central nervous sytem in the 
small domestic animals. 

500. Veterinary Obstetrics IT (3). Lec. 3. Summer. 

Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction. Teratology, 

561. Veteri Medicine X (3), Lec. 3. Fall. 

Methods diagnosis, necropsy findings, and treatment of common chemical and venom 
poisoning of farm animals and pets, 

5638-44-65. Clinics VI, VIN, X (2-2-2). Lab. 11. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of discaaes 
of domestic animals. 

566-5748. Clinics Vv, VI, IX (3-3-3). Lab. 11. Summer, Fall and Winter. 

Conferences, laboratory exercises and clinical practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy 
of diseases of large domestic animals. 

569. Veterinary Public Health IJ (5). Summer. Pr., VM 542, 458, and 461. 
Principles and methodology of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, and other foods 
related to animal and human health. 

572-73-74. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced smal! animal surgery. 

582. Seminar (3). Winter. 


Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student. Papers written and oral 
Presentation given before bis class and faculty. 


588. Veterinary Medicine XI (5). Lec. 5. Winter. 
Special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabolism and the nutritional dis- 
eases of farm animals. Includes diseases of swine and sheep. 

592. Preceptorship (0). Spring. Non-Credit course. 
Completion or 7d > preceptorship during spring quarter is required for gradua- 
ion. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr. VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced techniques used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 
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418. General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in histology 
and physiology. 
Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students. (Not 
available for candidates for M.S, in Veterinary Medicine.) 

425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 


For advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified. A de- 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body. (Not available for can 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


441. Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any 


quarter by arrangement. Pr., sepa of the instructor, acceptable courses 
in physiology, and junior standing. 
Chemical, photometric, and enrymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func- 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 
460. Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., YM 326 
or equivalent and junior standing. 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 


465. Special Techniques in Histopathology (3), Lab. 9. Pr. VM 453, VM 460. Any 
quarter by arrangement. 
Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study. 

467. Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructor, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Regular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior staff members. 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy procedures and in diagnostic 
interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology,) 

480. Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics, 


495. Virology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 200 and YM 204 or VM 461; junior stand- 
ing. Spring. 
Basic concepts, methods of isolation. cultivation and purification of viruses and rickettsiae. 
(For students in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 
601-02. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology. 
Indentification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseases. 
604-05. Immunology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. VM 461 or equivalent. Spring quarter 
by arrangement. 
Immiinizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques for demonstrating 


various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may be arranged to 
meet the particular interest of the student. 


608. Determinative Microbiology (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 6. Fall Quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 200 and VM 414. 


Microbial classification, identification, and concepts pertaining to international rules of 
nomenciatiire. 


609. Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., pet 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 


Methods and techniques used in isolating and p ting sts, molds and actinomvcetes 
pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals. 


610. Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr,, CH 418 and VM 414 or equivalent. 
Spring. 
plocharniotey and genetics of structure and metabolism of microorganisms. 
611-12, Advanced Pathol (5-5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6 Amy quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 453 or equivalent. 
A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases 
615. Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. 
The gress and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms of the domestic animals. 
616. Histochemistry (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. CH 419, 
VM 418, VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent. 
ean and application of histochemical methods in the localization of cellular cof 
617. Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Amy quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoan parasites, 
618-619. Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr. VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent, 
Detailed study of wlected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasites 
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620. Pathology of Parasitic Diseases (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, Pr.. VM 453 and 458 or equivalent. 
A detailed study of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance. 


621-22. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., permission of instructor, Any 
quarter by arrangement. 
A. Cardio-vascular Anatomy, BR. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System. C. Neuroanatomy 
D. The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 

624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr. VM 621-4022 (C) Neuro- 
anatomy. Any quarter by arrangement, 
Results of especially oriented! experimental lesions of the central nervous system employ- 
ing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument, 

625-26. Adyanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Any quarter 
by arrangement. 
Special phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 

631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 
301 and VM 421 or their equivalent, 
The physiological response of the body to disease. Diseases discussed will be those of the 
liver and kidney. 

32. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., CH 301 and VM 421 or their equivalent. 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 


638. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any quarter by arrange 
ment, Pr, VM 421 or its equivalent. 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation. 


635-36, Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Amy quarter by 
arrangement, Pr,, VM 436, VM 437, VM 438. 
Pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in veterinary medicine. In the 


laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drugs 
on the horse, cow, pig and dog. 


638, = opel of Digestion (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 301 and 
VM 421 or their equivalent, 


Pnzvmatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in 
farm animals. 


639, Small Animal Nutrition (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. 
permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 


Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 
ey aan animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 
animals. 


645. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 

a permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 
wlogy. 

Peay used for radiation detection, isot techniques, and a tests used in 


mw mp and the effects of radiation on animal tissues. Isotopes will primarily gamma 
emitters. 


45, Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr. VM 42] or its equivalent. 
bat ne of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electro: 
cardiology. 

617. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., pet 
mission of the instructor. 3 me _ 
Applied . physiology, physical and radi ic diagnosis, and surgical corrects 
of ‘esions. “Ceapecial > thee ot tranmeatic Morigin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 

651-52. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (55), Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by 
arrangement. ; 

Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical ptecedures in domestic animals. 

654-55. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5), Lec. 1, Lab, 8 Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of contro] and 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 

657-58, Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arrangement. 

Graduate study of fertility in domesticated animals, but particularly, investigation into the 
etiology, L gece pro and treatment of sterility and impaired fertility, Diseases of preg. 
nancy and parturition are also included. 

660. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lee. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange 
ment, 

Techniques in general small animal surgery 
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Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter 
t. 


New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 


Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
New techniques in eve surgery. 


664-65. Advanced Small Animul Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter by 


8 & 8 


671. 


: 


arrangement. 
Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small ani- 
mals. 


Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement, 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases of the dog. 


Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement. 
piel tea iy size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and con- 
trast radiograp 


Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement, 
Advanced radiographic techniques including fluoroscopy, uses of contrast mediums, and the 
principles of image intensification and ciocradiography. 


Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter arrangement. 
eet study of radiological a aligeoeaten of pathological lesions ” domestic animals. 


Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 
suryery. 


Seminar (0-1), Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Meets regularly at scheduled intervals cach year during Summer Quarter. 
Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Vocational, Technical, and Practical Arts Education (VED) 


Head Professor Montgomery 
Associate Professors R. A. Baker, Bottoms, and Pruett 


Assistant Professors Anderson, R. J. Baker*, Couch*, Eaddy, Selman, and Sink 


102. 


104. 


246. 


546. 


power trains: 


Instructors Burton*, Farrar*, Hill*, Nadolsky*, Parker*, Scott®, and White 


Education Specialist Frank 


Orientation (1), 

ee transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching as a profession 

Orientation (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning their professional carcers. 

Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to 


the total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with specific attention 
to the orientation and initiation of t Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. 


Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 


Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings, ay: working drawings, blue pow manufacturers guides, and lettering, 
ef instruments, dimens oning. makine models, floor plans, bills for materials, writing spect 
fications, and developing working plans. 


Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 


History, legal basis, and fiel’s of rehabilitat‘on services. Exploration of specialty fields 


of mental retardation, mental illness, public offender, physically handica , Speech therapy 
and hearing, visually handicapped, respiratory disease, alcoholic and ng. 


Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3). 
Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of voca 


tional and practical arts education. 


Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Design and operations] theories related to power machines. Internal combustion engines 
ydraulic and cooling systems 


* Temporary. 


401, 


402. 


414. 


415, 
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Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small 
air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises 
in repair and maintenance. 


Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6, 
Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system, 
fuel systems, power systems and chassis components. 


Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal processes applicable 
to vocational education program in the secondary school, Metal properties; power tools; 
heat treating; parent iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; and arc 


and gas welding. 


The School Shop (3). 
Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. 
SopNcerim of skille and abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and_ other 
related structures. Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworking; structural car- 
pentry; Ege design and installation of residence wiring; heating and cooling con- 
crete and masonry construction; painting and other related information, (a) Agricultural 
education majors and (b) Basic vocational education majors. 


Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities necded in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
electricity. Planning and developing projects involving an understanding of electrical prin- 
ciples as applied to materials selection, circuits, motors and devices; and maintenance a 
servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 


Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., departmental 
approval, 


Leg and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and con- 
Mructed. 


Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., VED 410. 

Program planning principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas 
of specialization. a6 Agricultural Fducation. (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Edu- 
cation, and (G) Technical Education. 


Teaching in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr. VED 414. 
Understanding of curriculum content; methods and techniques of instruction using ap- 
propriate instructional materials; planning and evaluation instruction for specific area 
of specialization. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E£) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult 
Education, (G) Technical Education. 


m in Basic Vocational Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent. 


(A) Agriculture, (B) Building Construction, (C) Distributive Business, (D) Metals Tech- 
nology and (E£) Power Mechanics. 


Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor se- 


lected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and PE.) 


425. 


Professional Internship in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 
(15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior 
to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 

(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education section.) 

A directed practicum to provide opportunities for students to develop needed com- 
petencies in areas of specialization through observation and practice with on-going pro- 
Rrams in selected centers. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, 
(CG) Trade and Industrial Education. (D) Distributive Education, (£) Rehabilitation, 
(F) Adult Education, and (G) Technical Education. 


Learning Resources in Area of Specialization (3). Pr. FED 320 or equivalent. 
A) Agricultural Education. (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade and Industrial 
ducation, (D) Distributive Education, (E£) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Education, and 
(G) Technical Education. 


Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, 
an 2. Pr.. VED 414, a he 

velops and maintains appropriate relationship between the school a on-the- To. 
gram; records of coordinat a student placement; improving employable skills end habit: 
recrujtment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotation; public 
information and other similar activities. 


520 


462. 


166, 
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Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr, VED 414. 
In-service, supervised work experience. Individually designed for parttime and/or summer 
experience. 

Teaching Outof-School Groups (3). Pr., VED 414. 

Conducting surveys, occupational analysis, using advisory committees, organizing, conduct- 
ing and supervising various types of adult education, 


475480. Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5). 


408. 


410. 


413. 


430, 


431. 


432. 


433. 


434. 


435. 


437. 


474. 


485. 


491. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 

Cupextives and methods; equipment and management of vocational education shops; organi- 
ration of projects; recent developments in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service teach. 
ing problems, Student plans for demonstration of methods for teaching mechanical skills. 
Occupational Information (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, FED 320 
or equivalent, 

Occupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational in- 
formation, current trends. industrial and occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, and 
Sena of occupational information used by teachers in vocational and technical 
“ 

Nature of Adult Education (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The characteristics of adults as learners and the history, philosophy. and nature of adult 
education; applied to specific adult groups in developing and implementing adult educational 
programs in ic, occupational or continuing education. 

Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., departmental a val and junior standing. 
Purposes, principles and techniques of client evaluation » alotpg! including personal, 
social and physical adjustment, vocational choice and selected techniques used in the 
evaluation and training proces. 

Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. 

Study of a problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the 
supervising professor. 

The Instructional Program in Workshop and Rehabilitation Facilities (3). Lec. 
3 hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks, Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing, 

neludes m development, teaching, learning, resources, evaluation, project develop: 
ment a production, and supervision. 

Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Facilities (3). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing, 

The function of organization and administration including: federal, state, and local roles, 
financial support, community interaction, personne! management, and operatian of facilities 
Work Sample Development (5). Pr.. VED 330 and junior standing. 

Development of methods of wlection, standardization, and establishing norms for work 
samples used in vocational evaluation units. 

Vocational Evaluation in Rehabilitation (5). Pr., VED 330 and senior standing. 
Evaluation techniques used in appraisal of the abilities of handicapped people to guide 
occupational choice. Includes we of TOWER system, work samples, onthe job training. 
personal adjustment evaluation, 

Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). 
Pr., junior standing. 

Principles for providing occupational orientation and work experience; techniques of 
curriculum planning, job classification and evaluation, selection, and placement; corricular 
activities related to work experience; community agencies and public relations. 
Organization of Instruction in Trade and Industrial Education (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 

Trade and coined a analysis; principles and procedures of identifying and selecting the 
skills and knowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction. Principles and 
procedures for individualizing instruction. 

Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Examination and evaluation of films, filmstrips, slides. exhibits, charts, maps, globes, re 
cordings, radio, educational television and programmed matcrials. Attention given to con- 
tributions of audio-visual materiale to the clementary and secondary school curriculum, to 
sources of audio-visual materials, and to operation, care and housing of necessary equipment. 


Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (3). Pr., junior standing, 
The disadvantaged adult as a learner with «pecial emphasis upon the sociological, pry: 
chological and physiological factors that influence learning and participation in learning 


activities. Materials, methods and teaching techniques especially appropriate for teaching 
the disadvantaged adult. . 7 so 


652. 


653, 
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Graduate 


Teacher Education in Vocational and Practical Arts (5). Pr., departmental ap 
roval, 
signed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. 
Major emphases deal with administration of vocational education programs, research, prob- 
lems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Securing, organizing and interpreting information for 7 and teaching pe , cur 
riculum development; developing instruction units and planning teaching activities for on- 
farm and off-farm occupations. 


Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). Pr., departmental 
approval. 

pe neice through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organi- 
zation to maximize the cffective use of physical and human resources, 


Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). 

Review and criticism of contributions of research in agricultural education; using research 
in solying current problems; needs for additional resarch; planning of a comprehensive 
study or completion of a small! study. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). Pr. depart 
mental approval. 

Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands 
to vocationally oriented programs. Content includes philosophy and an application of 
procedures in administering and supervising new and on-going programs to meet changing 
socio-economic conditions. 


Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. %, Lab. 4. Pr., 
VED 485 or consent of instructor, 


Selection and use of various materials for specific educational purposes and the production 
of materials as learning experiences. 


Internship in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education (5-10). 


A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develops 
administrative and programming competencies by translating theory into practice, testing 
principles and evaluating on-going activities. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one age of graduate study. 

A problem using research techniques, to sclected in consultation with the supervising 
profesor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


Seminar in Areas of Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education (1-3), 
may be repeated for maximum of 3 hours. 


Advanced vate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and 
theoretical formulations. 


Research Studies in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education (5). 
Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research directed toward mecting the changing educational needs of individuals pursuing 
educational goals not requiring a baccalaureate degree. 


Curriculum and Teaching in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion (5). 

Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences, methods, materials, and content 
for cu lum improvement in social adjustment, occupational adjustment and occupational 
training programs. 


Organization of Program in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion (2-5). Pr., departmental approval, 

Advanced Course. P m, organization and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding educators and educational systems in the continuous improvement of 
curriculum and learning practices. 


Evaluation of Programs in Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education 
(5). 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness in social adjustment, occupational 
adjustment and occupational training with attention also given to the utilization of human 
and material resources and the coordination of the total school program with other educa, 
tional programs in the community. 


Practicum in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for a maximum 
of 10 hours.) 

The practicum provides graduate students with supervised experiences in various work 
settings with emphasis on the application of concepts, principles and skills acquired in 
previous course work. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) (May be taken more than one quarter.) 
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Description of Courses 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, K. L. Hays, J. M. Lawrence, 
Oltis, Pearson, and Swingle 
Associate Professors Allison, Bass, Berger, Cunningham, Hyche, 
luey, Mount, Moss, Prather, and Shell 


Assistant Professors Dixon, Dobie, Estes, Gilliland, Greene, D. Hays, Kouskolekas, 


F. Lawrence, Mason, Rogers, Smitherman, Watson, and Wilson 
Instructors Bush, Jeffrey, Pardue, and Schmittou 
Leader Cooperative Fish Research Unit Ramsey 
Leader C rative Wildlife Research Unit Speake 
Research Tories Davis, Frandsen, and Porter*® 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Animal Biology, BI 105 are 
prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and other 
general biology courses sce the section for Biology (Page 209) , 


214, 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 
Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the ological sciences. 


General Zoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. Z¥ 101, All quarters. 

Structure, habia, development, function, distribution, heredity, and economic importance 
of chordate animals. 

Insects (3). General elective. 

Life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May not be taken for credit by tu 
dents who have already carned credit in a2 more advanced course in entomology.) 
Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 


Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammal. Some ficld trips may be required, as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures, (May not be taken for credit by students who have 
already carned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 


Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer, General elective. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wildlife. 
Especially plan for elementary and high school teachers. 


Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 


Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species 45 [0 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. (May not be taken for credit by su 
dents who have already carned credit in ZY 422.) 


Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. General clective. 


Construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying fish production; ale 
fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more common sport fish. 
(May not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more ad 
vanced course in fisheries.) 


Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall, Winter. Pr, BI 
105. 
Function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate. Aimed primarily to fill the 
needs of students in the School of Edycation. Cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424. 
Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr. BI 102 or 103 and MH 107 oF 
equivalent, 
Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems, and modern areas of tf 
search. Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the fly, Drosophilia 

tive Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 105. 
Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates. 
Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 105. 
Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and orga 
of the amphioxus, frog, chick, opis: and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. 
eeey work will consist prepared material supplemented with available living ™* 
terial. 
Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., BI 102 or 105. 
The major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for presentday concepts of evolution 
and systematics. 
General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103. 
General characteristic and habits of the orders and families of the Class Insects. 
Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., BI 103. 


Princi of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


"On leave 
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General Animal Ecol (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., 10 hours of 
biology or permission of instructor. 

The physical and biotic environments and the interactions of these factors with animals. 
The organization and functions of communities and populations. 


Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 103. 

Hasic processes and principles of micrology. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, 
sectioning, coloring, and mounting of tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate animals. 

Cell Biology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. All quarters, Pr., 10 hours of General Biology. 
Morphol and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the formed clements of 
the cytoplasm alt nucleus. Cell division, molecular transport, cellular homeostasis, and 
biochemical pathways of energy production. 


Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 

Credit will be arranged for § months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. 

Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., a course in ecology. 

Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife populations and their relations to natural 
habitat, Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises Gesignes to acquaint the stu- 
ceok with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal popula. 
ons, 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr., BI 105 
and junior standing. 

Biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Economic Entomology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., junior 
standing. 

Consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 


Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing. 
Insects, mites, and ticks of parasito 1 or medical importance to man, Emphasis placed 
on the role of arthropods in transmission of protoroan and other diseases and p on of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 

Forest Insects (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
standing. 

Principal i ts of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will b be placed on Nite histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
cal charactenstics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., BI 105 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases. 


General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

Companies external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristic 
ised in taxonomy will be emphasized. 


Histology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 


Morphology, histogenesia, regeneration and ir, and classification of tissues; arrange- 
ment of tissues in organs and systems of vertebrate animals. 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing, 

Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 
species, 


General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters, Pr., BI 103 and junior 
sanding. 


ing 
Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites. Identification and life histories 
of representative parasitic protozoa. helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on host- 
parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study. 


Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr,, CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior 


Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 
Biological Productivity and Water Quality (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., CH 208 
or consent of instructor and junior standing. 


B 1 and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundment as related 
to es. Effects of pollution, fertilization, and feeding of fish upon water quality. 


1819. Experimental Heredity (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and 


junior 
A two-quarter uence in advanced ex tal methods in genetics. Research problems 
Utiliting various laboratory organisms will extend throughout the two quarters. 
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Description of Courses 


Human Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standing. 
Effects and normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interaction of 
genes, and the effects of mutation and changes in gene frequency on human populations, 
problems in small sample analyses, biochemical screening of human “carriers,” and the 
prospects for genetic enginecring. 

Vertebrate Zoology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 105 
and junior standing. 

faxonomy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 

Vertebrate Zoology TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 


Basic hoanciliey, ecology, evolution, and some biological Lge of birds and mammal, 
Laboratory studies in radio-telemetry, bioaccoustics, and population dynamics are u 
in addition to classical vertebrate roology exercises. 
Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ZY 301 and 
junior 2 

ic study of the physiol of the ystem, l , Creulation, respl- 
aioe. digestion. kidney Gaactions nektnéeel Contel, and Fosse: Ahoy An effort is ma 
to acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquis: 
tion of physiological facts. 
Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3. Spring, Pr. FY 420 or permission 
of instructor. 
hig oe of wildlife management as applied to forest properties, Restricted to students 
in ry. 
Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 326 and junior 
standing. 
Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and administration. 
Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., ZY 426, BY 406, and 
junior standing. 
Practical exercises im vegetation analysis, utilization studies, acrial photograph interpre- 
tation, and cover type mapping. 
Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standi 


ing. 
Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min- 
nows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking. fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery problems 
Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 or permission of 
instructor. 
The theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent 
on segregation of genes at many loci. 
Marine Biol (3). Fall. Pr., acceptable chemistry background, BI 103 of 
equivalent, and junior standing. 
ipsredestion to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine cD 
vironment. 
Management of Small Impoundments (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., BI 103 
and junior standing. 


Consideration of the es of fish used in management of small impoundments, specie 
balance, ulation balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management. 


Fisheries Biology (3). Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 
General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 


Morphological, functional, scographical. and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 
fishes using monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local 
specics. 


Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9, Summer, Pr. BI 102-53 and junior 


Environmental relations of the biota of freshwater habitats. 

Physical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical and 
historical geology, mineralogy, and junior standing. 

General introduction to the physical processes on the shores of Mississippi Sound, em 
phasizing the erosional and depowtional effects of waves and currents. Beaches and sprtt 
periodically surveyed to measure changes in shape, height, cross-section, latera) shift, znd 
particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars. cusps, —_ and tide- 
pools. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Chemical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical geology, mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior standing. 
Supervised research in the chemistry of the waters of Mississippi Sound and geochemistry 
of the bottoms. Lateral, vertical and tidal changes in water composition. Analyses of cor 
samples taken from different environments: bayous, mudflats, bars, oyster reefs, bays, tidal 


channels and sandy shelves. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. 
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Marine Invertebrate Zoology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., 18 hours 
of biology including BI 103, and junior standing. 

A general study of the anatomy, life histories, distributions, and Spey epenenc relationshi 
of all marine phyla below the chordates, Laboratory and field w included, Offered only 
at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only, 
Pr., 18 hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. 

A bgp study of the marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and 
birds, with most emphasis on the fishes. Offered only at the Culf Coast Research Labora 
tory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec 3, Lab. 9. Summer only. Pr. 25 hours of 
zoology including ZY 421, and junior standing. 

Survey of the principles of the subject beginning with a study of fishery saiesge statistics 
of the United States followed by other areas of the earth, ‘The clamic theory will be ex- 
amined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico fisheries, Offered 
only at the Gulf Coast Resraichs Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Fish Parasites (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 411 and junior standing, 
The external and internal parasites of fishes, their identification, and control; laboratory 
studies on life histories and epidemiology of parasite populations in ponds and impound. 
ments, 

Fish Diseases (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. ing. Pr., VM 200 and junior standing. 
Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes, their isolation, culture identification, and control. 
Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 437, 
or permission of instructor, and junior standing. 

Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
Managing those populations. 

Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Winter. Pr., ZY 421 or 
permission of instructor and junior standing. 

The principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 

Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


A. Zoology; B. page f C. Fisheries Management; D. Wildlife Management. A student 
cau register for a total of not more than three hours credit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Insect Morphology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 


Detaled studies of the internal structures of Insects, 


Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, odd years. Pr., ZY 410. 
Princtples of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of in- 
sects which the student may choose, 

Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. 
General and comparative physiology of the organ ems of insects, A minimum of two 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter. 

Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology, 

Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 422. 

Ecology and behavior of birds. c 

Mammology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 422. 

Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 


Farm Game Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 


For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on 
farm game species. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 426. 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. A plica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special erence 
to forest and range game. 

Advanced Applied respons | (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 402. 
Integrated control of the principal insects by environmental, biological, genetic, chemical, 
and legal means. 


Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Winter, Pr., ZY 410. 
Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre: 
serving, development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 


Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. 


Pr., ZY 601. 
Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 
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Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 604, 
Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, and precision 
——_ of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
chemistry. 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pall. Pr., VM 200, ZY 402, and consent 
of instructor. 

The microorganisms associated with discascs in insects and their pathological cffects on 
insects and insect populations. 

Physiology of the Cell (3). Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic Chemistry. 
Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and ap 
proaches of physical science. 

Advanced Fisheries Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., ZY 437. 

The concepts of population dynamics and of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and 
mortality in fish populations. Use of these concepts in fish population management. 
Ichthyology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 438 or permission of instructor. 

Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 
world literature on fish systematics. 

Advanced Limnology (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 415. 

Principles and methods employed in modern limnological research. 


Aquaculture (3). Winter. Pr. ZY 416. 

Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
domestic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops. 
Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr. ZY 401 
and permission of instructor. 

The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion, 
reproduction, locomotion, nutrition, circulation, and behavior. 


History and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., graduate 
standing. 
A historical review of the classical authors and great works in xoological literature. Lab- 


oratory will concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
materials in the library. 


Organic Evolution (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. 


Evolutionary principles as illistrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly 
genetics, paleontology, zoogeography, and systematics in general. 


Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 


Morphology, physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal sy- 
tems of the vertebrate. 


Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. 
Pr., ZY 411, VM 200, ZY 424, and consent of instructor. 


Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical phyc- 
ology of host-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemo: 
therapy. 


Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and biochemistry. 
A comprehensive treatment of the classical and modern literature of endocrinology for 
the qualified student in animal biology. 


Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr.. ZY 429 or equivalent. 


Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered 
in commercial breeding programs. 


Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and BY 401. 


Non-Mendclian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences th, dif- 
ferentiation, and development; the use of statistics as an investigational : and the 
Matus of contemporary genetic research. 


Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 


Advanced sudies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relation- 
ships of helminths. Opportunity for making cxtensive literature studies and collections of 
the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 


Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 


Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphology. 
physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasised. 


Furbearer and Waterfow!] Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 426. 
For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and ovtilization. 


Ecology and Animal Populations (3), Fall, Pr., ZY 306, 
An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal 


numbers, competition. epivootic, and the compensatory artjustments of populations te 
changes in the environment. 
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Herpetology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 

A study of the morphology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 
peng P ape preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an impor- 
tant consideration 


Experimental Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 628 or taken concurrently. 
Laboratory studies of endocrine control mechanisms “utilizi surgical, bioassay, biochemical 
assay, histochemical, and autoradiographic methods and techniques. 


Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 401 or 4l1l. 

Study and identification of the free-living soil. and aquatic nematodes and of the insect- 
parasitic nematodes. Detailed consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, repro- 
duction, development, behavior, physiology, and ae 


Field Entomology (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Fall or ng. Pr., graduate standing. 
Identification of more important orders. families, species Le — a consideration of 
morphology, physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests. A collection 
of at least iod species of economic insects will be required. 

Chemical Control of Insects (3). Lec.Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. 


Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and methods 
of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 


Seminar, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 

Supervised research on specific problems in marine zoology for graduates. Offered only 

at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 

a - Zooloay: B. Entomology; C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Fisheries; 
ildlife. 

pede and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty And Staff 


1968-69 


(The first date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 
the institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank, Effective date of 
resignation shown only for persons whose names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Anprews, WARREN M. Director of Nuclear Science Center, 1961, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., "Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., University of California, 

Bear, Ronert J. _...Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, 1961 
B.S., Cornell University; M.B.A., George Washington University. 

Beary, G. W. pence Director of Athletics, 1937, 1951 
B.S., Auburn ‘University. 

BENTLKy, CHuarirs S.__.. Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 1951, 1965 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 

Braotry, Mary Hart : — Assistant Dean of Women, 1962, 1963 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Brown, MorcaAn W. Director of Student Health Service, 1950 
B.S.. University of Alabama: M.D... Tulane School of Medicine. 

CAIN, JoHN L. Director of Engineering Extension, 1962 
B.Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

CANTRELL, Cryvoe H. _.. Director of Libraries, 1944, 1959 
A.B,, A.B.L.S., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of IMlinois. 

CATER, KATHARINE C. .... Dean of Women and Social Director, 1946 


A.B.. Limestone College; M.A,., Mercer University; M.S., Syracuse University; Litt.D., 
Limestone College. 


PCLARK, J, INGRAHAM Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts, 1967 
N.Arch., University of Michigan; M.S., University of Southern California; Ph.D., New York 
University, 

Coen, SAMurL T, Dean of School of Pharmacy, 1959 
B.S.. Auburn University; MLS., Ph.D... Purdue University 

CoLeman, Mary E. Assistant Director for Women's Work, 


Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1965 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.A,, Columbia University. 


Comvrosx, Norma H. Dean of School of Home Economics, 1968 
A.B., George Washington University: M.S.. Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
Coriey, Tow EF... .. Assistant Director, Agricultural Experiment 


Stations, Outlying Units, 1946, 1966 
B.S.. M.S. Auburn University. 


Cox, J. Gravy Dean of School of Engineering, 1949, 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D. Purdue University, 

Dooce, ENcri H. Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S.. Washington University. 

DUNLAP, JOHN F. Director of Student Financial Aid, 1959, 1962 
B.S.. Clemson University, 

Epen, THOMAS M., JR. see Conference Director, 1955, 1968 
B.S... Auburn University. 

Fartey, W. Scotr — Director of Placement, 1947, 1964 


B.S.. Auburn University, 


FisHer, Homer S.. Jr. . Associate Registrar, 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University, 


"Resignation effective July f, 1060. 
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Foy, JAMES BE... ~~ Dean of Student Affairs, 1950, 1960 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama. 
FUNCHESS, Linwoop E. 2 _ Director of Butldings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S, Cornell University, 
Funpernurk, H. Hancy, Jr. __ Vice President—Montgomery, 1961, 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 
GARNER, JAMES M,, JR. a ee _ Radiological Safety Officer, 1966 
B.S,, Daniel Baker College. 
GREENE, JAMES E._ - _ Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 
Guexin, Wittiam H. ._. ie _Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B.Arch., University of Florida. 
Hawkins, Heanert N. rs Director of Admissions, 1962, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hn, W. Bo es —*" Assistant to the Director, 1935, 1965 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Hoses, Evwarp H.. . ee As _ Dean of School of Arts and Sciences, 1967 
A.B., University of North Garolina; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Horne, Donatn L. <a Director of Student Counseling Service, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburt’ University, 
IncRamM, W. TRAVIS... Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1953 
Jones, Ratru R. Associate Director of Cooperative Extension 
Service, 1936, 1962 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S.. Michigan State University. 
JONSON, WiLLiAM C., Jax. Assistant Director af Engineering Experiment 
Station, 1956, 1967 
h.5,. US. Naval Academy. 
Kunin, Acaert F. siersome —— Registrar, 1964, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
LAMAR, ANDREW W., Jr. — —. -- Gommandant and Professor of Military Science, 1968 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy. 
Lrscnuck, Grraip S. .. ' Director of Institutional Research, 1963, 1966 
A.D... M.A.. Colorado State College; Fd.D., Auburn University. 
Lirrieton, Taytor D. Dean of Undergraduate Studies, 1957, 1968 
B.S., M.A., PRD., Florida State University, 
PARKER, W, VANN.. Dean of The Graduate School, 1950, 1953 
A.B.. M.A.. University of North Carolina; ?h.D.. Brown Univeruty. 
Pierce, TRUMAN M. ' Dean of School of Education, 1955 
Ph.B.. Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
Rouse, Roy D. | Associate Director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1949, 1966 
B.S.. M.S., University of Georgia; Th.D., Purdue University. 
Sarver, Joss B. Executive Secretary of Alumni Association, 
Director of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 
B.S., Auburn Universiry, 
Saunpres, Ronerr L. Assistant Dean of Education, 1957, 1965 
ns.. MS... Ed.D, Auburn University. 
Simmons, Cuarces F, Associate Dean of School of Agriculture, 1946, 1955 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. Ohio State University. 
Suir, E. V. . Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929, 195) 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S.. Ph.D., Towa State University, 
Stimpson, Rircum P Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1967 
KS. Furman University, Colonel, U.S, Air Force. 
SrronG, Ronert B. Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
B.S.. MS... Auburn University. 
SWEENY, JAMES B., JR. | Professor of Naval Science, 1966 


B.S.. Amherst College: LLB, University of Maryland; Captain, U.S. Navy. 
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Taytor, W. H. Assistant Director of Cooperative Extension 


Service, 1946, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.5S., Ed.D., Cornell University. 


TincHer, Witeur A,, JR. __.. Director of Educational Services, 1958, 1966 
A.B... M.A., Ed.D., University of “Kentucky. 

Turner, Ornen D. <= Dean of School of Business, 1968 
Ss University of Tulsa; “LLB. University of Arkansas; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of 
exas. 

VANDEGRIFT, FRANK _. Director of Cooperative Education, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E., Georgia institute of Technology: M.A., Columbia ‘Theological Seminary. 

Warren, Hoyt M....-.._ ._ __. Assistant Director of Cooperative Extension 


Service, 1945, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S. Ed.D., Cornell University. 


WARMAN, JAMes C. : Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 1965 
A.B., M.S., West Virginia University. 

WEGENER, Epwarp P. __. Director of Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 

Wurre, J, Herwerr. _.. .... Director of University Relations, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wittiams, Letanp H. Director of Computer Center, 1966 


B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Duke University, 


FACULTY 


Purrotr, Harry M.. ee ee 
A.B., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D., Yale University; D.D. (Hon.), Stetson Uni- 
versity; LL.D. (Hon.), Washington and Lee University. 

Bawey, Witrorn S$... Vice President for Academic and Administrative 

Affairs, 1942, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University. 

Funpexsurk, H. H., Jr... ___ Vice President for Montgomery Affairs, 

Auburn University at Montgomery, 1961, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 

LANHAM, Ben T., _ Wiee President for Research, 1939, 1966 

BS., Clemson = 5a MS., University of Tennessee; PhD., Michigan State University, 


ROBERTSON, Frep R._ a. Wiice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee: Dr.P.A.. Harvard University. 


Vaurry, H. F.._.__— Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Lowisiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Asney, Louis O.. ‘2 Professor of Art, 1950, 1967 
B.S.Art, M.A. Art, “Auburn University, 


AcHEE, NICHOLAS, JR_- ___ Head, Science-Technological Division and 
Assistant Professor (Library), 1968 








B.A., M.A.. M.S.L.S., Louisiana State University, 


ApAMS, CLEVELAND L... a. Head Professor of Textile Engineering, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

ADAMS, Frep._. ES _ Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S., ‘Louisiana ‘State University; “Ph.D., University of California. 

Axins, WiLtiAM Howarp, Jr. Instructor of English, 1967 
B.A., M.A., Duke University. 

Avsert, R. A., Jr. —_.....__ Assistant Professor, Small Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, 1962, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
ALEXANDER, HERMAN D....  . Associate Professor of Physiology, 
and Pharmacology, 1950, 1966 
B.S., MS., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


ALEXANDER, MILTON J... Associate Professor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., St. Louis University; D.B.A.. Georgia State College. 
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AtForp, WittiAM L. _. Professor of Physics and Nuclear Science, 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt Sgt M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 


ALLEN, JAMES W., — Instructor of English, 1967 
B.A., M.A., Univardies of Florida. 


a ee. Se 








ALLEN, Warp Sykes — ee ssociate Professor of English, 1964 
NLA., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt “Univernity. 
ALLEN, WittiAm H., Jr. . Associate Professor in School of Business, 1966 


A.B., Centre College: LL. B.. M. oe University of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


ALLey, ALviIn D.. vn dd ssistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1966 
B. A., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Ay, j. Lee__§£__.. ~~ ecturer in Microbiology, 1967 
D.V.M,, Auburn University, 


Amactter, RIicHARD EL... rateleaee Professor of English, 1957, 1965 
A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 








AMLING, Harry J. Professor of Horticulture, 1958, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; MS., University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 
ANDELSON, RoperT V. Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1965 


A.A., Los Angeles ‘City ‘College; AD. “University of Chicago; A.M., Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. 


ANpverson, Grorce B. pees _ Assistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.5., Clemson University; Lt. Colone! US. Army. 
ANDERSON, Jort. I... Assistant Professor of Vocational, Technical, 


and Practical Arts Education, 1967 
B.S.E.. MR.C.. University of Florida. 


Anoress, Lamry J... ...._ Instructor in School of Business, 1965 
BS.. Troy State University; M. B.A. University of Southern Mississippi. 
ANSON, CHARLES P. _ Professor in School of Business, 1946 
rea University of Wisconsin; M, re ~ Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of North 
arotina. 
Antuony, W. B. = _ Professor of Animal Science, 1958, 1955 
B.S., University of “‘Minois; MS., Texas ARM University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Arriener, FRANK W. _... Head Professor of Art, 1926, 1932 
Diploma, Massachuactts College of “Arts B.S., M. App.Art, Auburn University. 

ARANT. FRANK S. ..Head of Department, Zoology-Entomology, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D.. Towa State University. 

ARNOLD, SALLY ANN a dk nstructor of Sociology, 1967 
B.A., Penn. State University; M. ‘AS Michigan § State University. 

Asupaucn, ALeEx C. _ Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Furman University; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 

Askew, RayMonp F_ Associate Professor of Physics, 1960, 1965 
B.S.. Birmingham. Southern ‘College; MS. Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

Askew, Wittiam CC. Assistant Professor in Chemical Engineering, 1967 
BS. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Askins, Donatp H. ___..... Instructor in English, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A. University ‘of Virginia. 

AsHtore, Bettie JANE. Coordinator of Counseling, Student Counseling 

Service, 1967 

B.A,, Florence State University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Atkins, ALwyn J. . Head Professor of Secondary Education, 1956, 1964 
B.S., University of Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Atkins, Groree An Assistant Football Coach, 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 

“Atkins, Lean Ru. —____s Istructor in History and Political Science, 1958, 1962 


B.S.. M.A, Auburn University. 


ATTLERERGER, Mane H, Associate Professor of Microbiology, 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., MS., Auburn University. 


Autrey, K. M. Head of Department, Dairy Science, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University: M.S,, Ph.D., lowa State University. 


* Temporary. 
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BAccETT, WiLtIAM C,, JR. 5 nance TET MOOT Oy Ais, Line 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 

BAGWELL, JAMES E. — _... Assistant Professor of Geography, 1950, 1956 
B.S.. M.S., University of North Carolina, 

Bamp, THomas R. _... Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.A., Lycoming College: M.B.A., Fast Tennesee Stare University. 

*Bakerr, Eowarp DALE = 2 omen dssistant Professor of Architecture, 1966 
B.S., Michigan State University. 

BAKER, J. MARSHALL cc un \Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Missourt Valley College: M. 3. Ohio. State University; PhD, University of Missouri 

BAKER, Ricnargp ALBERT Assistant Professor and Director, ORCU, 


Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University. 


wd) NEI ER a ee a Instructoy in Mathematics, 1966 
B.S.. M.S., Lonisiana Polytechnic Institute. 

Batt, Ricnarp WILLIAM _... Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Hlinois. 

Barpary, Arruur E, en. nstructor in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

ISArnBIN, ALLEN RAY Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1961, 1967 


B.S.M_E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Texas ARM University; Ph.D., 
Purdue University. 

BARKSDALE, JRLKS _. Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


BARKSDALE, Rosnir ANDREWS Sevials Cataloger and Assistant Professor, 1949, 1965 
A.B., Alabama College; B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 


BARRINGTON, WILLIAM Noman __....... Instructor in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Peabody College. 


BARTELS, JAN E. __.. Assistant Professor of Veterinary Medicine, 1967 
Lael Dreges State Un iversity: D.V.M.. Washington State University; M.S., University of 

uelp 

BARTON, ANN Hussey . Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

BASKFRVILL, MArcaArer M, : Associate Professor in Math, 1943, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Women’s College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn 
University, 

Bass, Max H... . Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1967 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

BATAC, ANNE-MARIF _- ... Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1968 
B.A... Wake Forest College: M.LA., Southern iinois University. 

BaxTer, Vircinia L. _.., Instructor in Secondary Education, 1968 
B.A., Western Reserve University. 

Beat, Greorce S. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S., University of Georgia; Major, U.S.A.F. 

Reais, Harotn O. .... Assistant Professor of Forestry (RF.), 1960 
B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue "University. 

*BEAN, Puituspe W. ———— __._Instructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Bearp, ATHA.. _...... lnstructor in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn ‘University. 

BEAUCHAMP, BEss __ Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B., Hendrix College; M. “x Claremont Graduate School; M.A.L.S., Peabody College. 
Becker, Rosert C. _fnstructor in School of Business, 1968 

B.B.A., University of Minnesota; MBA. Auburn University. 
Beckett, Sxey Dwayne ~ - Associate Professor of Physiology and 


Pharmacology, 1966 


“ee Mississipp! State University; D.V.M.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph-D., University of 
issouri. 


* Temporary. 
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Bexus, ALBERT J... Instructor of English, 
A.B., Florence State University; M, A. . Auburn University. 
Bett, Swxey C..__ Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology, 1956, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Betser, THOMAS A,, JR.. __._ Professor and Archivist of History, 1957, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
BENGTSON, Epwin Joseru ______ Assistant Professor in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
B.S., M.S., Springfield College. 
Bennerr, Arrnur G., Jr. —___...___ Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Bennerr, RALPH BLoUNT. ___ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1966, 
.S.. Iinois Institute of Technology; M.A,, Ph.D., University of ‘Tetinemec. 


BENSON, CARL. _.__.____ Hargis Professor of English Literature; 1947, 
B.S., M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
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BENTLEY, CHARLES A. = _ Associate Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
B.S.M., Baldwin-Wallace - College; M.A. Professional Diploma, “Specialist in Music Educa: 


tion,” ‘Columbia University. 


Brnz, GrraALp W. Assistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 
B.S., D.V.M., Purdue University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 


BenztL., JAMES Fo __._ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.Cer.Eng., Georgia Tech; M.S.Cer.Eng., Ph.D.Cer.Eng., University of Tlinois. 


Bexcer, Ronext S$. __ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 
BS., MS., Texas AKM University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Bice, LAwrence NEAL Assistant Professor in School of Business, 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

*Birse, Cuarces W. Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University, 

Bistis, EVANGELOs J. a Associate Professor of Forestry, 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki; M. F., D.F., Yale University, 


*Brania, Westey M. Instructor of Health, Recreation and Physical Education, 
B.S., Livingston University. 

BLACKsTONE, Joun H.._ __.. Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn seen 

Biapes, HoLLANp C., —— _Instructor in School of Business, 
B.A,, Millsaps Colles 4 M.B.A., University or Southern Mississippi. 


BLake, Grorce H., Jr. — ____ —. Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 
B.S., M.S., Avbura. University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
BLARNEY, Witusam G. G. Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering (P.E.), 1958, 
B.F., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Se., Ohio State University. 


SiANon, ©. Dewert,: te. Associate Research Professor of 
Pharmaceutical and Medicinal Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
B.S., Western Carolina College; Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 
BOLAND, Josern S., 111 _ Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1961, 
BS.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D.£.£., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Bonn, ALeETHA Wison_ Instructor of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, 
A.B., Coker College; M.Ed... Auburn University. 
Bonn, Evetyn Brancn —__ _—————sAssistant Professor of School of Business, 1965, 
B.S., Berry College; M. Ed., Auburn University. 
Bonp, Gorpon C.. _...,., Assistant Professor of History, 
B.S.. M.A, Ph.D., )., Florida State University, 
Boston, Ronrat G. Sa ___ Instructor of Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S.. MS., Auburn University. 
Bosron, Rosert OW __Associate Professor in School of Business, 1950, 
BS., M.S.. University of Alabama. 


* Temporary. 
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Botta, JAmées A., JR... Assistant Professor of Veterinary Physiology, 1967 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S.. Ph.D., Purdue University, 


Borroms, DAvip NEwToNn Associate Professor of Vocational, 
Technical and Practical Arts Education, 1941, 1947 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Boyrp, Roserr P., Jr._____.____ Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Boyne, JOHN f,-  Pofessor of Political Science, 1968 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

BRANCH, CHARLES Evans. Es structor in Physiology, 1966 
B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

*Branp, LAPATKA ANNE Y. ____ Instructor in Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation, 1966 

B.S., Auburn University. 

BRANDON, RANDALL G.I tern in Large Animal Surgery & Medicine, 1968 
D.V.M., Washington State University. 

Branor, Paut C. H. —_-.__.______ Head Professor of Building Technology, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Ilinois. 

BRANHAM, VirciniA L...______ Instructor in Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Memphis State University. 


BRANSFORD, THOMAS L. —__—___—_ ~ Professor of Crvil Engineering (P.E.), 1965 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 

BraAsse, ARMAND W... wt instructor in Mathematics, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia: M.S., Auburn University. 

BrRe_anp, Gorpon W. . Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Bresstex, Ray B., Jr. Ss A sststant Professor in School of Business, 1968 
B.B.A,, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A., Indiana University. 

BrerscH, KENNETH _. Assistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S.Civil Eng., University of Florida; M.S.Civil Eng., Oklahoma State University. 

Brewer, Ronert N. __.. Assistant Professor of Poultry Science, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Breyer, BerRNarp R. _ _Professor of English, 1949, 1966 
B.A., Vanderbilt University, M. A., Louisiana State ‘University; PLD., University of Virginia. 

Brivces, SANDRA Louise. Ss nstruetor and Director of Intramural 


Sports, Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1966 
B.S., Entove University: M.S., Indiana University; Guidance and Counseling Degree, Indiana 


University 

Britt, Acrrep L.___.._s Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1967 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Michigan State Univesity; M.P.H., University of Michigan. 

Brirtin, NORMAN A. —_....... Hollifield Professor of English, 1948, 1967 
A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.D., "University of Washington. 

Brock, Linpa R.._______ Instructor of Health, Physical Education & Recreation, 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 

Brockway, Jonn A., Jr___._____ TP. Producer Director I of Educational 


Television, 1966, 1968 
B.Music Ed., Milliken University; Masters of Television, University of Illinois. 


Brooxs, Georce H._.______ Head Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1966 
B.LE., University of ‘Florida; M.S.LE., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

*Brown, Carotyn B.. — ——_—____I nstruetor of English, 1967 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State ¢ University, 

Brown, Cuartes D., Jr. ; Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1967 
B.A., M.A.,, Louisiana ‘State University. 

Brown, HELEN WeAver. Assistant Professor of Secretarial 


Administration, 1959, 1964 
B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


* Temporary. 
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Baown, JACK BETHEL Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
B.A., M.A,., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Brownine, Mary E. 0 Instructor in Elementary Education, 
B.S.. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

BrownrieLo, Boyp J,___________ Assistant Prefessor of Military Science, 

Army ROTC, 

Captain, U.S. Army, 

Bryan, CHARLES WIGGINS atin __... Instructor in School of Business, 
B.1.M., Auburn University; M.B.A., University of 

BUDENSTEIN, Pau. P_____._.______ Associate Research Professor of Physics, 1958, 


B.A,, Temple University; M.S., Pbh.D., Lehigh University. 


*Burcr, WaLtace W. — _Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S., Auburn University. 





BURKHALTER, JOHNNY E.__ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965, 
B.A.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

Burks, Rosert L. tm\.Q [nstructor in School of Business, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Burnett, Paut C. — TO .....__ Professor of Journalism, 1948, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A,, Louisiana State University. 

Burns, Moore J... Professor of Physiology & Pharmacology, 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Burton, Josern C.._____Jnstruetor of Vocational, Technical, Practical 


Arts Education, 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. 


Burton, Leonarp PaATTMLo ss Head Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Buscu, Courtwey C.________________ Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 


B.S., MS., Tulane University, 


BusH, CLARANNE M.- —____.... Instructor of Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





Busney, JoHN MICHAEL =. = structor in School of Business, 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Auburn University. 

BUCHANAN, GALE ARLON = Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 
B.S., M.8., University of Florida; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Busse, WinutAM H, ... Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Burter, ALLEN Dexter. Assistant Professor of English, 1927, 
A.B., M.A, University of North Carolina. 

Burz, Ronerr Ki ~~... Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 


B.S., Colorado State University: M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


Byarp, Freverick B. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1966, 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Captain, U.S. Army. 


CAHOON, DeLwin DUANE. ——s—s—s—SCSCSC sistant Professor of Psychology, 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
Canoon, Euzasetn J. Assistant Professor of Geology, 1967, 


B.A., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
Carns, ELDON J.______..__ Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1954, 
B.A., M.A., University of California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
Caper, James RicHarpo Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
B.S., Trinity of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


CALper, Rosert WestEY___ nnn sistant Professor of Music, 
B.S., Temple University; M.Mus., University of Michigan; Ed.D., Pennsylvania 
University. 

CALLAN, ALLIE Wits, Jr. Assistant Professor in Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University, 

Carvez, Danna nstructor in Foreign Languages, 1964, 
Licence-es-Lettres, University of Angers, Academy of Poitiers (France). 


* Temporary. 
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*CAMERON, NApIA Wowk —— -— .._ Instructor in Architecture, 1966 
B.Arch., Western Reserve University. 

CAMPBELL, KENNETH. — — Head Professor of Theatre, 1967 
M.A., University of Glasgow, "Scotland; M.A., Gatholic University; Ph.D,, University of 
Denver. 

CANERDAY, T. Don — __ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

CANNON, F, Lee. Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia University. 

CANNON, Rowert Y._.. Professor of Dairy Science, 1948, 1960 
B.S., lowa State University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

CANTRELL, CLype HULL - ___ Professor and Director of Librartes, 1944, 1959 
A.B., A.B.L.S., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Hlinois. 

Cares, Joun Roserr—__ Instructor in Learning Resources, 1968 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 

Carrs, Juttus DANIEL. Research Professor of Chemistry, 1934, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 

CAguvear,/ {teen Bi ee ____ Instructor in Sociology, 1968 
B.A., University of Alabama; M.A., - University of Maine. 

CaRLson, Ropney L.. _Instructor in School of Business, 1966 
B.S.C.E., Penn State; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Carr, Howarp EL _— _____ Head Professor of Physics, 1948, 1953 
B.S,., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D. “University of Virginia, 

CARRINGTON, THOMAS J]... _Head Professor of Geology, 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

CARROLL, Crester C. Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1965, 1968 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E.. Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

CARSON, Oscar J. = __ Instructor in Sociology, 1964 
B.S., Ouachita College: M.A. Louisiana State University. 

CARTER, MARION BERNARD Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.B.. University of “Tennessee. 

CARTER, MARY FRANCES. Assistant Professor of Interior Design, 1964 
A.B., University of Georgia: M. ar Columbia University; Diploma, Parson School of Design. 

CARTER, MASON CARLTON _ Associate Professor of Forestry (RF.), 1960, 1964 
B.S.. M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University. 

Causey, Mites K. — _. Assistant Professor in Zoology-Entomology, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

*Cavin, RAten K,, Tl _ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.F., M.S.E.E., Mississippi State University, 

*CHANT, SALLY DAUGHERTY Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1967 
B.A., Geneva College: M.A... Ed.S., Michigan State University. 

*CHAPMAN, Laary F__. __..dnstructor of Physical Education, 1965 
B.S.Ed., Auburn University, 

Cuasrain, E. D., Jr. Professor in School of Business, 1956, 1963 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

*CHASTAIN, MARIAN F, _. Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1956, 1966 
B.S,, Cedar Crest College; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

CHenc, SaurCarn Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.M.E.., Taiwan Cheng- Kung University; M.5.M.E., Auburn University. 

*CHENOWETH, DARRELL Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.F..E.. General Motors Institute; M.S.E.E.. Auburn University, 

Cnenea..ia, Georce —.._ __..._____ Instructor of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, 1968 
B.S., University of Houston; M.Ed., Rutgers University. 


Curisten, Haxouo Epwin _. Professor of Forestry (RF.), 1946, 1951 
B.S., University of Connecticut; MF. Yale University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
CHRISTENBERRY, CURTIS... —..-.. a Lecturer in Microbiology, 1967 


B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. 
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*CLACKER, MARY Morkiss . Instructor of Health, Plrysical Education, 
and Recreation, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 


Crakk, Car H. Head Professor of Physiology-Pharmacology and 
Associate Head Professor, Animal Disease Research, 1953, 1959 
K.S., D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Ciark, Enwarp M. — Associate Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1956, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 


CLARK, J. INGRAHAM ~ Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts, \967 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.S., University of Southern California; Ph.D,, N.Y. University. 

Crark, Revver STAPFORD __ Assistant Professor in Educational Administration, 1968 
A.B., Berry College; M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

CLark, Roy GARLAND SS _Instructor in School of Business, 1962 
B.S., M.S., University of “Southern Misaisaippl. 

Crark, WitiutAM D.. Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1964 
B.S.B.A., M.B.A.. PhD., University of Arkansas. 

CLeMeNT, Wacter Bates... Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1965 
B.S., Clemson University; M,.S., Hlinois Institute of Technology. 

CURVELAND, ROBERT. = _. Assistant Professor, Naval ROTC, 1967 
B.A., Dartmouth College; Major, U.S.M.C, 

Coss, Cuaries N._ Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1930, 1961 
B.S., Clemson University: ‘zB. LE., M.S., Auburn University. 

CLonTs, Howarp A., Jr... Assistant Professor in Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Copy, Reynotps M, .... Associate Professor of Microbiology, 1961, 1965 
B.S., University of Tennenec; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

Coker, SAmuen Terry... .... Dean, School of Pharmacy, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., “Ph.D., Purdue University. 

COLAIANNI, ARTHUR... Assistant Professor of Music, 1968 
B. Mus. Ed., Murray State University; M.A., Western Reserve University. 

CoLBuRN, CHARLES B. _- _.. Head Professor of Chemistry, 1968 
B.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D, University of Utah. 

COLEMAN, WILLIAM P. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1964, 1968 
B.S., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Texas. 

COLLins, JAMES CARROL... _.... Instructor of Animal Science, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

Comeau, Leo A... ___ Assistant Professor of Drama, 1967 
B.A, New Mexico State University: M.A., “Denver University. 

Compton, Norma H, Dean of School of Home Economics, 196% 
A.B., George Washington University; M.S. Ph.D, University of Maryland, 

Conary, Frank M. Assistant Professor in Foundations of Education, 1964, 1968 
B.S.Bd.. M.Ed,, Ed.D., Aubturn University. 

CONIGLIO, JOSEPH Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force 

ROTC, 1968 

B.A., George Washington University; Captain, U.S, Air Force. 

CONNALLY, JoserH H. —_ ——— __ Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

*CONNER, PAUL C....-._-_— Instructor in Industrial Laboratories, 1964 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University: 

Cootey, lawin D.— Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1962, 1966 
B.S.C_E., Duke University: M.S.E.. University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Cooper, ArTHUK WicGins  ——— Research Lecturer, Agricultural 


Engineering (P.E.), 1939, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Michigan State University. 


Coorer, Raven C.. . Instructor in Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1968 
B.S.. Louisiana Polytechaic Institute; M.S. D.V.M., Auburn University. 
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Cove, Jour Tuomas, JK. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1950, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Corcess, WitntAM.___ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force 
ROTC, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


Comey, T. EE... ... Assistant Director, Agricultural Experiment Station 
for Outlying Units, 1946, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Coss, ArTHUR FULTON... Head Professor of Elementary Education, 1962 
B.E., Northern Hlinois University; M.A., Northwestern University; Ed.D, Indiana University, 


Corrivr, G. J... _ Professor of a pea Science, 1930, 1949 
B.S. D.V.M.. Auburn University; M.A. University of Missouri 
Coucn, Rosrar Mite. Assistant Professor in Vocational, Technical 
and Practical Arts Education, 1967 
A.B., M.A., Alabama College, 
Cox, |. Grapy. Dean of Engineering, Director of Engineering 


Experiment Station and Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1957, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


CeAwForD, Atice ANN ___. _... Instructor in Home Economics, 1968 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M. Ed., “University of Georgia. 

CREEKMORE, WILLIAM W., JR. — ___ Instructor in Secondary Education, 1966 
B.S., Livingston University. 

*Crevan, Georce Epwarp ______. Instructor in Pharmacy, 1966 
B.S.. Fordham University; M.S.. ~ University ot North Carolina, 

Cram, JoHN WINTHROP —_ _. Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1968 
B.M.E., Marquette University; M. B.A., University of Buffalo. 

Cuiss, ROBERT RANDOLPH Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1966 
B.B.S., M.B.A., LL.B., J.D., “University of Mississippi; C.P.A. 

Crocker, Georce T.. _____ Instructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.S., Union University; M.S., “Auburn University. 

CRONENBERG, ALLEN T,.. OO I nstruetor in History, 1968 
A.B., M.A., University. of North Carolina, 

CuLBEeRsON, Roserr N.__ Instructor of Aerospace Engineering, 1968 


B.A.f., M.S.A.E., Auburn University. 


CUNNINGHAM, Hucu B, __ Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Curt, Erroy A. _...__ Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1954, 1967 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 


Curtincton, Grorce R. __Instructor in Secondary Education, 1966 
Waraw Diploma: Master in Violin Literature, Florida State University. 





Current-GArcta, ALVA ... __ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1947, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.S., University of Nebraska. 
Current-Garcis, Eucent .___.... Head Professor of American Literature, 1947, 1964 


A.B., M.A., Tulane University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Curcuins, MALCOLM A. Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P_E.), 1966, 1968 
B.S.C.E., M.S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


DAnieL, CLATRANNE Hw sstructor in Speech, 1966 
B.A., College of St. Francis; M.A., Bowling Green State University. 

DANNER, Maurice J...“ Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; M.S., University Tennessee. 

Darpen, Paut A. Associate Professor of Building Technology (P-E.), 1958, 1967 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 

*Daron, HArtow H.-S sistant Professor of Animal Science, 1967 
B.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 

DARWIN, JAMES THOMAS, JR... ss Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1963 


B.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
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DavAtos, Rupy A., Ja...__Instructor in Physical Education and Assistant 
Basketball Coach. 
B.S., Southwest State College; M.A., Georgetown College. 


Davis, DoNALD E.._______ Alumni Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1968 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Illinois University, M.S., Pbh.D., Ohio State Uptvecmy, 








DAvis, Exizaneru Y- = 1957, 1966 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S,, Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

Davis, FRANK B.S Head Professor of Speech, 1948, 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M. 4. University of Iowa; Ph.D... Louisiana State University. 

Davis, Leonanp Rei ______ Research Lecturer in Pathology-Parasitology, 1967, 1968 
B.S,, Union University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State College. 

DAvis, NicHoLAs DD. . Associate Professor of Architecture, 1963, 1967 
B.A., B.S. Arch., Rice University; M.F.A., Arch, Princeton University. 

Davis, NORMAN DL __... Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 

Davis, Terry C., JR. —_____ Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 

Davis, Paut.. — - #. _.... Asst. Head Football Coach, 1967 
B.S., University of Mississippi; M.A., University of Southern Mississippt, 

Davis, W. L.._______. Professor of Secondary Education, Coordinator of 


Curriculum and Teaching and Coordinator of International 
Paper Company Foundation Program in Secondary Education, 1951, 1958 
B.5., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


Davis, WittiaM HATCHER = Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Abilene Christian College; Ph.D. Rice University. 

DAwson, Marvin, Jr. — Assistant Professor of Education, 1963 
B.S.. University of Alabama; MS... Ed.D. Indiana University. 

DEAN, MARSHALL A. Instructor of Learning Resources, 1968 
'B.J., University of 1 Missouri; M, P.A., The George Washington University, 

DeBrunner, L. EARL _........ Assistant Professor of Forestry (RF.), 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M, F., Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 
Decker, Haroww R._ _. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.S.Ed., Northeast - Migsouri State Teachers College; M. Litt,, University of Pittsburgh. 
Deen, Hucu Gornon Instructor of Secondary Education, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia. 

*Derresacn, Harny. —— == Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Denvy, Emma S. Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
AB. Flora MacDonald College; KS.L.S., Peabody College; M,S.L.S., University of North 

ina. 

Denpy, JoHN Strives _. Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1957 
B.S., Presbyterian College; M. Aa. University of North Carolina; Pb.D., University of Michigan. 

DENHOLM, Donato H. ____Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1968 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; MS., Washington University, 

DeVatt, Wirsur B.. _. Head Professor, For nina! A al ), 1946, 1951 
B.S.. New York State ‘College of Forestry; M.S., University of F 

DtAMonp, Douctas L. _ Assistant Professor of Pathology-Parasitology, 1960, 196) 
D,V_M., Ontario Veterinary College. 

Dickens, Ray ——_.... Assistant Professor of Agronamy and Soils, 1968 
B.S,, University of "Arkansas; MS.. Ph.D... Auburn University. 

Dickerson, THOMAS I., JR. Associate Professor of Political Science, 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Dicsy, Tuomas, WE OH —...-_ Instructor of Philosophy, 1968 
B.A., William Jewell College; MA, Northwestern University. 

Dinjus, Ronery H.C sc0ciate Professor of Chemistry, 1961, 1965 


wae yan Wesleyan University; M.S., University of Mimourt; Ph.D., Florida State Uni- 
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*Dintus, Sara H. _ Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.S... Auburn University; C.P.A. 

Dixon, Care F. _. Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1964 
B.A., University of Colorado; Ph.D., Kansas State University, 

DIXON, CaroLyn J. _,, Archives Assistant, Archives, 1960, 1965 
B.S. Auburn University. 

Dixon, Jor B. Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1959, 1962 
B.S,, M.S., University ‘of Kentucky: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 

Dow, JAmes L. _ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
BS., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Tulane University. 

*Dockery, CARL Instructor of English, 1967 
A.A., Young Harris College; A.B., Newberry. ‘College. 

Dorrinc, Georce G. Assistant Professor, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1967 
B.S., B.S., D.V.M., University of Ulinois; M.S., Purdue University, 

DOERSTLING, STEFFEN R. _. _... Associate Professor of Architecture, 1966 


B.A., Tnatitute of Tech,, Munich, Germany; M.A., Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany; Dr. 
of Engineering, Institute of Tech. Stuligart, Germany. 


DONNAN, Hocn H. Assistant Professor of Counselor Education, 1965 
B.A.. M.Ed., Faraiah University: Ph.D... University of North Carolina. 

DONNELLY, Epwarp DANIEL... = . Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Cornell University, 

DorMan, Coy. _ Assistant Professor of Geography, 1959, 1963 
A.B. East Carolina College: M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Douciass, WALTER B., JR. __ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.E.E., Georgia Inatitute of Technology; M.S., Auburn University. 

Doury, HeLen IRENE aikaiake Professor of Home Economics, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Cornell University; PH.D... Florida State University. 

DRAGOIN, ANTHONY _—_ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


DRISCOLL, LELLAND S.. Instructor in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, 1965 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 


DrumMMonD, ALASTAIR M. ; Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1967 
B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.Ae., College of Aeronautics. 
Dumas, WittiAM T., JR. _ Associate Professor of Agricultural 


Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 1955 
B.S... M.S., Auborn University. 


DUNCAN, FRANCES M. ___Instructor in Secondary Education, 1966 
B.A., Barnard College; M.S., “Auburn University. 
DUNKELBFRGER, JOHN E, _ Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, 1962, 1967 


A.B., Franklin & Marshall ‘College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Mississippt 
State University, 


DUNN, Jerry R. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.5.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Dunn, Joun A, _ _Instructor in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., M.B.A,, Mississippi State University. 

Durree, James E. Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1960, 1966 
B.E.E., M.S.. Auburn University. 

Durant, Jack D. Associate Professor of English, 1963, 1967 
A.B., Maryville College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Dust, Junsan L. Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1949, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

*Dwivepr, NARYNDRA P. . _ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S., Bihar Inst of Tech.. India; M.E., Texas ARM University. 

Dyrr, Davin F. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1965 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Instinue of Technology. 

Eappy, VANIK SILAs = Assisiant Professor of Vocational, Technical, 


and Practical Arts Education, 1968 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S.. PRD., Louisiana State University, 
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FAstey, Gites M.. Instructor in Foundations of Education, 1966 
B.A., George Washington University. 

EASTERDAY, Kennetu E. = Associate Professor Elementary Education, 1958, 1967 
B.S., M.A.T., Indiana University; Ed.D., Western Reserve University. 

Eaves, RicHARD GLEN _ _...... Assistant Professor of History, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Mississippi ‘State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

sy Fe ee Professor of Poultry Science, 1947, 1950 


A.B., Sterling College; M.S., Kanes State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Sc.D., 
Sterling College. 


*Eoce, INEZ _. Instructor in Elementary Education, 1966 
B.S., Jacksonville State y University; M. A., George Peabody College. 

*ELAM, Mary JANE —..... Instructor in Home Economics, 1967 
B.S,, M.S., University of Tennesee, 

*ELorince, Davin W. __. _. Instructor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1967 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S.. Auburn University, 

Etiison, Mivprep R. _... Professor of Elementary Education, 1958, 1967 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Exctish, Dewey W, Assistant Professor of Education, 1963, 1965 
A.B., M.Ed., Mercer University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

*ENsmincer, Isawer S. Assistant Professor of Education, 1945, 1961 
B.S.H.E., West Virginia University; MS., University of Minnesota. 

ENSMINGER, LEONARD E. . __.. Head, cag and Soils, 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Mlino 

ERICKSON, MAURICE. A nstructor in Theatre, 1968 
B.S., Dickinson State College. 

ERNST, JOHN V. Research Lecturer in Pathology and Parasitology, 1968 
B.S., Portland State College: M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University, 

Estes, Cart Bry AN Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1968 
B.S.1L.E., M.S.LE., Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Estes, PAUL MICHAEL _. Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1966 
B.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., University of California, 

Evans, Crype E. Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1957 
B.S., Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

Evans, Emerson M._. Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

EvANns, Rosert K.... Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation; Director of Intramural Sports, 1942 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University, 


Everett, RayMonn M_ __ Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Ewinc, Rowerr ©. Assistant Professor of Naval Science, Navy ROTC, 1968 
B.S.A., University of Florida; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

DAMEY,, MiCAER. Dijcecesceeeeteeee eee Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1968 
B.S.. M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Farner, Daxter R. Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1962, 1968 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

"Farmar, Perry Ler __ Instructor of Vocational, Technical, and 


Practical Arts Education, 1967 
B.S.. Troy State University; M.Ed, Auburn University. 


Farris, RAYMOND Lester a Instructor of Industrial Engineering, 1967 
B.I.M., Auburn University. 

Farrow, James C. Associate Professor af Textile Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 1965 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 

Paurk, Rum T. = __ Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 1955 
AR. Huntingdon College: M.S., Auburn University. 

FAULKNYR. Enwarp Ear. Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1966 


B.B.C., Auburn University, 
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Faust, Roserr L.A sistant Professor of Architecture, 1968 
B.A. of Arch., University of Oklahoma. 

Faust, WiLuiAmM Eppre 00. structor in Electrical Engineering, 1961 
B.S.E.E,, M.S., Auburn University. 

*Feacin, Frank Cu s nstructor of Engineering Graphics, 1967 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn ‘University, 

FEAGIN, JAN Goper____ Instructor in English, 1968 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College: M.A., University of Alabama. 

FEASTER, Wins.tAxs teen <<< +m. Associate Professor of Electrical 


Engineering (P-E.), 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Fisher, Homer S.. _..... Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1935, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University; B.L.A., University of Massachusetts. 

Fisher, Homer S., Jr. ee _Lecturer, School of Business, 1963, 1966 
B.S.. M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Fivzparrick, BEN, J Professor of Mathematics, 1959, 1966 
B.S., Auburn niversity; M.A. PhD.. University of Texas 

FITZpaTRick, MARY PRESTON .__. ._... Associate Professor of Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, 1962 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 


Firzpatrick, Puimir M. Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 

Fitzpatrick, Pasir M., JR. — we Instructor in Art, 1968 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 

Firuxer, Busse J. Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (PE.), 1960 
B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas AkM University, 

*Forp, Frep A. _Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., University of Mississippi; MS., “Auburn University. 

ot Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1965 
B.S., University of Southwest Louisiana; M.S., Ph.D, Auburn University. 

Forp, RALru M. Visiting Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1965 
B.E.P., M.S. Ph.D., Auburn University. 

ForTennrery, CHARLES N. Head Professor of Political Science, 1968 
B.A,, M.A., University of Mississippi: PRD,, University of Illinois. 

ForsytTue, Ben famin C. “3 = “ ____Instructor in Physics, 1966 
B.A., Toronto University. 

Fosuere, Donaty P. _ Associate Professor and Coordinator of 


Experimental Programs, 1965 
B.A,, Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


Fourter, Artuur E. Head Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1961 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 


Fourirr, Rurn G. Humanities Librarian and Instructor, 1962, 1964 
A.D., Vanderbilt University; M.A,, University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


Fow irr, Howarp Gir Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M-Ed., University of Florida. 


FRANCIS, Ronerr J- _.. Professor of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1963, 1964 
A.B., Ohio Northern Universitv: M.A.. Western Kentucky State University; Ph.D., Ohio 
State University. 
Francts, WitttaAmM Hucn Head Professor of Engineerin 
Graphics (P.E.), 1931, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


FRanpsen, Joun C, Research Lecturer in Pathology and Parasitology, 1967 
B.S., MS.. Ph.D., University of Utah. 
FRANK, Harry E., Jn. Assistant Professor of Vocational, Téchnical, and 


Practical Arts Education, 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ed.D., Florida State University. 
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FREEMAN, JOHN D, — Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1968 
B.A., Austin Peay State College; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University, 

*Frencu, Frances C... —~» td nstructor in Sociology, 1960 
B.A.. MLS., Louisiana State ‘University. 

Frencn, Joun D._ __ Associate Professor of Physics, 1958, 1963 
B.S, M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana ‘State University. 

FeerTwent, Pair _... Instructor of Building Technology, 1967 
B. of Arch,, Auburn University. 

Re) a Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1968 
B.S.. Univenity of Pennsylvania: M.S.. Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Cornell 
University, 

FromHoip, A, T., JR. _.... Associate Research Professor of Physics, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Fucter, Cuartes McGnee . ___ Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1965, 1968 
B.S,, Tulane University; M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

GACE, Error Dean... Research Assistant, Scott Research Fund (VM) 


Auburn Research Foundation, 1966 
D.V.M,, Texas AkM University. 
Garber, MEYER. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S., Duke University; M.B.A., Ohio State University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 
Geicer, Grapy Eucene ss Head, Circulation Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.S.. Auburn University; A.M.L.S., University of Michigan. 
Ginnons, WALTER J._____________ Professor of Large Animal Surgery and 
Medicine, 1947, 1955 
D.V.M., M.S., Cornell University. 
Gmns, Roserr C.... Assistant to the Director of Libraries and Associate 
Professor (Library), 1968 
A.B, Duke University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 


Giuson, J. RAMSEY. Instructor in Theatre, 1968 
B.A. Wisconsin State University: M.A... University of Tilinois. 
GILL, WILLIAM Rosrrt — Research Lecturer in Agricultural Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
GILLILAND, FLoyp R., JR. _ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
Be: Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; PhD., Mississippi State 
niversity, 


GINANNI, MARY BALE _ Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1967 
BS, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. University of Tennessee. 


Guype, Epcar C.. _. Professor of Music, 1946, 1957 
r7T-CL., te Mus.T.C.L., “LR.AM.,, "ETE (London, England), 

GOLDEN, Jor. Perry ____ =. Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Mississippi State University. 

Gooouns, JouNn S. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1968 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E., Ph.D., ‘University of Florida. 

Goooman, Joun G.... _.... Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

*Goopwin, Grorce R. _. Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1967 
B.S., University of Florida; MS., George Washington University. 

Gootssy, Hyron C.._____ Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 1958 
B.S.. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Gostin, Wituiam E.. — _... Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant 


Pathology, 1959 
BS., MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


GRAF, Epwarp RAYMOND . Alumni Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1967 
B.E.E.. MEE, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany. 
Graves, Ricwaro L.. -- _... Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1965 


B.A., Baylor University; M, Ed., University of Florida; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
ee 
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GRAY, Joun W. cone Assistant Professor of Speech, 1959, 1963 
B.A., Ouachita University; ALA. University of Arkansas. 


GRAY, SAM A, _... Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1968 
B.F.A., Oklahoma University; Captain, U.S. Army. 


"GREENE, Grorce N, _._... Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomalogy, 1964 
B.A., Rice University; MS., ‘University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


GREENE, JAMES ETHRIDGE —....Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


GREENE, Joseen Lee _Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1968 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 


Gritz, Irvin B. Associate Professor in School of Business, 1931, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 


GrorTn, AARON H., JR. Head Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1957, 1964 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University. 


Gupauskas, Ronert T, Associate Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


GUENTHER, JuprrH M. Instructor in Anatomy-Histology, 1966, 1968 
A.A, A ee College of Missouri; B.A., University of Illinois; M.S., Medical College of 


C;{VENTHER, RAYMOND R. Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1966 
B.S.. M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
HiAwes, PAvt __.Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
B.S., Lafavette College: M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D., New York University. 
HAJEK, BENJAMIN F. Assistant Professor in Agronomy and Soils, 1968 
B.S., Texas AKM University: M.S., Pbh.D,, Auburn University. 

HALCOMB, ALVIN H.,, ]R, _. Specialist in Vocational Agriculture, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

HAe, Dennis P. _. Associate Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

HaAce, Francis W. Assistant Professor of Secretarial Administration, 1956, 1959 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

HAL, Davi __ Associate Professor of Textile Engineering, 1965 


B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Vi a University of 
Manchester, England. 


Have, Hives H., tl Instructor of History, 1967 
B.A,, Duke University; M.A,, Auburn ‘University. 
HAmip, HASSAN A. _ Assistant Professor in Home Economics, 1968 
B.S., Freano State College; M.S,, Montana State College; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
HAMILTON. JOHN Warp Associate Professor, Foreign Languages, 1956, 1961 
A.A.. B.A., M.A., University of Florida; Doctor en fil. y Jet., University de Salamanca. 
Hamrick, MAYNARD E. Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, 1967 
B.S.. M.S... Ph.D., Auburn University. 

HANSEN, Dewayne T. Assistant Professor Acrospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1965 
B.S.. Brigham Young University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 

HARGREAVES, Georce W. Professor of Pharmacy, 1926, 1950 
B.S.. M.S, Ph.C., University of Nebraska. 

HARLAN, Granby E. _ Associate Professor of Education and Student 


Counseling Service, Counselor Education, 1965 
B.S.. M.S., Western New Mexico University; Ph.D., State University of Towa. 


HARLAN, RichaArp S. . Assistant Professor of Physics, 1959 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 

HARMON, Gravy R. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1963, 1965 
B.E.P., M.S.. Auburn University. 

HARPER, JANIS CLEMENTS a Instructor in Art, 1965 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A... Auburn University. 

Harris, Hunrrr Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 1963 


B.S.,. M.S., Auburn University. 
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Harais, James Rosert — —_ __ Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.B.S., Emory University; M.B.A., University of Florida, 

Hargis, Ratrw R. Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Pb.D., Texas ARM University. 

HARRISON, Josern H., JR. Professor of History, 1950, 1968 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

Hartrorp, Donato Leroy ’ Computer Scientist, Computer Center 


Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1966 
B.A., M.A,, Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 


Hanrm an, Mauwice A, Professor in School of Business, 1958, 1963 
H.5,. High Point College; MS., ‘University of North Carolina; M.6.A., University of Texas; 
C.P.A., (North Carolina); C. LU. American College of Life Underwriters; C.P.C.U., Ameti- 
can Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc, 


Hartwic, Crrster W, __ Acting Head Professor of Sociology, 1951, 1967 
B.S., M.A., PhD,, University of Wisconsin, 
rete’ MARGARET P. Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 1963 
. University of Wisconsin; M.S, Auburn University. 
Biante, Kexxetn Epwin Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1963 
B.S, University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, 
HATFIELD, DoNALD G. — Assistant Professor of Art, 1964 


A.A., Northwestern Michigan College; B.A., M. Ee "Michigan State University; M.F.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
Hawkins, Grorce E. —- ____ Professor of Dairy Science, 1952, 1959 


R.S.. Western Kentucky State University: M.S.A., University of Georgia; Ph.D,, North Caro- 
lina State University. 


Haves, ALLEN PAGE. __ Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966, 1968 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D., University of Florida. 

Haviurst, Donato E. Professor of Political Science, 1968 
A.B,. M.Lit., Ph.D.. University of Pittsburgh. 

Haynes, Luvuer J. _..... Head Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1945, 1962 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 

HayNswortH, Emir V. Research Professor of Mathematics, 1960, 1965 
A.B., Coker College; M.A,, Columbia University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
Hays, Cuirrorp O. _ Assistant Professor in Building Technology, 1967 

B.C.E., M.S.C.E., Georgia Tostitute of Technology. 

Hays, Draw S, Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology 
B.A., Maryville College: M.S.. Auburn University. 

Hays, Kirsy L. . Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; Ph.D... University of Michigan. 

HEARN, RONALD B,. —_ _ Assistant Professor of English, 1960, 1967 
B.A... Baylor University; M.A.. Emory University: Pb.D,, University of Arkansas. 

HrimKe, Henry C. Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1959, 1963 
B.A,, M.A., Duke University. 

HENDFRSON, Matcotm R. | Professor in School of Business, 1966 
B.B.A.. University of Georgia; M.S,. University of Tennessec; PH.D., University of Alabama, 

HeNprick, James G, Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E,), 1962 
B.S.A.E., M.S.A-E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Hextry, W. D.. Associate Professor in School of Business, 1967 
BS., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

HeNkyY, JOHN FRrDERICK Associate Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1964 
B.L.M., Auburn University; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D, University of 
Alabama. 

HENson, Curris T., JR. __ Assistant Professor of History, 1966 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University: Ph... Tulane University, 

Herserr, Davin ___ Assistant Professor of Foundations of Education, 1968 
A.B., Carleton College: H.Mu.Ed., Louisiana State University; Ed.D. Auburn University, 

HERMANSON, Rosato F. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D, towa State University. 

—— 
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HERNDON, FRANK M.... . ____ Professor of Education, 1962 
A.B,, Bowling Green College of “Commerce: M. B.A. University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 
western University. 

Herrinc, Bruce EE. — Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.£.), 1965 
B.LE., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University. 

HickmAN, CHARLES E... Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.E.£., M.S.E.E.. Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


*HickMAN, Drucitta J. . Instructor of Foreign Languages, 1967 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

eR OC | A ee __ Associate Professor, Naval ROTC, 1967 
B.S., M.A., University of Maryland; Lt. Colonel, U.S.M.C. 

Hiers, Curves J... _— Assistant Professor of Art, 1965 
B.A.A,, M.F.A., Auburn University, 

Hut, A. J.__— Associate Professor in School of Business, 1948, 1952 
B.S., Auburn University; M.B.A., Northwestern University. 

*Hut, Frey D.——___ __Iastructor of English, 1967 
A.B., Birmingham. Southern | College: M.A., Auburn University. 

*Hut., Josern B., Ja..—___. Instructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.A., M.A., Washington State University. 

*Hit, RAyMonp__—_ Instructor in Vocational, Technical, and Practical 

Arts Education, 1967 

B.S., Troy State University; M.A,, University of Alabama. 





Hit, SHARON M.— se ___Imstruetor of Learning Resources, 1963, 1965 
B.1.D., Auburn University, 

HitTsoip, AxrHur Epwarp _. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Hitton, SHARON E....— Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1966 
B.S., Georgia Southern ‘College: M. Ed., Ed.S., University of Georgia. 

Hityer, James C. ____ __Assistant Football Coach, 1968 
B.S., Stetson University: MS., Ed.D, - Mississippi State University. 

HINRICHSEN, JOHN W.__.______..._Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., ‘University of Texas. 

* Hinton, MARgyorie J. _____ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S. Auburn University, 

HINTON, Witeur—__- _.... Head Professor of Music, 1956, 1969 
B.M., M.A,, Ed.D., University of ‘Alabama. 

Hieth, Leo Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1962 
B.S,, lege of City of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Hosss, Eowaro H. .... Dean of School of Arts and Sciences, 1967 
B.A., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of Alabama; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 

Hopps, MARLEAH KAUFMAN Assistant Professor of Art, 1968 
B.F.A., University of Colorado; M. F.A., “University of Mississippi. 

Hocxinc, Georce M._. in ___ Professor of Pharmacognosy, 1951 
B.S.P., University of Washington; MSP. Ph.D.. University of Florida. 

Hopektns, Ear J. Professor of Forestry (R.F.), 1952, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State University: M.S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State 
University. 

Hopson, Norma S. GAUKER Research Professor of Home Economics, 1964 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University, 

Hoerte, James R.........____ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies 


Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S., United States Naval Academy; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


HoeRcein, BENJAMIN F..... Alumni Head Professor of Small Animal Surgery, 1947, 1958 
D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Horr, Eowin J. = Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1962 
D.V.M., Cornell University; M.S.. University of Pennsylvania 
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HorrMan, Lucy Kay — —__.... Instructor in Home Economics, 1966 
BS., Ohio State University; M.S... University of North Carolina. 

HotLann, Ben J. — wissistant Professor of Drama, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Harding College: MLA. University! yw) Southern California. 

HoLLAWAY, Orro — _..... Professor of Education, 1945, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ‘Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 

HoLtoway, CLARKE Lo ~ Head Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1968 
D.VM., M.S., Auburn University; rh.D., lowa State University. 

Hottey, Paut B... ____Foeational Education Supervisor, Vocational 


Agriculture, 1966, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Hotmes, Cuaares H._.... Head Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1957, 1966 
B.ELE., Auburn University; M.E.F., Brooklyn Peclytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

HONNELL, MARTIAL ALFRED —— — Professor of Electrical Engineering (P£.), 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.B.E., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Honour, FRANcEs M. Gift and Exchange Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1965 


B.A., Tennessee Technological University; M.A,, Auburn University; M.S, University of 
Southern California. 


Hoop, Josern To. _......Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1949, 1959 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Hoot, James N.... .... Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1965, 1967 
B.S.. M.S.. Ph.D., - Purdue University. 

Horkins, Wacter G., III. Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E, E., University of “Alabama. 

Horn, Grorce M.. __._ Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1968 
B.B.A.., University of Georgia: M. B. A., Rollins College. 

Horner, Donaty Ls. Director and Assistant Professor of Student 


Counseling Service, 1967 
BS., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University 
Horne, Rourrr D. - Associate Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1959, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Horton, Josrrn L.. - ___Instructor in Physics, 1966 
B.A. Indiana State ‘University; MST. Minos Weslevan University. 

Horton, Joyce F. _. Instructor in Speech, 1965 
B.S., Troy State University; M, e “Auburn “University. 

Hovetann, Carn §. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

*Howarp, Ezra G.. See keane __ Instructor in Mathematics, 1964 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 

Howarp, Hersert ALLEN Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1969 
B.A., M.A., Ball State University: Ph.D., Indiana University. 

Hsu, Caenc-Ten Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1958, 1962 
aod University of Nanking; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hunson, Frep M. Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 196) 
B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University. 

*Hupson, Rosert S. ss nstructor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1967 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University. 

Hupson, SARA CARRUTH Assistant Professor of English, 1952, 1958 
A. B., University of North Carolina; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

HUFFMAN, Date L. Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; M. ie PhD.. Universty of Florida. 

HucHEs, GLrNN Hoop. _. Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1968 
B.S., Randolph- Macon College; Ph. D., Tulane University. 

Hucurs, Gorpon_ __.. Professor of Physics, 1933, 1946 
B.A., Oberlin College: M.A., Ph.D. University of Mlinois, 

ae bi 
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Hunter, A. Gear. ___._._ Imstructor in Forestry, 
B.S. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 

Hunter, Frances L. —— od nstructor in Music, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Hurst, [Ames Rowerr — Instructor of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hyams, Witttam Henry — —.— __Instructor of Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., Northwestern State College , of Louisiana. 

Hycne, Lacy LEonaArp - _ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Icenocie, Davin W. _ Assistant Professor in School of Business, 
B.S., Western Illinois University; M. A. University of Ilinois. 

lrAMs, THOMAS M., JR. — __...._ Professor of History, 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Fletcher ‘School: “phD., Columbia University. 

IKENBERRY, ERNEST . .— aoe ___ Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
B.A., Ottawa University; MS. University of Kansas; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

INGRAM, Forney H.— Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics (P.E.), 1927, 
B.S.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University, 

Ikvine, LAVeRNe F.. gis _. Associate Professor of Psychology, 
B.M., B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Ivey, Ottver T... Professor of History, 1928, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Chicago. 

Ivey, Witttam D. Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PL.D., Emory University. 

*Jackson, C. PL : ee Instructor in Speech, 
B.A., University of lowa. 

JACKSON, JESSE MARK, JR. Instructor in School of Bustness, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of South Carolina. 

JAcos, Atice K.. _ Catalog Librarian and Instructor, Library, 
B.A., Auburn University: M.S.LS., Columbia University. 

Jacoss, KAREN RAE _..____Instructor tn English, 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A., Auburo University. 

James, CHARLES W. _ Assistant Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1957. 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

James, Sipney N. Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S_E.E., M.S.E.F., Ph.D... University of Alabama. 

* James, SUsAN D. Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
B.S,, West Chester State College. 

Jarvis, Perer Epwarn __ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 
B.S.C.E.. University of Notre Dame; M.C.P.. Yale University, 

JEMIAN, WARTAN A. __ Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1962, 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D.. Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalacr 
technic Institute. 

Jennins, Raton H., JR. Instructor in School of Business, 
B.B.C., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Jenkins, WittiamM OLiver Professor of Psychology, 
B.A,, Colgate University; Sc.M., Brown University; P'h.D.. Vale University. 

JENNINGS, WiLttAM E,.. 2 __Professor of Microbiology, 
D.V.M., Cornell University; D.V.M. (Hon.), Berlin, Germany. 

JeNSEN, OvE WILLIAM - _. Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
B.M., M.M., Ed.D., University of Miami. 

* Jimenez, LETICIA seats Instructor in Foreign Languages, 
B.S., M.A., Lowisiana State University. 

JOHNSON, ALBerr S., IIT _ Instructor af Zoology and Entomology, 1963, 
B.S., University of Georgia: M.S., Auburn University. 

*Jonnson, Carore P. $3 oceanic Instructor in Speech, 


B.A,, University of lows. 
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Jounson, Evert W... Professor of Forestry (R.F.), 1950, 1967 
B.S., University of New + Wampshire; M.F., Yale University; PL.D., Syracuse University. 
*Jounson, Joun C. Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 

B.S.E.E., M,.S.E.E., Auburn. University. 

* JOHNSON, Pierce, JR. __.. Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.£., M.S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

JOHNSON, Stipney W.__. Associate Professor of Political Science, 1925, 1941 
B.S.. M.S.. Auburn University. 

Jounson, Witey C., Jr. Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1957 
B.S., Wake Forest University; B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell 
University. 

Jones, ALLEN Wooprow _ Associate Professor of History, 1966, 1968 
B.S.. M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

Jones, Epwarp O., Jk... i Professor and Assistant Head Professor 


Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Illinois. 


*Jones, JAmes W,, JR. Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1967, 1968 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 

Jones, Joun T.W_ A sistant Football Coach, 1966 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

*Jones, LinpA W. _- _ Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1968 
B.A., Southern Methodist “University; M.A., Tufts University. 

JONEs, MApISON P., JR. Associate Professor of English, 1956, 1968 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Florida. 

Jones, Sam T. Professor of Horticulture, 1950, 1967 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

JORDAN, James L. — --___ Associate Professor in Educational Administration, 1967 


B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


Jorpan, J. Raven Head Football Coach and Assistant Director of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University. 


*Jorpan, ROLAND C. _.... Assistant Professor of Music, 1966 
B.M., University of Houston; M.M., University of Pennsylvania, 

Jopkins, Josern F., Jr. _ Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 1967 
B.S., M.S.. Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Justice, Ernest ____ Associate Professor of Secondary Education, 1960, 1963 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 

* justice, Mary E. = Instructor of Elementary Education, 1960 
B.M.E., Kansas State ‘Teachers College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Karp, Joun __. Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1966 
B.ofArch., M MwofArch., University of ‘Minois. 

Kaiser, Geonce F. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 

*Ketty, Donarp W. Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

*Kenprick, Joun P. Assistant Professor of Music, 1968 
B.S., M.A., University of ‘Alabama. 

Kent, Mary Lo. __Instructor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1966 
B.S., Judson College; M.S., Baylor University. 

*Kent, Ropert A... —_ Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn. University. 

KERMANI, T. THOMAS ...- _Visiting Professor in School of Business, 1969 
LL.B., University of Tehran; M.A., “Ph.D. University of Nebraska. 

KERN, Epwarp E., Jr. —_- Professor in School of Business, 1955, 1966 
BS., M.S., Louisiana State University: Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 

*KETTUNEN, MARIETTA - Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 1957 


B.A.E., Art Institute of Chicago; Studied Parsons, New York Art Students League, New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
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Kipp, JUSTIN Estes ___. Instructor of English, 1967 
.A., Rice University; M.A. University of Virginia. 

Kresex, Grorce K, Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University. 

Kim, Hyunc Coan — __.. Instructor in Foundations of Education, 1968 
B.A., Hankuk University of Foreign Studies; B.A., M.A., George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

RINGEY. 2 RLY... _ Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1965 
A.B., Alabama College; M, A. Tulane University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Kinc. Cuarces Coorer, Jr.__— Assistant Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1952, 1954 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Kinzer, EARL. Associate Professor of Physics, 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburo University; PhD., University of Virginia. 

Kircnin, WILLIAM. _ Instructor in Political Science, 1968 
B.A., Tulane University: MA. University of Virginia. 

*K JAR, HaAroip A. _ Associate Professor of Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, 1968 
D.V.M., lowa State University. 


Kirery, Gary W.. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 
B.S., Career , of Minnesota; M.S, Purdue University; F.A.A.. A & P Certificate, Parks 


KLEPINGER, WALTER }. Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 1956 
B.M.E., Ohio State University, 


Kvuepper, Evizasetn L.... .. Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D... Duke University. 

Kiontz, Haroip E. Professor in School of Business, 1946, 1950 
A.B., Berea College: Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

*KNEUPPER, THEODORE L. Instructor of Philosophy, 
B.S., St. Mary's University; B.U., P.L.. D.L., P.D., University of Louvain, Belgium. 

KNIGHT, MELVIN E.. _. Assistant Professor in Learning Resources, 1968 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A., M.A., University of Alabama. 

KnicHT, W. CHARLES _ Professor of Textile Engineering, 1946, 1961 
B.T.E., Auburn University; M.S.T.E,, Georgia Institute of Technology. 

KocHHAR, MAN MoHAN _.. Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1964, 1967 
B.S., Amritsar Medical College, ‘India: M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

*Kowrinc, Kraus H. Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1966, 1968 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Freiburg, Germany. 

Koon, Jor L.. _ Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1967, 1968 
B.S.. M.S.. Ph.D. Auburn University. 

Koso.arorr, Gennapy M, _.. Research Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1953 
B.S., Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Sc.D., University of Michigan. 

KouskoLek As, Costas A. __. Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
B.S., University of Tressalonili; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Mlinois, 


Kriss, ANNA E. Social Science Bibliographer and Assistant Professor 
(Library), 1961, 1968 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S,, Louisiana State University. 


KRisHNAMURTHY, No Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1967 
B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Colorado, 


Kummer, Frep A... Head of Department, Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1935, 1948 
B.S.M.E,, M.S., Auburn University, 
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*Kyrer, Jupy S... Instructor of Political Science, 1968 
B.A,, Auburn ‘University. 

LAm, CHARLEs V. __ _Associate Professor of Psychology, 1966 
B.A., M.A., University of Missouri: “PhD, ~ Vanderbilt University. 

Lacon, Wittiam F.. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engincering, 1968 


B.Agr.Sc.. University College (Dublin); M.S,, Michigan State University; Pb.D., lowa 
State University. 
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LAMAK, ANDREW W., JR, Commandant and Professor of Military Science, 
Army ROTC, 1968 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Colonel, U.S. Army. 


LAMAR, Mary Georce Associate Professor of Secretarial Administration, 1933, 1963 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A.. New York University. 

*LAMBERT, Josern P, apie Instructor of English, 1967 
B.S., Jacksonville State University. 

LANo, JAmes E. Research Professor of Chemistry, 1938, 1966 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Tulane University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 

LAND, JEANNETTA T.. ___ Professor of Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, 1941, 1948 
B.S., University of Alahama; M.A., Columbia University. 


LAgimore, Witiam H. Assistant Professor, Air Force ROTC, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 

LARKA, JuprmH G.. Instructor in Learning Resources, 1967 
B.A., The College of Saint Teresa, 

LARKA, ROBERT __- _.. Instructor of Speech, 1967 
M.A., Marquette University; B.S., University of ‘Wisconsin. 

LARSEN, Haazy $.____. .._ Assistant Professor of Forestry (RF.), 1959 
B.S., Rutgers University; MS., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Duke University. 

*LATIMER, MArcarer K. _. : Instructor of Political Science, 1966, 1968 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.A., ~ Vanderbilt University. 

LATIMER, PAUL H......... Associate Professor of Physics, 1962 
B.S.. Northwestern University; MS., PRD., University of Illinois, 

LaTraA, Hucu L,... Associate Professor of Architecture, 1967 
B.D., University of Florida; M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art. 

LAUDERDALE, WILLIAM _ Assistant Professor of Foundations of Education, 1964 
B.S., Ed.M,., University of Ulinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

*Lauer, Norma Fay... — __....... Instructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

LAvore, ROMAN — _. Assistant Professor of Music, 1966, 1967 


B.M., M.S., Juilliard School of Music. — 


*LAwReNce, Fave Buttram __ _ Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1946, 1959 
B.A., Huntingdon College; MS. Auburn University. 

LAwson, STANTON C. D._. _... _. Professor Mechanical Engineering (P-E.), 1958, 1963 
B.A.Sc., University of Toronto; M.S., University of Michigan. 


LAYFieLp, CLaupe B. _ Associate Professor of Industrial Engi incering (P.E.), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., B.I.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Teaieaas aa wealthy 


*Layrietp, MAry A... .. Associate Professor of ists Economics, 1953, 1963 
B.S., M.S., M.S.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Ler, James A. __. Assistant Professor of Naval Science, Navy ROTC, 1967 
BS., West Virginia Institute of Technology; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

Lee, Nices THOMAS — __.._ Instructor in Botany and Plant Pathology, 1966 


B.S., Florence State University. 


LEHMANN, RutTH P. . —_ 
B.A., La Grange College; M.A. Auburn University. 


Instructor in English, 1965 





LEonarp, J. Lynn, Il... Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1969 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 

Leprert, ALFRED M._____. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1965 
B.M.E.. Georgia Institute of Technology: M.S., Stanford University; Engineer, Stanford 
University. 

Lewis, DonALp AppIson —__._—..... Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1966 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; | M.A., University of Florida. 

Likins, Froyp L., Jr. — Assistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1966 


B.S., University of “Southern Mississippi: Captain, U.S. Army. 


*Linkous, Maury Burcess, Hf Intern in Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1967 
B.A., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., University of Georgia. 
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Lirrie, Aron S. Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics (P.E.), 1947, 1955 
B.C.E., Auburn University; M.S.C.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Littie, Terres D. — _. Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S,, LL.B., University of Alabama. 

LrrtteTon, TAYLor DD. — Dean of Undergraduate Studies and Associate 

Professor of English, 1957, 1964 
B.S,, M.A., Pb.D., Florida State University. 

LLuLt, Harry Perer _..... Science Librarian and Instructor (Library), 1968 
A.S., Marion Institute; BS., Aubum University; A.M.L,S., University of Michigan. 
Locue, HANcHEy E., Je. — —_____ Assistant Professor of Journalism, 1964, 1968 

B.S., Auburn University. 

*Lorenno, JAne C, _._ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University. 

Lowry, James Lee... Professor in Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1955, 1965 
B.E.E., M.E., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Florida. 

LurHer, WILLIAM A., JR. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 

Lyte, James A... Head of Department, Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1954 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina Stave University; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota. 

Lyncn, Kerrh DEAN. - —— _...._Instructor in Forestry, 1969 
B.S.. M.S., Oklahoma State “University. 

LYNN, WittiAm Ju... se vices Head Basketball Coach, 1951, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MACKENZIF, Karin B.._ = __..._Instructor of Sociology, 1967 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi. 

MAFHL, WittiAmM Harvey — _ Professor of History, 1968 
BSc., M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D. University “of Chicago. 

Maries, GLENNON Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Marcinko, Dorotny K. Catalog Librarian and Instructor in Library, 1968 
B.A., University of the Philippines; M.L.S.. Texas Woman's University. 

MARCINKO, STEPHEN C. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, 

Air Force ROTC, 1968 
A.B., University of North Carolina; Major, U.S. Air Force, 

MARKLE, ANNABEL N. _ Pa: = __..... Instructor of Art, 1968 
B.A., Auburn University, 

MARSHALL, Norton L. Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1958, 1966 
B.S.. Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

Martin, Donan Francis _. wipaitne Instructor of English, 1968 
A.B., Duke University: M.A,, Auburn ‘University. 

Martin, Frep WitutAm Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

MARTIN, WiLtts CG, JR. Instructor in Horticulture, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Martineic, Atarrr FRAnk Assistant Professor of Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.A,, University of lows, 

Marry, Epwarp C, Professor of Building Technology (R.A.), 1939, 1957 
B.Arch.. M.Arch., Auburn University. 

MASON, WittiAM Hickson Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1966 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.Ed., Ed D., University of Georgia. 

Maynor, Hat Wharton, JR. Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
B.S,, M.S., D. of Engr... University of Kentucky. 

McCamrnets., MARTHA : Instructor in Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation, 1968 


B.S., lowa State University. 
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McCain, CHARLEs SipNEY . ....__ ___..... Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1966 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., University of Missouri. 

MCCANN, EsTHER N... __... Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1955, 1964 
B.S., Indiana State ‘College: B.S.LS.. University of Denver. 

ee De Sg en ee A oe a __ Professor of English, 1947, 1953 
A.B., Denison University; M.A. | Harvard» University; M.A,, T'h.D,, Colombia University. 

McCasxey, THomaAs A... _.... Assistant Professor of Dairy Science, 1967 
B.S., Ohio University: “MS. Ph.D., Purdue University. 

McCune, JAmes D.. _..... Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 1946 
B.S., Ed.M., University of Oklahoma. 

McCoy, E. WAynE —_.____. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics 


and Rural Sociology, 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


®MCDANIaL,; Dokotiy’ S.-i _.....__ Instructor in Sociology, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University. 





McDANieEL, GAYNER R. Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; + Ph.D, Kansas State University, 

McHaney, Joun H... __......./nstructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.B.A.. Georgia State College: M. Ed., Auburn University. 

McINTYRE, SHeRwoop C, Professor of Psychology, 1948 
B.A., B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. Ohio State University. 

McKer, Jonn M. _ Research Lecturer in Psychology, 1967 
B.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

McKown, DeLos BANNING... — Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1962 


B.A., Alma College; B.D.. College of ‘the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., University of Kentucky; 
Diploma, University of Geneva (Switzerland). 


McLeop, Frances R... ____.. Assistant Professor of English, 1945, 1955 
A.B., Huntingdon College: M.S., ~ Auburn. University. 
McMILLAN, MALCOLM Cook... _Head Professor of History, 1948, 1964 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama: PhD., “University of North Carolina, 
McMurtry, THomMAs Enwarp....._._..._ Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Laboratories, 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


McNorton, CLaupe. Assistant Professor of Political Science, 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University, 
MFANs, RicHarp K.— Professor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1964 


B.S., M.A., University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California, Los Angeles 
Menius, Paut____ _ Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1965 
B.S.. Bradley University; MS. University, of Chirago: Ph.D.. Loyola University of Chicago. 


Meizer, Dorotny G._.. Assistant Professor of English, 1968 
Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago. 
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MENzI£s, DoucLAs W...- Instructor of Architecture, 1967 
B.S., B.A., California State Polytechnic Ce College. 

Merz, Gene ALAN. A sscociate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1960, 1963 
B.S.C.E.. MS.C.E., University of Missouri; D Se., Washington University. 

Micrzcer, ABRAM Boo _. Assistant Professor of Political Science, 1937, 1947 
B.B.A., University of Chattanooga: M.S., Auburn University. 

Miciag,, Manion C.. __ Associate Professor of English, 1965, 1967 
A.B., University of Georgia; M. cA. University of Virginia; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

“MICHELS, THOMAS JULIAN Assistant Professor of Counselor Education, 1967 


B.S.Ed., M.Ed., University of Florida; Ed.D., Universty of Georgia, 


MIckeLsen, WiuiAM_. _ Assistant Professor of Music, 1968 
B.A., Brigham Young University; MLA., “Utah University. 
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Mines, Louise WALTERS. CCA sistant Professor of Education, 1966 
B.S.. Jacksonville State University; M.A.. George Peabody College. 
Minter, Bux Rou. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1968 


BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
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Mititer, HAmrTon ._——s— _._ Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1938, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Mitierx, Mitton ALAN _Instructor in School of Business, 
B.S.. University of Tennessee; M.B.A., Auburn University. 





son a HOMAS EpcArn. _..... Associate Professor in Learning Resources, 
. Berry College; M.S., "Stout Institute; Ed.D., Indiana University. 
ance w. Rix Associate Professor of Microbiology, 1960, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Purdue University, 
MILLMAN, Mary M._ ________ Instructor of Foreign Languages, 
A.B., University of M Michigan; M.A. . Eastern "Michigan University. 
MILLMAN, RicHArRp G.. ttt‘ ead Professor of Architecture, 


B.A., M.A., University of Michigan. 


MILTON, JAmEs Lioyp 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Instructor of Anatomy, 





Mims, THOMAS EARLY... Assistant Professor of Art, 
B.S., M.A., School of Art, East Carolina University, 

*Mitcueit, Dorotny N.S ssFsFSFSFSsSsFSsSnstruuctor, Art, 1960, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

MITCHELL, SAM__-.——— OE eessCesSCSCSsCSsSCA sistant Football Coach, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MIZE, try H..._____ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1964, 

S.L.E., Texas Technological College; M.5.1L.E., Pb.D., Purdue University. 

Mosss, Patucia ANN ---_—_w_Wdnstructor in Learning Resources, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

MONTESER, FREDERICK .. se x nnnennissistant Professor of English, 
B.A., M.A., Pb.D.,, ” Arizona State University, 

Montcomery, R. W..____--_Head Professor of Vocational, Technical, and 


Practical Arts Education, 1940, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Moon, WitutamM Haroip _....._____..___ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1956, 
B.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


SMotek, AMMZA Suse. Instructor of English, 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M.A., Auburn University. 





Moore, Cirauve H.-S  Head of Department, Poultry Science, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Moore, Eutess B...._____ Assistant Professor and Coordinator of Graduate 


Programs for Junior College Faculty, Educational 
Administration, 1967, 
A.B., M.B.A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida. 


Moore, JOAN S. —__ Instructor of Jlealth, Physical Education, e Recreation, 
B.S., West Chester State College. 





Moore, Josern C.. _.._. Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS... Washington University. 

*Moore, Mary VircintA — Assistant Professor of Speech, 1956, 
A.B., Valdosta State College: M.S., Purdue University. 

Moore, Omar C.._____.__.___ Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Morcan, THOMAS E...... Associate Professor of Educational Administration 


and Supervision, 
B.S., Austin Peay State University; M.S., Ed_D., University of Tennessec. 


TT... Professor of Poultry Science, 1958, 
BS.. - University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas 








saciact octets W.. Assoctate Professor of industrial Engineering (P.£.), 1954, 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M4S.1.M., Georgia Iustitute of Technology. 


MORTENSON, WILLIAM G.I astrctor in School of Business, 
B.S.1.E., Iowa State University. 
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Morton, GLENN PP, Asssistant Professor of Textile Engineering, 1967 
B.A., McMurry College; M.S., Auburn University. 
Morton, Sue B. Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1962, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 


Mount, Rosert HucHes_ _Associate Rel acveet of Zoology-Entomology, 1954, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PhD., University of Florida. 
MOUNTCASTLE, WiLLJAM R.A sistant Professor of Chemistry, 1966 
B.S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
MoOwaAT, Barsara A... __- _.._Assistant Professor of English, 1968 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University; M.A.. University of Virginia. 

Mowar, Joun G.._. ______________ Associate Professor of Physics, 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Stanford University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

Instructor of History, 1967 














B.A. Shorter College; M.A., Emory University. 

Murrex., Daviw Westoorr, Ja.__._________ Assistant Professor, Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Myers, Ronatp L.A sistant Professor in School of Business, 1968 
A.B., Bradley University; ].D., Drake University Law School. 

Mytes, Wiuiam R. ___.__ Associate Professor in School of Business, 1949, 1957 
B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 

NApoLsky, JULIAN ._Instructor of Vocational, Technical, and Practical 

Arts Education, 1968 

B.S., M.Ed.. Pennsylvania State University. 

NALr, LurHer JACKSON... Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1966 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University; M-S., , University of Alabama. 


NEAL, JAMEs Een Professor of Microbiology, 1951, 1959 
B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas A&M Universtiy. 


Negeity, W. C___ _..._. Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1966 
BS., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
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Newen., ANNIE LAURA... Professor of Elementary Education, 1958, 1967 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D... Auburn University. 
NrwMan, Austin C., Jr...___.___ Associate Professor of Large Animal 


Surgery and Medicine, 1966 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. 
NEwTon, Meatin O..  structor of History, 1964 
B.A., Huntingdon College; M.A., Tulane University. 


Newron, WESLEY P Associate Professor of History, 1964, 1967 
A.B., University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Nicnors, Grover T.__ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering (P-E.), 1947, 1950 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Insticute of Technology. 


NicHOLs, JAMEs O. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1960 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., University of Alabama. 








NicHots, SAMUEL HARDING, JR,______..___. Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

ya, ee __ Professor of English, 1966 
A.B., DePauw University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 

Nix, Gorpon Hiuarny__......_ ..._ Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1964, 1966 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E., Auburn University. 





i, ___ Instructor and Head Baseball Coach, 1963, 1964 
B.S., Troy State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Norpan, Lewis A. ee structor of English, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., Mississippi State University. 

Norton, Joseph Di _. Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1954, 1967 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
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Nunn, Grapy Ho Associate Professor of Political Science, 1968 
B.A., M.A., University of “Oklahoma: una; Ph.D., New York University. 
Otrvern, WiLuAM Es tCSFSS Assistant Football Coach, 1966 


B.S,, University of Alabama, 
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OuuiFF, DonATHON C.-T Instructor in History, 1966 
B.A., M.A., Auburn University. 

Orson, Douctas J,. ee ee eee Projessor of Art, 1968 
B.F.A., Layton School of Art; M.F. A., University of Cincinnati. 

O’NeaL, CHARLES Rosexr_o- CA ss0ciate Professor of English, 1967 
B.J.. University of Texas; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 

Orr, FRANK MARION SS s~&Professor of Building Technology (R.A.), 1928, 1957 
B.S., M.Arch., Auburn University. 

OP ____Professor of Horticulture, 1947, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Ortis, KENNETH Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1953, 1963 
B.S., Dakota Wesleyan “University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University, 

Ouzts, James W. Assistant Professor of Speech, 1967 


B.S., Delta State eae M. rae University of Mississippi; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Ows.ey, Franx L., Associate Research Professor of History, 1960, 1968 
B.A. Vanderbilt Bolan M. B Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


*Papcerr, WittiAM T. ________ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University, 


*Parxer, Metvitte G. —s— ___._Imstructor of Vocational, Technical, and 
Practical Arts Education, 1967 








B.S., M.Ed.. North Texas State University. 


PARKER, Writam VV. Dean, Graduate School; Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1953 
A.B., M.A., University of North Caorlina; Ph.D., Brown University. 


Parks, Paut F. Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1965 
B.S., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas AKM University. 


Partin, Rosert L. _ Professor of History, 1937, 1947 
B.S., Middle Tennessee ‘State University; M M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 





*PATERSON, DoNALD Ps strctor in School of Business, 1964 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University, 

PATRICK, WALTON R...-- Ss Head Professor of English, 1946, 1947 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

PATTERSON, ADELAID _.. Assistant Professor of English, 1961, 1967 


A.B., University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University. 


PATTERSON, RicHARD McCartHy Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 


SATIFER, Troy B..... Professor of Animal Science, 1957, 1965 
Mississippi State “University; MS. “PhD., Texas ARM University. 

Water [ee a Head Professor, Philosophy, 1969 
B.A., Santa Clara University; M.A., Gonzaga University; Ph.D,, University Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 

Payne, Vicror._____. Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1968 
B.A., Rutgers University: Captain, U.S. Air Force. 

Peak, Joun H_. __.... Head Professor of Foreign Languages, 1967 
A.B., Hampden- Sydney College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

*Pearce, Dorotuy Ler Instructor of Learning Resources, 1967 
B.S., M.S.M., Auburn University. 

PEARSON, ALLEN M.. Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; MS... Ph.D. lowa State University. 

Pearson, Ropert WATTS... Research Lecturer in Agronomy and Soils, 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

PeEDERSOLI, WALDIR M.. Assistant Professor of Physiology, 1967 


D.V.M., University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S., Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Peet, Hecen HANNA. Humanities Biblio pS tHe and Instructor (Library), 1937, 1959 
A.B., Mississippi State College for ——— A., Tulane University, 


Peuu, Kynaic M.. 
B.A.S.E., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


1968 
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Perkins, DONALD YOUNG... SSS nT Head Professor, Horticulture, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State “‘Univenity; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


PERKINS, WARREN S.. i... nstructor of Textile Engineering, 1968 
B,S.T.C., Clemson t University, | 

Perry, NORMAN C. __........ Professor of Mathematics, 1953, 1961 
A.B., University of California; M. ae Ph.D., University of Southern California. 


Persons, Carouine C,..___ ..._.__ Sctence Bibliographer and Instructor (Library), 1963 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.L.S,, Peabody College, 


Peresson, Cuartes H..._—~- —S—s Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1962 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 
eo Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1959 
B.S., MS., Auburn ‘University. 
Petrus, Rosert OLIN Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
Se Sa ne nk son of Architecture, 1961, 1965 
B.LD., M.V.G., Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Psychology, University of Zurich. 
PHAR, WitutAmM L., Jr... Head Professor of Education Administration 
and Supervision, 1966 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D,, Columbia University. 
PHitiirs, Cares L. Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1965 
B.£.£., M.S.E.E., Ph. D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Pants, 1 Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
E., Auburn University. 
rare Ray C..... Associate Professor, Foundations of Education; 
Coordinator of Laboratory Experiences, 1961, 1966 
B.S., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D., Auburn University, 


Pickarp, EpwAro Ear _Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1965 
B.M.Ed., Louisiana State University; BS., | B.Arch., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
PickERING, WILLIAM ALston._. ___ Assistant Professor of Political Science, 1967, 1968 

A.B,, M.A., Emory University; Pb.D., University of Alabama. 
Prence, TRUMAN M. _... — Dean, School of Education, 1955 
Ph.B., Piedmont College; MA,, ‘University, of “Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Pitts, Rosert Gites... Head Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 1935, 1944 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology. 

Porovics, SANDOR ___ — = Professor of Civil Engineering (P-E.), 1959 
Diploma, Pol echnic Univensity, ‘Budapest; Candidate of Tech. Science, National Academy 
of Sciences, Budapest; Ph.D., Purdue University 

Posey, Henry GG.  s—CSs CA Ssociate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 


POSNIAK, ALEXANDER R.. __ Assistant Professor of Foreign Language, 1968 
B.A., University of Maryland: M.S., George Washington University. 

Powers, Rosert D.. Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1969 
B.S.. University of ‘Tennessee; D.V.M., Auburn University; Ph University of Tennessee 
Medical Units. i 

PRATHER, EpMUND Exuts._____ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1941, 1950 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 

Price, Enwin O.. Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
A.B., University of Colorado; | M.S.. F Ph.D... Ohio State University. 

Pauerr, HERMAN T....... Associate Professor of Vocational, Technical, 

and Practical Arts Education, 1949, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
PumpHrey, Frep H._..._ Dean Emeritus of Engineering and Consultant 
to the Dean (P.E.), 1958 
B.A., B.E.E., E.E., D.Sc, (Hon.), Ohio State University. 

Pout, Sitber Fe Se te Professor of Education, 1949 

B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D. University “ot: Chicago. 





Rater, Rex Ketry___._ __... Head Professor of Civil Engineering, 1962, 1965 
B.CE., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
oR en i ai __ Instructor in Civil Engineering, 1965 


B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E.. Aubuen University, 
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Ramy, CHAgles T.__ Assistant Professor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1967 
B.S.A., D.V.M., University of Georgia. 
RANNEY, J. BUCKMINSTER— Professor of Speech; Head, Speech and Hearing 
J: 4 pe Clinic, 1957, 1963 
B.A.. M.A., New York University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


RANSON, WILLIAM F., TI I istructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
ee —----dssociate Professor of Pharmacy, 1948 


B.5., Carson-Newman College; B.S., MS. Auburn University. 


RAWLins, Joszea T__.._-_ —_. Assistant Professor of Music, 1965 
B.M., M,Music, Louisiana State University, 


RAY, JoHN Roperr____ _._.—____... Assistant Professor of Physics, 1964 
5., Rose Polytechnic Institute; PiiD., Ohio University. 








Rea, Rosert Ricur —__..__............._—_______.. Alumni Professor of History, 1950, 1961 
A.B., University of Friends; M\A,, Ph.D., ‘Indiana University: 
Reacan, Hucnw D.. 1... /issociate Professor of History, 1948, 1963 


B.A., M.A., Emory University; Pb.D., University of Texas. 


Reaves, C. A. Research Lecturer ft tae bate gy Enginercing, 1951, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Ph.D,, Auburn University. 


Reppinc, Richarp W..__..____. Professor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1968 
D.V.M., M.Sc, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Resct, Joe W.__._._.__. ___ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1964, 1967 
B.N.E., M.S., ‘North Carolina State University; Ph.D,, University of Florida. 


With, CAR Be __.._._. Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of “Texas. 


REHLING, C. Pea ores ERO Lecturer of Toxicology, Pharmacy, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LL.B., Jones Law School. 


REITER, Wittsane FF... sInstructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., Auburn University. 


Renou., Eimo S.__... Associate Professor of Agpsceinires Engineering (P.£.), 1949, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S, Iowa State iversity 


REYES, GABRIEL DE Los. Assistant Professor in Foreign Languages, 1969 
Doctor of Laws, University of Mavana: M.A., Louisiana State University. 


Reynoips, Tep M eens Instructor in Anatomy-Histology, 1966 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 








RicHAgpson, Don RAMON _ a Assistant Professor of Speech, 1966 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A, Ph.D., Ohio University. 
RICHARDSON, Jesse M....._._______ Professor of Economics and Geography, 1943, 1957 


B.S., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. 


Riccssy, Dutcnie S. vee dnstructor in Learning Resources, 1968 
BS., MS., Troy State University. 


Riocssy, Ernest Duwaro__... Visiting Professor in Elementary Education, 1967, 1968 
Sy penne Technological University; B.S., M.S., Ed.S., Ed.D., George Peabody College 





Rittanp, RAYMOND W._ —_. .-. Professor in School of Business, 1957, 1959 
B.S.C., M.A., Ph.D., University of Towa, 
Rospins, Epwin. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1968 


B.5.C.E., The Citadel; Major, U.S. Army. 


Rossins, James E. + .\i./mstructor in School of Business, 1967 
B.S.B.A.. M.B.A., Auburn University. 





Roserson, Nancy C... en. Assistant Professor of History, 1958, 1964 
B.A., Randolph- Macon ‘Woman's College; M. A,, University of Alabama. 
Roserts, CHARLEs S._____..__ Professor of Pathology and Parasitology and 


Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University, 
ROBERTS, FLETCHER S... ._ Librarian, Auburn University at Montgomery, 1968 
B.A., M.A., University “of ‘South Carolina; ‘A.B.LS., Emory University. 


Roserts, Lewis ee Instructor of Aerospace Engineering, 1968 
B.A., Brown University, 
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Rosertson, B. TL. Assistant Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology, 
Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1960, 1968 
B.S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


ROBERTSON, FLoyp C. __ _____.... Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1968 
B.S.. M.S., Western Illinois University; Ed.D., Brigham Young University. 

Rosinson, A. JuDE..—.__...... . __........ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 1935 
B.S., Clemson University; M.A. Emory University. 

Rosinson, Ceci. EUGENE _ . Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1962, 1965 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.A. Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

Rowmnson, WALTER J,, JR... Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1959, 1966 
B.S.A.A., Auburn University; M.B.A., University of Denver. 

Ronson, Lioyp E.. ...Instructor of Foundations of Education, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Southern. Illinois University: Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Ropen, Jerry, JR Instructor in English, 1955, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
Rocers, CHARLES L. . ..... Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1961, 1964 

B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke University. 


Rocers, Howarp T.. Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 1966 
B.S., A pa Polytechnic Institute; MS., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Lowa State 





Unive 

Rocers, at A... Assistant Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1964, 1967 
B.S., University of “Southern “Mississippi; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 

Roiuns, Gicsert H. _ Associate Professor of Dairy Science, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Dlinois, 

Rose, CHartes §., M Assistant Professor of English, 1960 
A.B., Vanderbilt Univensity; ‘Ay Ph.D.., University of Florida. 

Oe.) ee ... Professor of Home Economics, 1959 
B.S., MS., Indiana State ‘University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Rosen, Meivin. ss Assistant Professor and Track Coach, Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation, 1955, 1963 
B.S., M.A., Towa State University. 
ROsENsAUM, LAWRENCE .. cu uuulrofessor of Music, 1961, 1966 
B.M., University of Arizona: M. M,, “University of Arkansas, 
Ross, Conrap H._ Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F.A., University of Tilinois; M-F.A,, “University of Towa. 


RoucnTon, Epcar L.— _ Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 1963, 1967 


B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University of 
South Carolina. 





Rouse, R. D.. = _... Assistant Dean, School of Agriculture, 1949, 1966 
B.S.. MS., ~ University ‘of Georgia: Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Rupesitt, Ropert S$... Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1966 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Captain, U.S. Army. 

Russent, DALLAS WILSON... Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1963 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 

Sa1a, Craupe V..._____ A sistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

SALZMANN, FRANK L., IJT.... I strctor of Mathematics, 1960, 1968 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

Sanvers, A. Dewry Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 1947 
B.A., DePauw University; M. A. University of Michigan. 

SANDERS, GLORIA JEAN Instructor in Learning Resources, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

SAnvers, J. W.. 0. Assistant Professor of Speech, 1952, 1959 
B.A., Tampa “University; B.A., MA. “University of Florida. 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C.. __. Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1966 
B.S., Cornell University; MS., ~ PhD., University of Maryland. 

SANTO-Tomas, MARIA... Science Librarian and Instructor, 1967 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College; Librarian Degree, University of Havana. 
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SANTO-TomaAs, RAUL. General Bibliographer and Instructor, 1967 
B.A,, B.S., University of Havana: M.L.S,, Kansas State Teachers College; LL.D., University 
of Havana. 

GAMING; FASOES Fc oie es Associate Professor in Elementary Education, 1968 
B.A., Mississippi College; M.A., Florida State University; Ed.D., Syracuse University. 
SAunpeRS, Rosert L. ... E _ Assistant Dean and Professor of Education, 1957, 1965 

B.S., M.S., Ed. D., Auburn University. 

SCARNOROUGH, Bitty : : _. Assistant Professor, Air Force ROTC, 1967 
B.S.. University of Southwestern Louisiana; Major, U.S. Air Force. 

ScAnnoROUGH, JoHN Lewis... Associate Professor of Mechanical 


Engineering (P.E.), 1947, 1954 
B.A.£., B.M.E.. Aubtirn University: M.S... University of Alabama. 


ScarsnRooK, CLARENCE E.. ... _....... . Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., ‘North. Carolina Stace University. 

SCHAER, WALTER A... _Professor of Industrial Design, 1960, 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Berne: B.1.D., M.E.D,, Ulm Graduate School of Design. 
ScHAFER, R. L.. Research Lecturer in Agricultural Engineering, 1964, 1968 

B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 
Scuemp, Paut W. a Professor of Education, 1957, 1960 


A.B., Miami University: AM. Duke University; Ph.D... Ohio State University. 


ScneLt, Frrp G... Head Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1956, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


ScHILD, OTTO... . Visiting Lecturer in Architecture, 1968 
D.LD., Technical Institute “of “Berlin, ‘Germany. 

ScHNFiper, ArTuur E, [Instructor in English, 1965 
B.A., DePauw University; M. A. " Florida ” State “University. 

ScHOMHERG, ORVILLE — Instructor of Foundations of Education, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Colorado State ‘University: M.5., Oklahoma State University. 

SCHUESSLER, VIRADA K...W Assistant Professor and Coordinator of 


Student Personnel Service, 1965 
B.A., Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University 


Scnuctz, F. Berxarp _- Special Lecturer, Laboratory Technology, 1962 
B.S,, St. Ambrose College: “M.D., Georgetown University, 

*ScoTT, Enwarp ALLIS _Instructor in Large Animal Surgery, 1967 
B.S,, California State Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., Washington State University. 

Scott, RicHarp A... Instructor of Vocational, Technical & 


Practical Arts Education, 1968 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


SELMAN, JAMES W.____ Assistant Professor of Vocational, Technical and 


Practical Arts Education, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Florida State University, 


aN, Gog Ei ccccrare ce cident | _.... Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Srorzint, RicHarp H. Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1966 
B.S.. United States Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

SHANDS, WAYLAND A., JR... Assistant Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1963 
B.S., University of Maine: M.S., University of Delaware. 

SHANTZ, HERMIONE... Assistant Professor of Foundations of Education, 1966 
B.A., M.A,, Michigan State University. 

SHELL, E. Wayne Associate Professor uf Zoology and Entomology, 1952, 1965 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn Universitv; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

SHAW, Winerep A... _... Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1958 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi: M.S.E.M., University of Texas, PhD., Stanford University. 

"Sues, Witsam B.. Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1965, 1966 
AB. Wofford College: M.Ed., E.Pd.. Auburn University. 

*SHEN, Maria Corerri X 7 Instructor in’ Home Economics, 1967 


M.S., Auburn University. 
* Temporary. 
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SHERLING, WitttAM G._ Associate Professer of Aerospace wry pr aces (P.E.), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E,, Auburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 


Sei ae, ALAR Jeske eee _. Associate Professor of Sociology, 1956, 196% 
B.A., M.A., North Texas State "University. 


Suretps, Rowerr P...., ~_—s Asssistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arkansas, 


Suraver, KeNNeruH R... oo _.Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, 1968 
B.S., University of “Kentucky: M.S. "Purdue University. 


Stmmons, CHARLES F.W.. ...... Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 195) 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; PH.D. Ohio State University. 


*Sims, Roseer J...—___ _.__ _.._—A nstructor in Electrical Engineering, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University, 


SINCLAIR, MARIAN f. — Instructor in Industrial Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Sink, JACK Merarrr_........__. Assistant Professor in Vocational, Technical 
and Practical Arts Education, 1967 





B.A.. M.S., West Virginia University, 


SKELTON, Rowert B. — — Research Professor of Foreign Languages, 1939, 1967 
AB., Michigan State Normal College; M.A... Ph.D., University of Michigan: Certificado, 
University Brazil; Certificade, University of Chile. 


Stach, Tim Denne. — _.. Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University, 

SmrrH, DONALD MAX 6. __ Agricultural Engineer, Field Superintendent, 1962 
B.A., Auburn University. 

SsrTn, Eowin V.._...,....__.... ...Dean, School of Agriculture and Director, 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Towa State University. 


Smitn, Floyp §..._. Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P-E.), 1946, 1955 
B.S.. Virginia Military Institute; B.S.Ch.E.. M.$.Ch.E., B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
SmirH, James W...... —...... _........ Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., Athens College: LD, Samford University. 

SMITH, Leo ANTHONY. __ _Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1969 
B.S.LE.. MS.LE.. Georgia ‘Anstitute of Technology; PhD, Purdue University. 

Smiru, Paur H... ccc teeta jteundnstructor of Microbiology, 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Ag ee. . Alumni Associate Professor, 1961, 1968 
B.S., Elmhurst College: M.S., Ph.D, University of Ulinois College of Medicine. 

SMITH, WILLIAM STEPHEN _ e Alumni Professor of Speech, 1952, 1959 
B.Ed.. Northern Ilinois State “University; M.A... Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Somusen, Serveo0n LFF Associate Professor (R.F.) in Forestry, 1968 


B.S.F., lowa State University: M. F., D.F., Duke University. 


SPARKS, Frank M.. — Associate Professor of Physics, 1943, 1946 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A.. Ph.D. University of Miinois. 





SreaArs, Witttam D.. ____ Head Professor of Psychology, 1961 
A.B., M.Ed., University of Chattanooga: Ph. 1)., Peabody College. 

SreeR, WitiAM ArTHuR_ __ Professor of Architecture, 1962, 1967 
B.S.Arch., Clemson University; M, Arch. ~ Renssclacr Polytechnic lnestitute. 

Srencer, Litty Hester _.... . Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 1935 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

Squires, C. D.- _.. Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1950 
B.S., M.A., -Ph.D., ‘University of “Missouri. 

STALNAKER, Carrot C. _ __._ Associate Professor in School of Business, 1937, 1946 
B.A., State College of lowa: M.A.. University of lowa, 

STANALAND, Eucene E. __... Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1960, 1964 
B.S., Huntingdon College: M. B.A,. University of Alabama. 

STANLAND, RAYMOND E. uit _ Instructor of Architecture, 1968 


B.L.D., Auburn University. 


* Temporary. 
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Sreeie, H. Evtswortn .............._Research Professor in School of Business, 1949, 1951 
B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

STEPHENSON, JOSEPH. Assistant Professor of Music, 1967 
B.M., M.M,, Peabody Conservatory. 

STEVENS, FRANK J.—~ -- Professor of Chemistry, 1947, 1959 
B.S., University of linois; ‘Ph.D. lowa State University 

*Srewart, Cuartes Davin... Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1959, 1965 
B.S., University of Alabama; B.S.A.E., Auburn University. 

Stimpson, Ritcuie Po. Professor of Aerospace Studies, Air Force ROTC, 1967 
B.S., Furman University; Colonel, U.S, Air Force. 

Srokes, CHARLIE MACK ...........____..... Associate Professor of Agricultural 


Engineering (P-E.), 1937, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Srorey, Brrr ALLAN _.._ Assistant Professor of History, 1967, 1968 
B.A., Adams State College: M. A, Ph. D., University of Kentucky. 

STRAIN, CHARLES E, _ instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Street, Donato R. Associate Professor in School of Business, 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

Street, Mary GARDNER. _.....Instructor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., Jacksonville State University: M. Ed, Auburn University, 

BIREET, DONMD RAs Ath eee Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn “University; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

**Srrenctu, D. RALPH _.... Alumni Professor of Animal Science, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PH.D., Cornell University. 

Stroup, OxForD ___. __........ Assistant Professor of English, 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University, 

STuRGIs, MARGARET R........ —- Assistant Professor, Auburn University 


at Montgomery, 1968 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama, 


SUTHERLIN, DONALD W... __.._....._ Instructor of Electrical Engineering, 1968 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn “University, 

Wweeny, 53. ho Professor of Naval Science, 1966 
B.A., Amherst College; LLB. University oF Maryland; Captain, U.S. Navy. 

SWINSON, WELDON FRANK... own Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1964, 1967 


B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.M.E., Texas AkM 
University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

SwincLe, Homer Scorr_. Research Alumni Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1929, 1968 
B.S., M.S.. D.Sc. (Hon.), Ohio State University. 


Sykes, MALTBY _........ nen ne Professor of Art, 1942, 1954 


Studied with Wayman Adams, Diego. Rivera, John Sloan, George C, Miller, Fernand Leger, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Andre Lhote. 


TAMBLYN, JOHN W.. __.._ Professor of Music, 1948, 1962 
B.S., B.S.. Auburn ‘University: M. Mus... Ph.D, “University of Rochester. 
TAncer, Geratp Eucenr ____ Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1958, 1960 


B.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., Okla- 
State University. 


Taucner, Acnes Bu. = ... Assistant Professor of Art, 1963 
B.F.A., M.F.A., University of ‘Minois, 

TAytor, Howarp M... : Research Lecturer, Agronomy and Soils, 1966 
B.S., Texas Technological ” College: Ph.D., University of California. 

Tayior, J. H.________ Research Lecturer (P_E.), Agricultural Engineering, 1962, 1968 
B.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D.. Auburn University. 

TAYLor, RoONALn S, __.__ Instructor in Geology, 1968 
B.A., Denison University; MS., “University ‘of Kentucky. 

TAYLOR, ZELMA LoweLL, JR. __ Assistant Research Professor of Chemical 


Engineering, 1962, 1966 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


*Tem 
**On leave. 
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Teer, Patricia ANNE... Assistant Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1959, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Tem, JOH. Bs i et Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1966 
B.S., Sheffield University; A.M., Ph.D., Boston University. 

Territt, ALAN RoW... Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 1966 
B.S., M.E., Pennsylvania State University. 

*Territt, LAura Lea... ..........__ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1967 


B.S., Ouachita University; M.S., Pennsylvania State University. 


THAXTON, G. DONALD ___Assistant Professor of Physics, 1966 
B.S., University of Richmond; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


THOMASSON, C, Larry... TS. Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1966 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


TxHompson, Swney Ler... Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
B.S,, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan. 





et a ne we ce - 








THORNTON, Rosert W............_. Associate Professor o | Engineering Graphics, 1966 
B.S,, Ohio State University; M.A., Colorado State Uni 
TuurLow, Donato L,--.............._ Associate Professor x! Agronomy and Soils, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


TincHer, Witaur A., Je... Director of Educational Services and Associate 
Professor, School of Education, 1958, 1966 
A.B., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 


Topp, Terrence C......._..__ Assistant Professor in Foundations of Education, 1967 
B.A., Ph.D,, University of Texas. 

TOWNSEND, JOHN Epwarpo...__ Assistant Professor in Aerospace Engineering, 1967 
A.B., M.A., Bob Jones University; M.S., Purdue University. 

TRANSU®, WitutAM R. R.._. Research Assistant Professor in Mathematics, 1967, 1968 
A.B... Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Trorcsrrur, Ricnarp LW. on Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1968 
A.A., Riverside City College; B.A., M.A, San Diego State College. 

*TrRimsLe, RicHarn W._. Instructor of Mathematics, 1968 
B.S., Valparaiso University: MS., Adbure University. 

Trvcxs, Louis B..__........ Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering (P.E.), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pitesburgh 

TRUELOVE, Bryan Associate Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1967 
B.Sc., Ph.D., University of Sheffield, 

Tucker, Howarp F._ _Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1949, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Touxk, Wittiam Brooxe Assistant Director of Student Heaith, 1965 


B.S., Auburn University: M.D., Louisiana State University Medical Center. 

ae. ities 2 ee ee _. Serials Librarian, 1966, 1968 
B.A., Tulane University. 

Turner, A. Jack —___.... Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1956, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Turner, Louise K. _ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, 1937, 1946 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. 








Turner, Ornex D. nee Dean of School of Business, 1968 
B.A,, University of Tulsa; LL. B., University of Arkansas; M.B.A., Pb.D., University of Texas. 

Turney, D. M._——___ __ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1962 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S. University of tlinois. 

Tyre, MARjoRIE a __Professor of Music, 1968 
B.M., Curtis Institute of Music. 

Umpacn, Arnotn W. Professor of Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


Vachon, Recinavp I... Alumni Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1958, 1963 
B.M.E£., MS.NS., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University. 





* Temporary. 
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VALEN, WILLIAM B... Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; Major, U.S. Army. ; 

*Vattery, Georcia G. ~~. —__—. Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1951, 1963 
B.S., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

"VAN Creave, ALnert Ray. ...--dnstructor of Mathematics, 1967 
B.A., Alabama College; M.A, “University of Alabama. 

*VAn CLEAvE, JoHN T. —. Instructor of Mathematics, 1965, 1968 
B.S., Jacksonville State University: M.S., Auburn University, 

*VANDeGRIFT, CATHERINE F._ _ ... Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1967 
B.S.. Birmingham Southern College; M.A.. Columbia Theological Seminary. 

VAN De MARK, Mitpren S. _. Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University: MS., ‘Columbia ‘University. 

VAN Doren, KENNETH RAY_. a Instructor of Mathematics, 1969 
B.A,, M.A., University of Texas, 

VANLANDINGHAM, JANICE — Assistant Professor of Sociology, 1968 
B.S., Western Kentucky: University; M. A. Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

VAN ZANTE, HELEN J._ _.___.._ Professor of Home Economics, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa ‘State University. 

VAUGHAN, JOHN THOMAS __. ... .. Associate Professor of Large Animal 


Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 1965 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Vesta, Donatp M., Jr. . Head Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas AkM University; Ph.D., Stanford University, 


Vives, Donatp Louts.. Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 


WALDEN, JOHN CLAYTON _..._ Assistant Professor of Education Administration, 1966 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M-.A., California State College; Ph.D., 
Claremont Graduate School, 

Wacoprop, Hersert_______ Assistant Professor in Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, 1960, 1967 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University. 


WALKER, DONALD F._... Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1958, 1966 
D.V_M., Colorado State University, 


WALKER, Ropert P.._ .. Assistant Professor of Textile Engineering, 1968 
B.S.T.M., Auburn University; . Institute of Textile Technology. 
WALL, MINNIE — Head * cama Division and Associate Professor 


(Library), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Tift College; B8.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed... Auburn University, 


Watts, Brity G._. ....Band Director and Associate Professor of Music, 1961, 1965 
B.M., Baylor University; M.Mus,. Manhattan School of Music; Ph.D., Florida State 
University, 

*WaLtts, NANCY MIMs. ——— oe dnstructor of Art, 1967 
B.V.A., M.F.A., Auburn University. 

Waters, H. WAYNE. _....._ Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1966 
B.A., Shorter College; M.A., University ‘of Alabama, 

WALTER, JAMeEs I... —.. Assistant Professor of Foundations of Education, 1968 
eee Huntington College; B.D., Virginia Episcopal Seminary; M.S.. Ed... Auburn Uni- 

WaALtTreR, Kenxetu W. Assistant Professor in Philosophy, 1964, 1966 
B.A,, Roosevelt University: M. A. Northwestern University. 

WARBINGTON, THOMAS L. Assistant Professor of Foreign Languages, 1960, 1962 
B.S., Mississippi College: Mt “ss University of Mississippi. 

Warp, C. Hi Professor of Chemistry, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers Cc College: MS., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

*Warp, CHartorre RW _.Assistant Professor of Physics, 1959, 1964 
B.S.. University of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

WARMAN, JAmMEs C, —... Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 1965 


A.B., M.S,, West Virginia University. 
*Temporary. 
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WARNER, JOHN ELLSwortTH ._. ____ Head, Social Science Division and 
Associate Professor (Library), 1959, 1964 
B.S., B.S.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Warren, W, M,.- — —— _.... Head, Animal Science, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., “Texas ARM University: Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


WASHINGTON, WILLIAM T._______. Assistant Professor in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1958, 1967 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


WaAreRS, JOHN PATRICK. _ _.... Instructor in English, 1968 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A. “University of Florida. 


WaATers, WILLIAM T. —_. Professor of Textile Engineering, 1958, 1963 
B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


Watson, Jack E,W... Assistant Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1965 
B.S., Shippensburg State College: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


WEAR, Jonn L_ Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1939, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Purdue University. 

Waves, ANtEEW 30) _.._ Associate Professor of Education, 1960 
B.S., Tennessee Technological Univensity; M.A,, Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


Weaver, Kenneru H. = __ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1969 
B.A. of Arch,, Auburn University. 








—-< = oa —- 








Weoin, WinsLow E.o In structor in Architecture, 1968 
B.A., B.Arch., University of Minnesota. 
Weeks, Kaw. L.__.__ Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1963 


Major, U.S. Army. 


Weissincer, Rae T. i ________Instructor of English, 1968 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A., Auburn University. 





WESTMORELAND, FRANKLIN D.C sistant Professor, Army ROTC, 1965 
B.S., Texas AKM University; Major, U.S. Army. 

WHARTENBY, FRANKLEE SCA stant Professor of Economics, 1966 
A.B., Alabama College; M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

WHARTENBY, Harry ALLEN ss Associate Professor of Foreign Languages, 1966 
B.A., Temple University; M.A.. Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

hse James C., Jr. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1965 

B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

WHEATLEY, WALTER B. __ Instructor in Laboratory Technology, 1966 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College: M.T., (ASCP) Lioyd Noland Foundation. 

WHichAM, Byrn. — Assistant Football Coach, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Whirraker, MAck L.. Associate Professor of Secondary Education, 1968 
B.S., M.A., Appalachian State ‘University; Fd.D., Florida State University. 

Wuire, CHARLES RAYMOND —_—__ Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, 1966 


B.S.M.E., M.S.1.E., Ph.D... LE. Purdue University. 


Wurre, Grorce Laman ——J/nstructor of Vocational, Technical and Practical 
Arts Education, 1968 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Waite, Morris .___ Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1950, 1960 
B.S... Auburn University: MS., Ph.D,, Purduc University. 

*Wurrr, VircintA C.. Associate Professor of Foods and Nutrition, 1954, 1966 
B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Wurrerorp, Roserr Do __...Professor of Anatomy-Histology, 1959 
D.V.M., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 

WuitmMan, HArotp _ _Imstructor in Elementary Education, 1967 
B.I.M., Auburn University. 

Warten, Daviv O.. _. ____ Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1968 
B.S., College of Charleston; M. A., University of South Carolina: Ph.D,, Tulane University. 

Wiccins, Acre M. _Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1946, 1959 


D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University. 
* Temporary. 
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Wiccoms, Ear. L.. ss ssnciate Professor of Animal Science, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 


Wiccins, Lorna ANICE_ Head, Acquisitions Division and Assistant 
Professor (Library), 1968 





B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.L.S.. Emory University. 


Wipanks, Mary EvizaserH _—._.______ Special Collections Librarian and 
Instructor (Library), 1959, 1962 
A.B,, Alabama College; M.A., Emory University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 


Wiiken, Leon O., Jr. A sociate Professor of Pharmacy, 1963 
B.S., Loyola University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Wivper, VirciniA V.____ —S A ssistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1966 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia. 


Wriitarp, Juua Lo Instructor of Elementary Education, 1968 
B.A., B.S., Jacksonville University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Wuizss, Jace CS Head Professor of Foundations of Education, 1967 
apt es M.A., Baylor University; B.D., Southwestern Theological Seminary; Ph.D., University 





WitiiaMs, Benjamin B.S Assistant Professor, Auburn Untuersity 
at Montgomery, 1968 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama. 
WiuiaMs, Byron B., Jr ——-_ -_—-_ »~»_nnnnProfessor of Pharmacy, 1951, 1962 
B.S,, MS., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


WitiiAMs, CHarves E,W. Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1967 
B.Arch., Texas AkM University. 








WrisaMs, Evmanern Grimes.___ Assistant Professor in School of Business, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
WituraMs, Ernesto iP vofessor of Mathematics, 1934, 1948 


B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


WriuiaMs, Hucn O. ee ee a 
B.A.A,., Auburn University. M.F.A., A.E.D., Columbia University. 


WittiaMs, LeLAnp H.___. Director, Computer Center, Associate Professor 
of Mathematics, 1966 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M.S,., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Duke University. 


Wuu1aMs, Nick O. . a structor in Mathematics, 1968 
B.A., M.A., University of Texas. 


WILLIAMSON, Epwarp C,.. CA 001 Professor of History 
and Political Science, 1957, 1963 
A.B., M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 











Wits, Ben JAMin L.__. Assistant Professor of Military Science, Army ROTC, 1967 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 
Witson, JANE A. sfsssistant Professor in Zoology-Entomology, 1968 


B.S., Limestone College; M M.S., Ph.D., Clemson University. 


Witson, Lower E. _.. Professor in Agricultural Economics, 1960, 1968 
B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Lilinois. 


Wit, Geracp R.. Assistant Professor of Microbiology, 1962, 1965 
B.S., Western Kentucky ‘State University; M.S., Clemson University. 








Wirtsie, Rosear E. Assistant Professor, Auburn University at Montgomery, 1968 
A.A., Marion Military Institute; B.A., University of Miami; M.D., Medical College of 
Alabama. 

WINGARD, JoHN W.________ Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1957, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

WINGARD, Ropert Eucene_._._.___.Head Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

WINKLER, JoHN K.._-_______ Associate Professor of Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, 1962, 1965 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 


Wise, Evaine May... Humanities Librarian and Instructor (Library), 1967 
B.A., M.A., Washington State University. 

‘Wise, MATHEw Norton. __Assistant Professor of Physics, 1967 
B.S., Pacific Lutheran University; Ph.D., Washington State University. 
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Waicut, Jone P ___.... Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 1968 
B.S, M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ph.D.. University of Alabama. : 
Wrrnersroon, Don M... Associate Professor of Large Antmal § 


urgery 
and Medicine, 1964 
D.V.M., University of Ceorgia. 
os Instructor in Mathematics, 1966 
BS., Auburn University; MS., DePaul University. 





Worverron, Clype_ Instructor of Foreign Languages, 1966 
B.A. University of Akron. 
Womack, Asner Wi strvctor in School of Business, 1966 


B.S.. M.S... Auburn University. 


WoopaLt, James R. ____.._ Professor of English, 1952, 1965 
B.S., Murray State University: M.A. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


__.Instructor in School of Business, 1967 





Wooprin, Rosert Joseru — 
B.S.B.A., M.B.A., Auburn University. 





Wooptey, CHartes H.._ ___ Professor of Physiology and Pharmacology, 1958, 1963 
D.V.M., M5S., Auburn University. 
Wwicut, James §.0000 in strctor in Physiology, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Clemson Universircy. 


Wricut, Tromas LL... =~. 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., Tulane “University. 





Associate Professor of English, 1960, 1964 


YARBROUGH, Micron BE. Assistant Professor of Naval Science, Naval ROTC, 1968 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; Lientenant, U.S. Navy. 
YrAcER, Josepu H.._____.. Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, 


and Rural Sociology, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University. 


YIELDING, KATRINA. Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Younc, Lurnex M.____ Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation, 1944, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


YounG, Joun W.__ Instructor in Foundations of Education, 1969 
B.S., Troy State University; M.A.C.T., Auburn University. 





Yu, James C. M. Assistant Professor in Mechanical Engineering, 1967 
B.S., National ‘Taiwan University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Auburn 
University. 

Zenor, Pata Loo A sistant Professor of Mathematics, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Houston. 

ZetTLer, THOMAS R..____ Assistant Professor of Naval Science, Naval ROTC, 1967 


A.B., St. Bernard College; Lieutenant, U.S, Navy. 


_____...._ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1949, 1958 
BS. Outerbein College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Cincinnati. 





EMERITI 


ALLEN, Rocer W.__ Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and Literature, June, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


ALLISON, Frep_ ee . ..... Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 





A.B., mea Be ge M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia; D.Sc, Auburn Uni- 
versity; LL.  Siaery bad Henry College. 

Atvorp, BEN Feast ___.___ Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
S., M.S., University of Illinois. 

ATKINSON, T. P._.________.- Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 1961 
Ph.B., A.B., Lebanon University; M.A., University of Georgia. 

BAsore, CLesumne A.______ Professor Emeritus of Chemical Engineering, June, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University, 

BurkHARDT, E. WALTER Professor Emeritus of Architecture, June, 1964 


B.S., Arch., Washington State University; M.5., Arch., Columbia University. 
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Cartovitz, Gites H._._ _—____ Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, June, 1965 
B.S., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
Corrence, Wituiam Hovuston.._...______ Associate Professor Emeritus of 


Industrial Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


Eaton, W. H.... —_ Associate Professor Emeritus of Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State University. 


Epwarns, CHArLes WesLey ... SS SSSSSRegistrar Emeritus, June, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University. 


Evizonpo, YNDALECIO ANDRES... Associate Professor Emeritus of 
Mechanical Engineering, June, 1966 

B.S.C.E., B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University, 

Gosser, Leo Go _. Professor Emeritus of English, June, 1967 
B.S., Kirksville State College; “Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Grimes, J. C.. Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky, 

Guyton, Faye E. ___ Professor Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, June, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ohio ‘State ‘University. 


Heatn, McKenzie. _..Professor Emeritus of Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, July, 1968 








D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Huntley, Micuer C... SSdDeran Emeritus of Faculties, July, 1968 

ae, Senos College; M.A., Emory University; LL.D., Millsaps College; Litt.D., University 
ami 

Hutsent, Wicsur Hatt ...___ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A.B., University of Missouri. 

irre Lo __.._. Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; | M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Jones, Dan T... Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 1961 
Diploma, Auburn ‘University. 

KUDERNA, JEROME _____ Professor Emeritus of Education, June, 1962 


B.S., M.A., Michigan State University. 


Moore, Joun RIcHARD _......Professor Emeritus of English, 1964 
A.B., Tulane University; AM,, - Ph.D., Harvard University. 





Pitts, joan E. —..__. _ Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, March, 1961 
B.S., E.E., Auburn University, 
REYNOLDs, ALFRED WApE_.___ ~~ Head Professor Emeritus of History and 


Political Science, June, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


RITCHIE, VIRGINIA CORKIN . ___.. Associate Professor Emeritus of Home 
Economics, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S,, University of Kentucky, 


Rosinson, A, JUDE... Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, June, 1967 
B.S., Clemson University; M.A., Emory University. 


Roy, REAraeN B........... Editor Emeritus of Department of Publications, July, 1968 
B.J., University of Missouri. 
Sawac, L. M. - Professor Emeritus of Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
B.S., University of North Carolina; M.S.. Auburn University. 
Saunpexs, Cuarces Rictarp —. Dean Emeritus of the School of Chemistry, July, 1968 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 
SEAL, janes Lewis. = Professor Emeritus of Botany, June, 1963 
S.Ag., Clemson University; M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
SpANN, RANSOM D. _. Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 
B.S.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 
Srio_e, Marion Wacker —._ Sd dDean Emeritus of the School of Home 
Economics, June, 1966 
B.S.. Alabama College; B.S.. M.A., Columbia University. 
Spracue, Acnerr T....... _.__. Associate Professor Emeritus of Electrical 
Engineering, June, 1967 
B.S,, U.S. Naval Academy; MS,, Harvard University. 
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Sturkige, D. G.. Professor Emeritus of Agronomy and Soils, July, 1968 
B.S., Auburn “University; MS., Iowa State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Warp, BENJAMIN PL. Associate Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 


Engineering, July, 1968 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University. 


Ware, LAMAR MIMS... a _Head Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

WatTwoop, VERNON BELL... Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering, June, 1966 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 

WHITE RAYHOND Bie oe-4ce Professor Emeritus of Education, April, 1965 
B.S., —_—_ west Missouri State College; A.B., Drury College; A.M., University of Chicago; 
Ed.D Columbia University. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL STAFF 








ALLcoop, JAmes Louts ._.___.__. Matntenance Custodian Women’s Dormitories, 

ANprews, Ruspy _.__. a Aousemother, Bullard Hall, 1961, 

ALSOBROOK, JULIA a = lms ________ Head Resident, Lupton Hall, 

BALL, JOHN Cooper, Ja..._._..._.______..__..._Director of Nonacademic Personnel, 

B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 

BarkspaLe, Dora. Assistant Head Resident, Sasnett Hall, 

Barrow, WILLIAM Owens... sd Senior Counselor, Student Counseling 
Service, 1948, 


A.B., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Peabody College. 


Barrum, JAMes A... Ss Coordinator of Testing and Research, 
Student Counseling Center, 
B.S.. Lamar State College of Technology; M.Ed., Stephen F. Austin State College. 


Barton, Frema C....... Head Resident of Dana Gatchell Hall, 1956, 

Bear, Roserr J... Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 
B.S., Cornell University; M.B.A., George Washington University. 

Bearp, Linpa M.___.4asistant Food Service Manager, Women's Dining Hall, 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 

Beaty, Mauve Fu Mead Resident, Dowell Hall, 

Beck, Burron C.-C Cvordinator of Counseling, Student Counseling, 
B.S.. Troy State University; M.Ed... Auburn University. 

Beckwith, WiuamM H.W ____ Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

Bexvus, Evizassrn S_..—____.___ nnn Library Assistant, Library, 
A.B., Florence State University. 

BenTLey, CHARLES §. Acting Dean, Student Affairs, 1951, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Bicker, MArcArer E. CT a balating Equipment Supervisor, 

Business Office, 1945, 
Biack, Henry G,, Jr.____._____ Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 
BLAcksSHEAR, DAym WeENDELL oom Programmer, 





B.S., Georgia State College: IBM ‘Education Center. 


BLACKWELL, JENIPHER B.. isckes ___Staff Nurse, Drake Infirmary, 
B.S., University of Colorado “School of Nursing. 





BLAKEY, JUANITA T, =. Assistant to Dean, Dean of Women, 
B.A., Mississippi State College for Women: M.A,, University of Alabama. 
Bone, Wireren O... CT elevision Maintenance Supervisor, 
Educational Television, 1967, 
BowMan, Josern RR... Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Boyne, Joun J... Director of Air University Graduate Program, 


Auburn University at PE AMIGRINENY, 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 


Brackin, GLENN... Television Operation Manager, Educational 
Television, 1960, 

Brapserry, Georce L. — Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

BrapLey, MAry Harr... Ss sss A sistant Dean of Women, Social Center, 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

BrasHer, Rosert C.  Spply Sergeant, Army ROTC, 
§.Sgt., U.S. Army. 

BrinxLey, Grorce W........ —s Administrative Assistant, School of Education, 


B.A., Auburn University. 
Burcess, Joun Rosert_. .  .. Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 


1954 
1968 
1967 
1967 


1968 


1951 


Staff 


Burts, AGNES. Mead Resident of Hollifield Hall, 1964, 
CarneE, Leon D.___.. Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 


CALHOUN, Gussie R.. ~ Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana "Polytechnic Institute. 


CAMP, FRANKLIN Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 
Staff Sgt., U.S. Air Farce. 

















Campsett, Giavys T.. ———a = Head Resident, Keller Hall, 
CAMpseLL, Lestie C.... =A sistant Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 
Carmack, Dorotny D.C Clerk, Drake Infirmary, 
Carcice, Trupy._____. Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
CLARK, “TR ge 5 get niche Army ROTC, 
Staff Sgt., U.S. Army. 
CHAVis, JOB Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 


CLEMENTS, CHARLES W.... —___— Radiation Source Technician, Nuclear Science, 








ConNELL, Puyiius B.S Library Assistant, 1958, 

Coos, Crarence Et __ ___..Director of Auburn Union, 
'B.A., M.A., Birmingham-Southern College. 

CHOIR, FURS itt Secon Director, Magnolia Dormitories, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Corr, RALEIGH CL boratory Mechanician, Physics, 

CULLARS, JosepH W..___ Building Services Supervisor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 

DAvipson, WILLIAM M., JR... —__. Sports Editor, Auburn Athletic Department, 


B.S.,, Auburn University. 
Davaipce, EvetyN _.... Head Resident, Little Hall, 1967, 


Davis, Joun C..._Professional Horseman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
DAwson, Mittarp E,. Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 


DENHOLM, MILDRED _ Library Assistant, Library, 
B.S., Millersville State College. 





— 








Ditwortu, Ben P..______ Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 

Dixon, CAROLYN J. Archives Assistant, Library, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Dopce, Encer H.W CdD irector, Contract and Grant Development, 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S.. Washington University. 

ee ee Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

DUNAWwAY, Georce M,.___.__Coordinator of Evening Program, Auburn 


University at Montgomery, 
B.5., University of Georgia; M.Ed., Mercer University. 


Etiss, CHAntorre §..._____.._§§+=-Evening Supervisor, Drake Infirmary, 1967, 
R.N., Birmingham Baptist Hospital School of Nursing. 
E.us, THeo H.W Computer Scientist, Computer Center, 1960, 


B.A., B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


fan, Faster Go —____._..._ Senior Library Assistant, Library, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College. 


FLEMING, REUBEN W tenet Programmer, Educational Services, 








Fick, GeraLpine SHARPE... ttC(CstsCsC‘( Head Resident, Boyd Hiaall, 

FLourney, Grorce B... .ss« Resident Manager, Plainsman Dormitory, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Foster, Dorris —— _.. Head Resident, Kate Teague Hall, 








B.S., Troy State University. . 
Foster, Georce C ____ Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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FRANKLIN, JAMEs L._. = __. Operations Supervisor, Computer Center, 

Fussert, ANNE A,............— : __Head Resident, Sasnett Hall, 1967, 

Geicer, Swney Es A ssistant Bursar, Business Office, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Gieson, ALrren E.. = ss A eccelerator Technician, Nuclear Science Center, 

GLENN, Wayne C...- Education Training Specialist, Air Force ROTC, 
Staff Sgt., U.S. Air Force. 

GOGGANS, MALLETTE P. Assistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.ILE., “Auburn University. 

Graves, ANNE M...____. Assistant Food Service Manager, Sewell Dining Hall, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

Graves, MILTon L., Jr......___- Administrative Assistant, Buildings and 

Grounds, 1962, 

B.S.1.M., Auburn University. 

Gray, Leon A,, JR. _......_.____Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 

Green, Howarn W..... _. Assistant Supervisor in Vocational Agriculture, 1948, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Grirrin, Jor B _.. Television Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
B.A., University of Alabama. 


Hatcome, Avvin H., Jr. Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


HaAmip, VAsHTIE H. __Assistant Food Service Manager, Terrell Dining Hall, 
B.S,, University of Georgia. 











Hamicron, Donatp Wayne —.. Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 1966 

HANey, Parnes Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 1963 

Harter, Patricia C.. __.. Food Service Manager, Terrell Dining Hall, 1968 
B.S,, Kansas State University, 

Hatcuert, Louise R._..... Chief Switchboard Operator, Buildings and 

Grounds, 1959, 1968 

eS Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1959 

Henry, Pau. W.— __.....Director of Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 1965 

HERREN, FANNIE oe Head Resident of Dunn Hall, 1965 

HockMAN, Warren D. Ynos Instructor, Naval Science, 1965 

LN ee oe Se eee Instrument Maker, Physics, 1964 

Hoop, RicnaArp L.. _. Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 

Hornspy, Jessie Downie —... Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 1960 

Hoskins, DENVER ......—.————~-—+--—-- ——_______----.--___Jnstructor, Army ROTC, 1968 
Sergeant Major, U.S. Army. 

Howargp, Mi.rorap K.-T rine, Athletics, 1948 
B.S.. Auburn University, 

Hupson, FRANK L.... Building Services Supervisor, Auburn Union, 1959, 1963 

Huuine, CHarates H. Internal Auditor, Business Office, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jackson, Horas CG. __Laboratory Mechanician, Physics, 1964 

JACKSON, JACK ANDREW... Radiation Source Technician, Nuclear Science, 1967 

Po Ye a. ae _Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 1956 

JENKINS, Frank W... __ Counselor 111, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 1962 
A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

JENKINS, RALPH H,, JR. Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1966, 1968 
B.B.C., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

JouNsoN, Wenveit, W.........__ Television Cinematographer, Educational 


Television, 1965, 
A.A., University of Minnesota. 


1968 


Staff 
Joury, H. H.W... Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Enginecring, 
Jones, Dittarp F.... . _.__Assistant to the Director, Buildings and Grounds, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Jones, HAnteL . Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 


B.A., Millsaps College; ‘B.D. Duke University; B.C.E., Auburn University. 





Jones, JAmes R._ Se Meat Lab Manager, Animal Science, 
Jones, MATE... Food Service Supervisor, Alumni Dining Hall, 
Jones, Wu.uiaM L,_........-___-_-______Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 
JORDAN, EveLyN WALKER... Assistant Foreign Student Advisor, 


Student Affairs, 1964, 
B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn University. 





Jumper, JAMEs W., JR. Assistant Campus Foreman, Building and Grounds, 

Junko, Jake Supply Sergeant, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant, US. Army. 

Ketiey, Earnw Ho. Personnel and NESEP Yeoman, 
Chief Yeoman, U.S. Navy. 

KENT, Leste Lucnre ——_____.... Assistant Supervisor of Women's Dormitories, 

Kinc, Lester C...... .---._ Supervisor of Photographic Services, 1949, 

Kikkwoop, Atice P._.. Administrative Assistant and Payroll Accountant, 


Business Office, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


KLASE, NORMAN N,.. __Senior Personnel Assistant, University Personnel, 1966, 

Knapp, Byron §., M.D. Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S., M.D., Wayne State ‘University. 

LAKIN, EuizaseTH B.s— -_....__ Assistant Payroll Accountant, Payroll Office, 

LANtER, SipNeY Education Training Specialist, Army ROTC, 
Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. 

Leary, BArsara K.. mccanbeaas Personnel Assistant, Personnel Office, 
B.A., College of St. Teresa. 

Lepnetter, Harowp O.....—- Television Studio Technical Supervisor, 

Educational Television, 1963, 
Lepperter, Lowe... Activities and Foreign Students Adviser, 1964, 


B.S., Auburn University; B.D., New Orleans Theological Seminary. 
PA A —————————E nu. ssistant Head, Boyd Hall, 
LeiscHuck, GeRaup S............ __.. Director of Institutional Research, 


Institutional Research, 1963, 
A.B., M.A., Colorado State College; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Lewis, Homer N._..__.._ Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Likins, Frovp L., Jr. 
Captain, U.S. Army, 





Instructor, Army ROTC, 
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Lirriz,. Fav, Hy. _Acting Registrar, Auburn University al Montgomery, 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Lorn, HArotp FF. ___ Commutation Uniform Custodian, Air Force ROTC, 

Lovvorn, Kaye F. é _ Editor of The Alumnews, 1965, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

Lowe, Rovert Henry. Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Lyons, Marjory D. _Senior Library Assistant, Library, 
A.B., Oberlin College; MS., “University ‘of Wisconsin; Ph.D., State University of Towa. 

MAINS, CHARLES. SS Accountant, Business Office, 
B.S., Kent State University, 

MANNING, Bitty R, _ Director of Civil Defense Advisory Center, 


Engineering Extension Service, 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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MarTIN, Heren N. _.Editorial Assistant, Engineering Experiment Station, 1962, 
B.A., Auburn University. 


McCarty, Mary L......__.d Administrative Secretary and Secretary to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 
Oe i 8 AN, AS | ED te he 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


McCummiskey, S. DW ————— ten MSV ECLOT, LED Y FOOT Cr, 
Chief Quartermaster, US. Navy. 








MoGes;. Looe. ——___.-...___—_Instructor, Army ROTC, 
Master Sgt., U.S. Army. 
McGoweN, Drusi1aA Boone Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 
McINNis, SAM P._____. Supply Store Manager, Auburn University at Montgomery, 
B.S., University of Alabama. 
McLain, WYNELLE ti“ (ttt(CW ead «Resident, Glenn Hall, 


MeEApows, JAMES A... SS CLaboratory Mechanician, Textile Engineering, 
Meptin, Lex A. __.Television Producer Director, Educational Television, 


Mims, WILLIAM Henry... Superintendent of Maintenance and 
Operations, Buildings and Grounds, 








B.S., Auburn University. 





Mircuum, Lintane R._. -wl.ibrary Assistant, Reserve Room, 1961, 
aes Library Assistant, Library, 
B.A., Huntingdon College. 
Mockrmce, ELEANOR —........ Library Assistant, Library, 
B.A,, University of Florida. 
Moon, BENJAMIN W...__.. Farm Foreman, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Moore, CLARENCE TRUMAN ......... Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 
Engineering, 
BN EEE Technical Assistant, Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., Westchester State College; B.S., University of Florida. 
Morcan, Dorotuy F...___..__. Catering Coordinator, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1962, 
B.S., Alabama College. 
Morcan, Georce H.-S Instructor, Navy ROTC, 
Chief Storekeeper, U.S. Navy. 
Morris, MicHae, H....._ Assistant Flectrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
A.B., Samford University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
MULLINS, MARION DeWitt... Administrative Assistant, Chemistry 
Department, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
NELSON, CARLTON Eucene _....__._.._.__..______Glass Blower, Chemistry, 1958, 
Newtson, L. V. Dasson _....____ Assistant Processing Mechanician, Textile 
Technology, 1963, 
Nesmitu, Wooore R.__._ Assistant Construction Engineer, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1961, 
O'Brien, JAmes F., Jr. Assistant Director, Engineering Extension 
Service, 1957, 


B.M.E., M.M.E., Auburn University. 
—_-__ fead Resident, Letitia Dowdell Hall, 


Parker, JAMes C.__ Assistant Director, Admissions Office, 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.A., Auburn University. 


Patrerson, Raymonn A... Senior Laboratory Mechanician, Industrial 
Laboratoreis, 1946, 


PALMER, BEATRiceE M 








PAUL, Marion D.. 
B.A., College of St. Catherine. 
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PAULY, BuRTON__ SE I Instructor, Navy ROTC, 1966 
Chief Machinist Mate, US. Navy. 
Pavetec, Dorotny G. Senior Library Assistant, Auburn University 


at Montgomery, 1968 
B.A., Samford University. 


Peak, Bruce L..-.-_-_ Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1960 
Peak, Wittiam FL. _. Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 
B.S.1.M., M.S.M.E., "Auburn “University. 
Perrus, WANbA G........._....._ Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1967 
Puitours, Ernest A,_ ee prerrreeee Bursar, Business Office, 1964, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Prrts, CAROLYN. CA sistant Program Director, Auburn Union, 1967 
Pore, LurHer M..... Stockroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 1959 
PoweELL, Mrs. CiInperevrA C..... . Supervisor of Women's Dormitories 
Dean of Women's Staff, 1947 
POWELL, PATTI 02 ence Head Resident, Keller Hall, 1968 
PRATHER, MAry M.. le Food Service Manager, 1968 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Pryor, O_uie Clype —____ ..... Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1960 
Pucu, Witaur H.___ —.... ..... Manager, Small Animal Clinic, 1955, 1966 
PULLEN, TOMMY. Programmer, Business Office, 1967 
BS., Mississippi State University. 
PuTNAM, Ronerr F.,. ___.. Processing Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1959 
Quituin, JAMes RR. Manager, Chemistry Supply Store, 1948, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; B.S., Northwestern University. 
Ramsey, Joun S............. Leader, Alabama Cooperatwe Fishery Research 


Unit, Zoology-Entomology, 1967 
B.S., Cornell University: Ph.D., Tulane University. 


Ray, Lutner G..._ Maintenance Custodian, Caroline Draughon Village, 1960, 1965 

Reeve, MINERVA S.C Hern Resident, Noble Hall, 1968 

REEVES, FRANK —___.... sing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. _ 

REYNOLDS, WILLIAM J... Technical Assistant, Botany & Plant Pathology, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Bier Burts ee _______ Internal Auditor, Business Office, 1963 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

Rivers, MYRA............_._... Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1967 

RoBerson, THOMAS A. Program Director, Auburn Union, 1967, 1968 
B.LE., Auburn University. 

Roserts, Cuarres B..._...... Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Ropen, Resecca H.......__ Graduate School Registrar, Graduate School, 1956, 1968 


B.S., Auburn University. 


RosaMonn, Ciara 1... —__-__.__- Head Auburn Hall, 1968 


Rusu, KATHRYN S.... Food “Director, «Sine Hall Service, 1949, 1951 
B.S., M.S... Auburn University. 

SANDA, FRANCIS M...._-———- Ticket Clerk-Accountant, Athletic Department, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University, 

SANFoRD, WituiAM B...... Director, Birmingham Office, Engineering 


Extension Service, 1952, 1967 
B.M.E., M.M.E., Auburn University. 
SARGENT, RALPH tt, eee Instructor, Navy ROTC, 1968 
GySergeant, “Marine "Corps. 
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SCARBOROUGH, Peccy G._. Budget Clerk, Business Office, 1967, 1968 
sscoerns # ee tre exeen ~~... Television Art and Staging Supervisor, 1967 
Setters, Lewis L. _..... Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Aubum University. 
SHook, Atice W.. _... _ Supervisor, Stenographic Services, 1966, 1967 
Sistey, Gricssy THomas, Jn. _....... Electronics Technician, Electrical 
Engineering, 1943, 1961 
Simmons, Extprince C., M.D. .... Assistant Director of Student Health, 1960 
B.S., M.D., University of Virginia, 
Sims, BeNNeTT......_____.____. ___ Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 
Smith, DONALD W... : —_—__—........_ Instructor, Army ROTC, 1968 
Master Sgt., US. Army. 
SmitH, IVERSON TT... Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
SmitH, Marian B.S .. Head ~Resident, Duncan Hall, 1966, 1967 
SmyTH, Henry A..____ Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 1960 
Snow, Metvin L...._____.__. Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 1957 
SpEAKE, Dan W...._____... Leader, Alabama Cooperative Wildlife Research 


Unit, Zoology-Entomology, 1955, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Spray, Bucy J...  — 
Armorer, U.S. Army. 
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Instructor, Army ROTC, 1968 


STALLWoRTH, TOM A.W Assistant Registrar, 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 
STABLER, NorA DEAN ____ Assistant Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1965, 1967 


A.B., Huntingdon College. 


STeEwartT, Rosse 


noe mae Head Resident, Knapp Hall, 1966 
B.F.A., Phillips University. 


STONE, JAMES _..... _—........ Television Production Manager, 1968 
B.A., David ‘Lipscomb ‘College. 

Srory, Danter Bossy _ Electronics Technician, Nuclear Science Center, 1967 

STory, ELEANOR... TR Head Resident of Graves Hall, 1965 

STRONG, Howarp _..........__.._. Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering, 1947, 1960 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn ‘Univensity; Ed.D., Columbia University. 

STRONG, Rosert Bryant __— High School Relations and Pre-College 


Counseling Officer, 1962, 1967 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 


Sustert, Pear SS. “Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1961, 1967 
B.S., Alabama College: M.S., Auburn University. 

Suce, Etnex J.——_____ Head of Women’s Housing, 1957, 1968 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University. 

Succ, WittiAM C._.... nn Assistant to Dean, Pharmacy, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University, 

SWEENEY, JOSEPH W......... .. Coordinator of Mental Health, Student Counseling, 1968 
A.S.T.P., University of Idaho; B.A. St. Johns University: M.Ed.. Auburn University. 

TAYLor, Epwarp B.. .. Adviser to Fraternities, Student Affairs, 1957, 1967 


B.5., Davidson College; BS. North Carolina State University; M.A,, Columbia University, 
Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 


Taytor, WiLKA B.. __... Supervisor Campus Mail Service, Buildings and 

Grounds, 1952, 1965 
Trurston, Mitton C..______ Equipment and Plant Manager, Athletics, 1946, 1950 
Tisrs, CAROLE. Food Service Manager, Sewell Dining Hall, 1967, 1968 


B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
Tipps, Francis E. - Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 1966 


Staff 
Tucker, Inez Jones ._....—............ Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Turner, Micnart D.. — Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 
VANDERGRIFT, FRANK... Director, Co-operative Education, Engineering 


Extension Service, 1964, 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 


Wapbe, Ropert L.._____ Television Maintenance Supervisor, Educational 
Television, 1966, 
Ware, Rosert E...... Chief Engineer, Educational Television, 1959, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Wacprop, RutH C...._ ............ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 
WALKER, EpwaArp EAR _.. _Systems Programmer, Computer Center, 1962, 
B.S.C.E., Auburn University, 
WALKER, JOE MARTIN |... Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 
Watton, Joun H.W... Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Ot ae. a _...Head Resident of Dobbs Hall, 
WEBSTER, MARGARET NUNN... Food Service Manager, Food Service, 1960, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
WeELLs, Grorce W.. __....______ Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Engineering, 
Wurman, J. M............... Mechanical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
WHITELAW, ELEANOR _.-_— —___ ~_ Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WHITMAN, Jessie C.........  ____ Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1952, 
Witsorn, WILLIAM EL... Data Processing Manager, Educational Services, 
Wiiper, EvizaserH S...- —ttitsti‘( CHa 2Resident of Lane Hall, 1929, 
Witkins, MARTHA W... . Head Resident of Owen Hall, 
WILKINSON, Bessie B,_................. Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 1962, 
Wituiams, Duptey O........ Television Program Director, Educational 


Television, 1966, 
B.A,, University of Kentucky. 


WitusaMs, L. B,._. Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 
B.S.. Troy State University; M.S,.. Peabody College. 


Wituts, Wooprow — ___..... Assistant Mechanical Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1963, 
Witson, Jack O., Ja... Gampus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
Witson, VERNA M._ memes ea _..Head Resident of Alumni Hall, 
Wincate, Henry T................... Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1927, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WinsTeap, Ernest G. ds NCOIC Cadet Records, Air Force ROTC, 
Worker, Gerarp G.. _... Assistant to the Dean, School of Education, 
B.S., Creighton University; M.A., Georgetown University, 
Woop, Bio Ruth... ce eee, Senior Library Assistant, Library, 1965, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WORTHINGTON, JACK om Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
Wrient, Cary Duncan Property Custodian, Large Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1948, 
Waicur, LuNeat D.. RN. Superintendent of Nurses, Drake Infirmary, 19411, 
YERKEY, JAMES. _. Sergeant Major, Atr Force ROTC, 


Sergeant Major. US. Air Force. 
Younc, Jor Frank . Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engimerring, 


1959 
1967 


1965 
1963 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF' 


Harry M. Pumrotr, A.B., Ph.D. D.D., LL.D., President 
Ben T. Lanham, Jr, BS, MS., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
Epwin V. SMITH, BS., MS., Ph.D., Director 
R. D. Rouse, B.S., MS., Ph.D., Associate Director 
C. F. Stmmons, BS., MS. Ph.D., Assistant Director 
Tom E. Cortey, BS., MS., (P.E.), Assistant Director for Outlying Units 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


YEAcER, J. H.. —....Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., \Apborn “University; ‘Ph.D., “Purdue University. 

I, Oe 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Dante, Mo Fo — __....... Professor, 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; MS., “University of T of Tennessee. 

Wits, ‘Mowns SS , Profentt; 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., "Purdue University. 
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B.S., Murray State University; MS., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Bett, S. C.. = —__._... Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


DUNKELBERGER, J. E... a ——_____.Associate Professor, 1962 
A.B., Franklin and } Marshall College; M.S., ‘Pennsylvania Stave University; Pb.D., Mississippi 
State University. 

McCoy, Epwarp W.. —— Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph. D., “University ot Tennessee, 


VAN LANDINGHAM, CALVIN LL... a Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College: M.A., Mississippi State ‘University. 
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B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Oe a we A 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
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B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Agricultural Engineering 











Kummer, F. A..____.. Head of Department (P.E.), 1935, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

2 oe .___..... Associate Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Renou, EF. S$. A ssaciate Professor (P-E.), 1949, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., Iowa State University. 

Rou, C. A... Associate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 1956 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

EE a a ee ee a Associate Professor (PE.), 1937, 1947 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

HERMANSON, RONALD E... —_.ttt8\—_—Mssistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 

LaLon, W. F._ io ~~... 4ssistant Professor, 1968 
B.Agr.Sc., ‘University College. (Dublin): MS. ~ Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa 

University. 

Koon, Jor L_ a Assistant Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn ‘University. 

ge! A ee a 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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B.S., Auburn University. 
‘As of January 1, 1969. 
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Smrtu, D. M.......__ ---vvvvmnvnervnneee i¢ld Superintendent, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Cooper, A. W.. _..Director, National Tillage (28), (Coop 

(PE.), ( UsDa 1989, 1958 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. Michigan State Universi 

AE Pi ree cA TIC MIE Sicinies (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S,, Michigan State University; M.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

Crapre., THoomas W...  . A ricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1967 
BS,, M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Gi, W. R. rm rer: 














Ciliary “ Soil Scientist OES ae ee = 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D 


HeEnprick, J. G._ _ __. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 














Pratuer, O, CCK lectromic Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 

Reaves, C. A, —............—...._—.— Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), Misi 1951 
B.S., Auburn ‘University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Auburn Uni 

pares; DB fine es __Agricultural Engineer (Coop. rear 1964 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University, 

Taytor, Heywarp T., Jr... Civil Engineer (Coop. USDA), (P-E.), 1961 
B.C.E., Auburn University. 

TAyLor, J. H._....___....._ Agricultural Engineer aco USDA), (PE.), 1962, 1964 
B.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University 

Trouse, A. C., Jr.—__— —as Soil Scientist yeas i USDA), 1964 
BS. a envenany of California; MS., University of California, Davis; University of 

aw 

Morr, Paut A... ___ Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop. USDA), 1962 

Agronomy and Soils 

ENSMINGER, L. E.__. coe 7 ' , 1944, 1966 
B.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

eg 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California. 

oo AD | ee en TOPEIION, | 1900,| 1SOE 


B.S... MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., .. Comell University. 


oy Tet Sb Co ee ee ee ee 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


VO a ae eee ee ‘ Professor, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D., .D., Cornell University. 


HOveLAND, Cart S.. a ee, Ss ti Ab 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


__..__. Professor, 1946, 1959 











Ronee, . FWARS: Bsc ene ——_» —_ Professor, 1942, 1966 
BS. Virsiola Polytechnic Institute; MS., ~ Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State 
niversity, 


Scarsprook, CLARENCE E_. ___ Professor, 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., “North | Carolina State State University. 





Weiny 9 tee ____—-_ Professor, 1989, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; | Ph.D., Pt Purdue “University. 

0 | ee sf _.__ Associate Professor, 1949, 1953 
BS., Auburn University; | M.S... Cornell University. 

Jounson, Witey C., Jr. — — Associate Professor, 1957 
BS. Wake Forest College; B.S. M.S., North Carolina State University, Ph.D., Cornell 
niversity 

TuurRLow, ibe Ati a Associate Professor, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; 'Ph.D., "Michigan State University, 

BEennetrT, ALLISON C, wd ssistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; ‘Ph.D., Aubum University. 

Berry, CHarces D.. =f aed Assistant Professor, 1968 


B.S., Texas AKM ‘University; MS. Ph.D., >., Purdue University. 
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BucHANAN, GALE A. — ee Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; ‘Ph.D. lowa_ State University. 

Evans, C. E..— Assistant Professor, 1955, 1957 
B.S., Abilene " Christian College: MS., “Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

FAjeK, B. F.. Sais _.___ Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., Texas ARM ‘University; M.S., “Ph.D. ‘Auburn University. 

Kinc, C. C., Jr. __.... Assistant Professor, 1952, 1954 
BS.., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North “Carolina State University. 

SHARMAN, G. T., JR..— Lo je tte oan Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 

LANGForD, J. W... _. Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Berry, Ropert FF. my 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Carpen, Emmetr LW ——_ 
B.S., Auburn University. 


ee 








EAson, Joun T- a 
B.S., Auburn University 

Maes, SUEY Don... Instructor, 1967 

, Oklahoma State ‘University; MS., ., Purdue t University. 

pea ‘Sinsane ee ae MN 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

McCoamicx, Rossrt F., Jr.— —————__._._Insinuctor, 1966 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 

Parks, JOHN P, a SS eel TTS, TSE 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

nanasaciar, GerRatp W. ———— <x __ Instructor, 1968 
B.S., Tennessee Technological “University. 

Wy Rp, Ce a a a en AD 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Doss, B. D.- Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S. Auburn t University. 

Huck, Morris G.____ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 


B.S., M.S., University of Ilinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


KAPPELMAN, A. J., JR. — ___Research Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
aa awe State University; MS., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
niversity 


wl a ed a 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





Soil Scientist (Coop, USDA), 1962 





Mixon, AusreY C,_ _._. Research Agronomist (Coop, USDA), 1957 
B.S., University of Georgia; M rw North Carolina State University: Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Pearson, R. W. +e ____.. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Sueruerp, Raymonp LL. _Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Ouachita Baptist College; M.S., “University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Tayior, Howarp M.. __...__ Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Texas Technological | College: ec: Ph.D., "University of California. 

UNpeRwoop, Ciype VV. Research Assistant (USDA), 1967 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Animal Health Research 


Kinc, Netson BL. nog ey a anetor, unr 
BS., D.V.M.. MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Animal Science 

Warren, W. M.. cent ._Head of Department, 1955, 1957 


B.S., Michigan State University: M.S., Texas AKM University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
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PUTIN Ha 0 i ee tren en VOfessor, 1953, 1955 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.S. Texas AKM University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


PATTERSON, Troy B.. .. —_.._... Professor, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph. D., Texas ARM University, 








*SmmencTH, D. Ro. —~——tttM/umni Professor, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

PRADA, RAL) Bi oe —... Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., * Texas ARM University. 

HurrMan, Dace L... = 4 tt dissaciate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S,, Cornell University; M. S., Ph. D., "University of Florida. 

Parks, PAut F.W Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas AkM University. 





SmitnH, R. C.. koshs a... Alumni Associate Professor, 1961, 1968 
B.S., Elmhurst College; M. ry Ph.D., University of Ulinois College of Medicine. 

SureLps, Roserr P’. . a ee ___ Assistant Professor, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of “Arkansas. 

a oan dissociate Professor, 1950 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of “Missouri. 

Toca, .H. Fo Aoriote Profastor,. 1949, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Turney, D. M.. — es. Ys ect ns ae ssociate Professor, 1940, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S.. University of ‘Illinois. 

Wicerns, E. L.... nm Associate Professor, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; | Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Daron, HarLow H. — Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., University of Oklahoma: Ph.D., _ University of Illinois. 

Meanows, G. B. . Assistant Professor, 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., " University of - Flurida. 

Cotnins, JAMEs C.J ee ee 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN P___. I, TE ay 
B.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 

1). 0 | Eee eee Ee 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 


Botany and Plant Pathology 


ee ee ____._.___Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
B.S., University of Kentucky: M.S., North ‘Carolina. State University; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota. 

ON RS, Professor, 1954, 1955 
B.A., M.A., University of California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., University of Maryland. 





oo ee ae Professor, 1954, 1967 
BS, Loubisns Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D.. University of 
OT a i a re.) Proremer,s i967, 1585 


B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Mlinois U University; MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Davis, Norman D, _... Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph. Ph. D., , Ohio State University. 


Dim; Usean Boo _ Professor, 1952, 1963 


B.A., Miami University (Ohio); M. ve . Harvard University; Ph.D., North Carolina State Uni: 
versity. 


FuNDERBURK, H. H., JR.. ee ee | A 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; 1 Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Criark, E, M.. eee eerereerseeee a _ SS0CIate Professor, 1956, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

GUpDAUSKAS, Rosert T.__. Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
B.S., Eastern Lllinois State University; MS., Ph.D., University of Iinois. 


*On leave. 
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Kieprer, Exvizasern L.W  —  —esesCFeFsFsSSSsFSCSC A ststant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., Duke University. 

LATHAM, ARCHIE J. == sistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., University of Ilinoia. 

Pt 0 ee GR 
B.Sc.(Honors), Ph.D., University of Sheffield, 

Ropricuez, KABANA RE eeeeaeesssesessssssssSSSSsSSCssssSC(C sistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

a Ee (| ae | 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Soemats, | Feaxanoo. J .——$_ J stoucior, 1908 
B.S., University of Havana; M.S., Auburn University. 

eS. eee —____Nematologist (Coop. USDA), 1965 


B.A., San Jose State College. 


Dairy Science 

Apimer, Bo Meet el Of Devarterat,, VO? 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Se ony ee ee ee 
B.S., lowa State University; M.S., Obio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Hawkins, G. E., Jr. ._.____. Se 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; MS., University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Carolina 
State University. 


McCaskey, THomas A... eet eerie —aenpnipe an neem estes Pepigsaag, | T5Gr 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Rotuins, G. H,—. 2. Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia "Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 








Ce oP A a 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Forestry 








DEVALL, Witaur B._ it OS of Department (RF.), 1946, 1951 
B.S., Syracuse University; MS., University of Florida 








Garmin, G. I Tears Sey (RF.), 1948, 1952 
B.S., M.S., University ‘of ‘Idaho; Ph.D., Yale University. 

Goccans, J. F..... a <<a TOSI (IGF) 3967, 1960 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Fhonbierwi,. Be Vs ee Progr’ (ILE) 1868. F957 


B.S., Mitosis State University: MS., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State Uni- 


JOHNSON, a Wea. incissheicagane TN Sora et 1950, Leer 
B.S., University of New "Hampshire; M-F., LF., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse U 


Bisuis, EvANGELOS J.. ne — Associate ses yee 
B.F,, University of Thessaloniki: MF, DF, Yale University. 


CARTER, MAson C eS  —...... Associate Professor (RF.), 1960, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F.. Duke University. 

















Posty, H. G._ sue SS __Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 

SomBeRG, Semour [.Asistant Professor (R.F.), 1968 
B.S.F., Iowa State University; M.F., D.F., Duke University. 

Wuirrte, §, D... Ss StsC A ciate Professor (RF.) (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
B.S., M.F., University of Michigan. 

Beats, Harotn OO.  CA SSistant Professor (RF .), 1960 


BS.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Biytu, Ameire CC. _ | ___—_ Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.A., , PhD. . University of California. 


Deve, Faeyr te  ,—_—____ Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic ‘Institute: Ph.D., West Virginia University. 
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DeBrunner, L. FE. eae Assistant Professor (RF.), 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M. r ‘Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 

ee = ee _ Assistant Professor (R.F.), 1959, 1964 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State “College; Ph.D,, Duke University, 

Livincston, K. W.. Assistant Professor (R.F.), 1948, 1949 
B.S,, University of South Carolina; M, F., Duke ‘University, 

iste, £5... ee nn sistant Professor (RF .), 1957 


B.S., University of Georgia; M. F., Duke ‘University. 


Women, Ce acacia a bara ttt hit avec oconnidemmmndihannens a ee 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. 





Home Economics 


Compton, Norma H. ————e tutsen— Head of Department, 1968 
A.B., George Washington University: M.S., Ph.D. University of Maryland. 
Davis, Evizaseru Y.— 5 __—_______—-Professor, 1957, 1966 


B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Hooson, Norma GAUKFER. ee 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., “ph.D., “Florida State “University. 


VAN DE MARK, MILpRep S._ ne vee Professor, 1938, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A, ~ Columbia. “University, 


Professor, 1964, 1967 








Barton, ANN Hussey — = Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., “Florida State University. 

Morton, Sue Brakesitt—_._. __..._ Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's ‘University, 

HAmip, HASSAN A, Assistant Professor, 1965, 1968 
B.S., Fresno State College; M. S., M Montana State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
ag CODE 8 ee ape ee a fn i PETE g AE 

B.S., Taiwan Prov. Chung- Hsing University; M.S S., Auburn University, 
Horticulture 





Peaks, DoNAtp Yo Head of Department, 1966 
B.S.. M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D.. Cornell University. 


Amuinc, Harry J. < e en Professor, 1958, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S... “University of Delaware: Ph.D.. Michigan State University. 





GREENLEAF, W. H.____-_ aa I 
B.S., Ph.D., University of California at it Berkeley. 

tones, (AN ta. ee) 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Ox Haar eo. Pine AO ce TO, SR ED Professor, 1947, 1962 


B.S., Auburn University; MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Harris, Huserr ___ Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Norton, Josern D..—— -— —..... Associate Professor, 1960, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Jounson, W. A. Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C.. Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., “Ph.D., “University ‘of Marvland. 


Marcus, Karen A... : 
B.S., Auburn University, 





sr eee ee 


owe eee 








ee eee ee ee 


____ Instructor, 1968 


- - edad 
+ oe ee eee oe eer 








Martw, WC. je —F# i irc, ISG, TEES 
BS., Auburn University. 
Mra, todser ‘02... Oo ee ee eee 


B.S., M.S., Clemson University. 


Turnex, Jack L.______.. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Turner, CHartes M ee 
B.S., Auburn University. 


ee  nstructor, 1955, 1959 





+++ 
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Bryce, Harrison M.u 00 Rel Superintendent, 1967, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Poultry Science 

Moorr, CLaupe H. —-._...Head of Department, 1956, 1959 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., “Kansas. State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 











So De a ae ——————— ae Professor, 1930, 1949 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
EncAg, 5S. A... eee Professor, 1947, 1950 
at Sterlin College; M.S... Kansas. ‘State “University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin; Sc.D., 
ing 

i ae ee Sew a -e——-_Professor, 1958, 1967 

7 Bl a of New Mexico; MS. New “Mexico State University: Ph.D, Kansas State 
n 

RIODDORAKS (Ts CGreenseteencssessscse _--v»verenenemenveennd ssociate Professor, 1939, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn. University. 

Jounson, L. W._____ Associate Professor, 1948, 1955 
A.B., Cornell College; M.S., Auburn. University; Ph.D., Texas AkM University, 

McDanter, Garner R. ——_____......_ Associate Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ‘Ph.D., "Kansas ‘State University. 

Brewer, Rosert N. ne Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Publications 

Wate, J. Hersert_..............................—.Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McGraw, E. L._ —_~_+__t_—<dead of Department, 1941, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

STEVENSON, R. E.. tt essociate Editor, 1955, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Harwoop, Josern D. a eee TP 


B.S., Texas ARM University. 


Research Data Analysis 


Patrerson, R. M, —____—_. Professor, 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University ‘of Florida; “PhD., . Pennsylvania State University. 

McGuirer, Jonn A. cpueetinnewertaneenenie es SaOleseer. Looe 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

Zoology-Entomology 

Agant, F, 6.—.......— lead of Department, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Towa State University. 

Denpy, Joun Strives —__ + —__....._.. Professor, 1947, 1957 


B.S., Presbyterian College; M. ie "University ty of N North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Hays, Kirsy Lee. gllteeddidioe __.....Professor, 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn “University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


LAwrencr, J. M. —_-—. Professor, 1941, 1963 
B.S... M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., . Iowa ‘State "University. 








RAmMskyY, Jonn S. _ Leader, Fishery Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1967 
B.S., Cornell University; “PRD., Tulane University. 

SpEAKF, DAN W. Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1955, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 

Swincie, H. S. ie ...—.Alumni Research Professor, 1929, 1968 
B.S., M.S.. Se.D., Ohio State University, 

Co! SO Se ee a _Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 


B.S.. Western Carolina College: MS., “North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana 
State University. 


Bass, Max H. — _..... Associate Professor, 1957, 1967 
B.S., Troy State University; MS., PhD., ~ Auburn “University. 
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Bercer, Ropert S.. 6b es ~_~_vtt_Mssociate Professor, 1963 
B.S,, M.S., Texas ARM University; Ph.D. Cornell University. 
CUNNINGHAM, Hucuw B,.W. Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


ee EE EE SH Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


wey, W, D..t, ———<——— a ——_ Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 


Moss, Donovan D._. SS SSS SSS 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 











PeaTinet, (E,W ee ee | Praressor, 3631; 1568 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 

SHeiL, E. WAYNE ____...__ SEE —eFFesesesfseFEFeAzociotQo] Professor, 1952, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Estes, PAUL M.. A a = ee a 
B.Sc., Purdue "University; Ph.D., University of California. 

Avery, Riis Te ee NE | Presser, ioe 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

CRI AMO (PROPER: Bee TA istant Professor, 1967 
nee AS apa Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Pbh.D., Mississippi State 

niversi 


GREENE, Ks | a Assistant Professor, 1963, 1964 
B.A., Rice University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 





Hitt, Epwarp P., If. Ss sistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Kousko.texkas, Costas A... Assistant Professor, 1967 


B.S,, University of Thessaloniki; M.S., , University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


lo a A Assistant Professor, 1964, 1967 
B.S,, Mississippi Southern University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


SMITHERMAN, RENFORD O.. Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., ‘North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Sricxney, Henny N...._ at ee 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 








ee 
B.S., North Carolina State University. 

Pie Gane B.S SS I, 
B.S,, M.S., North Carolina State University. 

SGeirmnrrurine.. Ss a ti ee eee ere ee 


B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., Auburn University. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 


Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 
A SE a er ae 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Grimes, HAroww W., Ja. Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


CARLTON, C.. C.—— 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Suoat, Kenneru C. A sistant Superintendent, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


Yates, Harown F.. 
B.S., Auburn University, 











a ee ee ee 


Superintendent, 1948 





Superintendent, 1931, 1959 





— 
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Barrett, J. E., Jr.  __trl-/j/ssistant Superintendent, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 





a ee Se eee ctalin ll eemensenSoces-aniisianesesioascaat a OUTER RETR, Bee 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 

FowLer, Wituiam ECA istant Superintendent, 1965 
B.S., Berry College. 

Watson, W. J.____— Assistant Superintendent, 1958 


B.S.. Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


Tawar. i... hee Superintendent, 1958, 1962 


B.S., Auburn University. 





Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 





MATION, =f Superintendent, 1929, 1945 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University “of Vermont. 
Burcess, Hoyr E. Assistant Superintendent, 1967 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


GISSENDANNER, S, EE. _—__———ESeFeeFSFsesesSSSSsSFMMsSFsFStuberintondent, 1941, 1946 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Lester, Howarp C,. . Assistant Superintendent, 1958 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 











Bosrcx, J. K. Superintendent, 1937, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Weastrr, W. B.C 8istant Superintendent, 1958, 1965 


B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


Moore, Rosert A., Jr. __ Ts Staperintendent, 1959, 1969 
B.S., M. of Auri.: Auburn University. 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 

Baocoen, C. A. Ss heviniendent, 1987, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Ivey, Henry W.. —_—_— i ssistant Superintendent, 1960, 1966 


B.S., Auburn ‘University, 


STARLING, J. G.——_____ 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


Assistant Superintendent, 1948 


nh | Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University; ‘Ph.D... University of Wisconsin. 
DriskeLL, NATHAN A.W sistant Superintendent, 1967 


B.S., Louisiana State University. 
Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


RICHARDSON, J. Wo : __ Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


GLAzE, Frep T. ne uperintendent (Prattville), 1954, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University, 
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OTHER STAFF 


Apkins, W. P. Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering (Coop, USDA), 

BARNETT, JouN W, Chemical Analyst, Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

Brack, A. L.___ —— ..Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

BRADLEY, GLENDA G. . Electron Microscopist, Poultry Science, 1962, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Brinson, Larry Machinist, Agricultural Engineering, 

Cottum, Dovarp R.. Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 

Crow, Paut E._ __ Maiaget, Pesticide Research Facility, Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

ELLINGTON, CLAupeE §, _...... Assistant Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

Fincuer, Staney EE. Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
FLANAGAN, Cornetia S.___ Senior Laboratory Technician, Poultry Science, 1942, 





FLANAGAN, GEorGE D.. __.......Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
Formsy, MILTON Ca boratory Stores Attendant, Forestry, 
Garpner, Doris E. ____Senior Clerk, Poultry Science, 1949, 
GARRETT, FRANK —._____ Assistant in Horticulture (Gulf Coast Substation 
at Fairhope), 
Goipen, Cyam TT... s—s Maintenance Custodian, Animal Disease Research, 
Gray, Ciuirron B. ...... _.____. Assistant Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 
HEARN, WituiaM H.-S ystems Analyst, 1950, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Horne, ELeANoR Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 
HunTeR, Roperr C.. Technical Assistant, Zoology-Entomology, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Jones, JAmMes RR. __.Meats Laboratory Manager, Animal Science, 1962, 
Jones, Leste J. et een Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
Jones, Mane... Program Assistant (Coop. USDA), Agricultural 


Engineering, 1939, 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.S., Auburn University. 








NOMeS. Sy. Stee Assistant Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
LANCASTER, MAYO. Assistant Foreman, Dairy Science, 1952, 
Lepserter, A. J. — — Technical Assistant, Forestry, 
Matuison, M. C.F ~Foreman, 1942, 
McCAIN, JAsPerR T.W. —e Technical Assistant, Horticulture, 
McHarcur, Pere Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
McMurtry, Betty_______ Administrative Aide (Coop. USDA), OE, 1980. 
Parr, Henry W. ————— _ Assistant Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 
SANDA, PAULA P..  SSenior Secretary, Administration, 1965, 
Scaces, WitniaM L.. © Electronics Technician, Agricultural Engineering, 
Sipes, Dewey. TT ae ____ Technical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
Secrest, S. J., JR. ST echnical Assistant, Agronomy and Soils, 
STEVENSON, FRANCES S$. Statistical Assistant, 1965, 
Tippins, Frances E. séFinaancial Assistant, Administration, 1929, 
WILKINSON, LAMAR... SM erdsman, Animal Science, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Harry M. Pumprorr, A.B., Ph.D, D.D., LL.D., President 


ROBERTSON, Frep R,, JR. — —_.._..Vice President for Extension and 














Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1959, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 
Jones, RAtpuH R. Associate Director, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., Michigan ‘State University. 
Tayior, W. H.. —————————___asistant Dirdctor, 1946, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., EdD., Cornell University. 
WarrREN, Hoyt M,. _ _____ Assistant Director, 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., Ed.D., Cornell "University. 
COLEMAN, Mary E, _... Assistant Director for Women's Work, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn Univenity; M.A., Columbia University. 
SR A) 2a _....Assistant to the Director, 1935, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., ‘Comell University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Reaves, R. M....__... __..... Assistant to the Director, Field Service, 1927, 
B.S., Auburn | University. 
WituramMs, H. Farner ___... Head, Management Service, 1945, 
A.B., Birmingham -Southern “College. 
Horn, Rosert C.._____._.__..#§#§___ Assistant Head, Management Service, 1944, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Wisconsin. 
Suerer, Raven L.____._____ Coordinator for Continuing Education and 
Extension Training, 1955, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
Wuire, J, HerpertToo 0... Director of University Relations, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
SUPERVISORS 
BULLINGTON, — Se ee District Extension Chairman, 1939, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Davis, S. Li —_ __._... District Extension Chairman, 1942, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
Lumrxin, T. W.. — District Extension Chairman, 1934, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
MCMILLAN, Georce D. H.W C*@“S istrict Extension Chairman, 1942, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
HULSEY, MARY — : _.... Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 
Ivey, Eunice 8. Associate District Extension Chairman, 1949, 
B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Alabama. 
MALLETTE, Lucite... — —_ — Associate District Extension Chairman, 19%, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS., University of Minnesota. 
PARKMAN, PATTY ______.___ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1947, 
B.S., Alabama College. 
DIVISION CHAIRMEN 
CaAvenper, A, R, _..Chairman, Resource Use Division, 1958, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tenneneer: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
Cnuestnutt, R. Ro Chairman, Extension Information, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Gossett, JOHN WARREN. Chairman, Animal Science Division, 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 
HAGLER, THOMAS BENJAMIN. Chaairman, Plant Science Division, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Maryland. 


Jones, Hir_mer Lane. __._.Chairman, Environmental Health Division, 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 





1966 
1962 


1965 


1965 
1965 


1965 
1965 
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SPECIALISTS 
Acnew, Thomas R. uml Club Specialist, 1935, 1965 
BS., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
ANbDREWS, OLIN N.. —— i meneeél gronomist, 1942, 1955 


B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 


BAcBY, JOHN 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 1949 


oe A ONO a_i oe Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 1965 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Barr, ANN _ | State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 1950 
B.S., Alabama College. 

*BaAskins, Cuartes CC. _ —...— .. Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1965 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Bice, VERNON C. fhe Radio & TV Editor, 1958, 1964 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Bonn, M. D.. Peanut and Soybean Specialist, 1955, 1960 
B.S., M. Ag. Ed.,  Aubora University, 

Brown, A. J... Specialist in Marketing, 1948, 1968 
B.S,, M. Ag.Ec., “Auburn University, 

Bryan, ELizapetu _. _._ Economist, Home Management, 1939, 1957 


B.S., Auburn University; MS., University of Tennessee. 


*Burorp, James A,, JR. Forest Products Marketing and Utilization 
Specialist, 1965, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Burpettr, Rosert A.. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


CHAPMAN, Louvre J... Specialist in Agronomy, 1967 
B.S., M.5., Auburn University; “Ph.D., ‘University of Florida. 
CHENEY, WALTER K.. At Editor, 1958, 1962 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 
CLARK, Rosertr R. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn. University, 
Crosse, Ecmer Grorcre — vorr 
B.S.A., M.S., Ph.D., University. of “Florida. 


Couns, RICHARD JAMes —... owe Extension Plant Pathology Assistant, 1967 
B.S., University of Miami; MS.., Texas ARM University. 

CopeELAND, KENNETH J. _— enews Editor, 1957, 1960 
B.S,, M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

tT CT | __Animal Husbandman, 1960, 1965 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia. 

Davis, Cecnu. G. 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Desse, RicHarp E... _Animal Husbandman, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State State University; Php., University of 

Deavg, CAR... = —_ ____ Apiculturist, 1954, 1968 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University, 


a _.......... Agronomist (Seed), 1968 


__ Specialist in Recreation, 1954, 1965 


Specialist in Horticulture Marketing, 1965 


cance ___District Program Specialist, 1948, 1966 


-—ere 








Downey, Isanenee — Specialist in Food Preservation, 1944, 1958 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S. “University. of Georgia. 

Eicu, SAMUEL M., JR... ai uw Specialist in Cotton, 1957, 1968 
B.S., M.Ag., heburs University. 

ELLIOTT, JOHN, JR. Specialist, Pesticide Education, 1953, 1966 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Ennis, LAWRENCE... (PE), Specialist in Soil Engineering, 1945, 1949 
B.S., Auburn University. 1966 


we eee — 


FARRAR, LuTHer L. Specialist in Plant Pathology and Nematology, 
B.S,, Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


*On leave for study. 
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Fire, BARBARA A.. Specialist in Human Development, 1956, 1966 
B.S., Alabama College: MS., " University of Alabama. 

GAILLARD, J. T... see (PE), Specialist, Rural Civil Defense, 1944, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

GIVHAN, Jor P. ......._ Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1935, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Giasscock, M. R. .___ Specialist in Fruits and Vegetable Marketing, 1941, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Hartzoc, Dattas Li — Program Coordinator, Peanuts, 1966, 1967 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

*HENDERSON, J, B.C cialist in Cotton, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Herp, Spar ——_ —s Extension Animal Husbandman, 1967 

. Berea College; M.S., | Ph.D., “University of Kentucky, 

Hicu, eh W. Jr. Extension Animal Husbandman, 1966 
B.S., University of Florida; MS., Ph.D., “Univenity of Tennessec. 

HuppLeston, Norman R. —__——.... Economist, 1968 


B.S., Tennessee Technological University; MS., "University. ‘of Tennessee; Ph.D., Mississippi 
State University. 


* JOHNSON, PauL O.. _-.. Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1959, 1965 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Jones, BertTHA MAE... —_.---—-4-H Club Specialist, 1945, 1965 
B.S., Alabama AkM ‘College; ™M. Ed., ~ Pennsylvania State University. 

Jones, Roserr F__ -. District Farm Agent, 1949, 1966 
B.S., Tuskegee Inst; M.Ed., North Carolina State University. 

Jones, R. S., Ju... See Dae yr, tals 1959 
B.S., Auburn ‘University. 

RENNAMER, E, Fo Specialist in Wildlife, 1940, 1960 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 


LANteR, Wortu — Extension Veterinarian, 1960 
B.S., Mississippi State Univernity; ‘DVM. Auburn University, 


OO et mee eee ee = 





Lepsetrer, Roy f, Entomologist, 1954, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D.; Mistinippi State University. 
Lee, VERREN WILSON. Specialist, Poultry Marketing, 1965, 1967 


B.S., Auburn University; MS. University of Arizona. 


Leerer, RAYMOND O., III _. 


: —-.-» «=. Specialist in Entomology, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Mitslssippt State University. 





Link, James Gorpon _ —- — A gronomist, 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn “University, 

*LINTON, Dantex A., Jr... 2 Specialist in Livestock Marketing, 1962 
BS., M.S., Aubura University. 

Locue, H. E.. = ~~. State 4-H Club Leader, 1942, 1948 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn “University. 

McDanie., CLARENCE H.. erste District Farm Agent, 1952, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Alabama ARM College. 


McQueen, Houston Frank — 


ee Sturvey Entomologist, 1963 
B.S.. Auburn University. 


MAppox, C. L.. _.. Specialist in Farm Management, TVA, 1954, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

MARABLE, JOHNiE A... District Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University. 

Marks, Hraman H. District Program Specialist, 1954, 1963 


B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn University. _ 


MAyYFieLp, M. Cec 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University, 

Ocsurn, CHARLES B. no _—_ Agricultural Engineer, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


*On leave for study. 


i 4-H Editor, 1955, 1966 
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Oversey, DoroTuy _.__ Specialist in Consumer Education, 1943, 1949 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 

PARKER, CARL. _. — Specialist in Horticultural Production, 1944, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Parrisn, J. R. i INE, 1DBE,, IFAS 
B.S., M.S., Auburn “University, 

Parrotr, Joun L. ——_____—_News Editor, 1959, 1961 
B.S,, M.Ed., Auburn University. 

ee Economist, Home Furnishings, 1941, 1959 
B.S. University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. 

Pitts, JAMeEs H.._ ___.... Specialist, Livestock Production, TVA, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University. 

Pricketr, Fariss.... Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 1958 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

PRIESTER, JEANNE... ___ Specialist in Educational Methods, 1958, 1964 
B.S., Alabama College: MS. ~ Auburn University. 

Rivers, Ruta LL. _.. District Home Agent, 1937, 1965 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.A. , Columbia “University. 

Rowen, LASKY. | V2.0 _ Resource Management Specialist, 1960, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University. 

Secrest, Cnarces H.. Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1956, 1962 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University, 

*Suipp, TRAVIS Specialist in Rural Resource Development (Ind. Mgmt.), 1967 
B.1.M., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

SuumaAck, Ronato Lee _ _ Specialist, Ornamental Horticulture, 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn Univensity: 

ALS Ag 
B-A., Auburn University. 

SMITH, Perry M.__- ___ Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1966 


B.S,, Clemson University; MS... North Carolina State University. 


SOWELL, WALTER F. — = Soils Specialist, 1948, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PRD, Purdue University. 





SPEAKMAN, GENTA S. SS. _ Specialist, Housing and Equipment, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

SToREY, CLEVELAND U, . : Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M. Ag., University of Florida. 

Sreain, Wai Lee Nes Editor, 1955, 1965 


B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 


STRICKLAND, ELMER Oscar. 
B.S.. M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Terret., Rosert N.____. ______— Specialist in Food Science, 1966 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S... "University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of 


___. District, Program Specialist, 1961, 1963 








Wisconsin. 

THOMAs, Cuartes F.C Specialist in Poultry, 1958, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

THOMPSON, KATHLEEN ——.—..._. Specialist in Clothing and Handicraft, 1944, 1952 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Pennsylvania State University, 

THornuiy, H. B...___ Marketing Specialist in Ornamental Horticulture, 1941, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., Clemson University. 

Twwett, Macon B........___.... Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1957, 1961 


B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
Wave. Larkin H.W —--—_- 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
WY ALN CR Siiee 
B.S.. M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
Watson, Haroip — _____Specialist in Agricultural Engineering, 1966 
B.S.. M.S., Louisiana State "University. 


"On leave for study. 


__.. Extension Forester, 1965 


—* eee oe 





___District Home Agent, 1958, 1965 


ee 
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Warrrensurc, Bossy Leroy 2... 4-H Livestock Specialist, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennenee. 

WILLIAMS, GeaTHEen EL. ial Editor, 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

WituiaAMs, WitttaAM R. Resource Management Specialist, 1946, 
B.S..Auburn University; MS. "University of Tennessee. 

Witson, WitutAM EL... Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1954, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Woops, WittsAm F..____. Specialist, Public Affairs and Resource Management, 
B.S., M.3., Auburn University. 

OTHER STAFF 

pe OY ee a _. Administrative Assistant, 1958, 

CAMPBELL, SALLY W.... eae ee MEY OT er ee 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Goop, Myrtte.. Administrative Assistant, 1929, 

Hewitt, Suiacey D.. a neem a 


B.A., Emory University. 


DR ee ear an Administrative Assistant, 1928, 





Jerer, RENNIE. 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Warnke, LANGLEY ToLtaerT tC ditorial Assistant, 


A.B., University of North Carolina. 


COUNTY STAFFS 


i aime aaa lectin hae Bacaatnacph pees ; semelant: WOES. 
et Ae Ep 2), a a aay a er ao veeee _.__Editorial Assistant, 


(List for each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, ex- 


tension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; 


first 


appointment, present appointment, All degrees are from Auburn University unless 


otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S., M.Ed.; 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, B5., 


Prattville Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F. Scott, B.S., 1962-1965. 


Margaret Campbell, B.S., Alabama College; MS., University of 
Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Louvenia A. Lee, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 


1955, 1965. 
BALDWIN F. C. Turner, B.S,, 1938, 1965; W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1965; 
Bay Minette Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962, 1965; Edward J. Coats, BS., 


Western Kentucky State University; M.S., 1966. 


Mary C. Silvey, BS., 1955, 1965; Eugenia Small, B.S., 1937, 1965; 


Marvell Gwaltney, BS., University of Alabama, 1959, 1965, 


BARBOUR J. W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1965; Jerry L. Brown, BS., 1967; William 
Clayton H. Lindsey, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966. 
Marilyn Dees Bennett, B.S., 1964, 1965; Betty Lumpkin Caraway, 
BS., 1967; Tommie W, Clark, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1940, 1965. 
BIBB J. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1965; T. W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1965. 
Centreville Kirtis Martin, B5S., 1933, 1965. 
BLOUNT D. 8. Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, B.S., M.Ed. 
Oneonta 1967; L. C. McCall, BS., 1955, 1965. 


Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M. of H. Ec., 1944, 1965; Janet T. Lakeman, 
B.S., Huntingdon College: MS., University of Alabama, 1963, 1968. 


BULLOCK W. E. Stone, B.S., M.Ag., 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M.Ed., 


Union Springs Le ai Institute, 1967; William Wright Curtis, B.S., M.Ed., 
! 
Carolyn Henderson, BS., 194], 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 


1965, 
B.S., 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 
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F. H. Morgan, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. P. Moore, BS., M.Ag., 
1958, 1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.A., Michigan 
State University, 1950, 1965; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Laurine Howell, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Marie E. 
Mixon, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967; Bernice Gail Stokes, B-.S., 
Harding College, 1965. 

A. 8. Mathews, B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A., University 
of Alabama, 1945, 1965; L. G. Pair, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; John 
D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966. 

Shirley H. Green, B.S., 1961, 1965; Peggy Sue Dean, BS., 1967, 
Howard A. Taylor, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1962, 1967; Larry D. Easter- 
wood, B.S., 1961, 1905; Willie Lawson, B.S,, Alabama A&M College, 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; E. L. Stewart, BS. MS,, 
1944, 1967. 

Exa Till, B.S., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, BS., Alabama 
ce College, 1952, 1965; Judith Latimer, B.S., Alabama College, 
1965. 


j. J. Young, B.S., M.S., 1933, 1965; J. B. Butler, BS, 1954, 1967; 
Charles R. Moody, BS,, 1964, 1965. 

Geneva Marshall James, BS,, 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, BS., 
1965, 1967. 


W. R. Futral, BS,, MAg., 1959, 1965; Norman R. McDaniel, B.S., 
MS., 1967; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 1965. 

Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hick 
man McDowell, B.S., Alabama College, 1967. 


Mathew Sexton, BS., 1937, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, B.S., M-Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R. B. Deavours, BS., 1946, 1965. 
Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1951, 1965; Dale B, Dawkins, BS., University 
of Alabama, 1967; Gladys A. Horn, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 
1965 


O. C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1965; Howard N. Reynolds, BS,, M.Ag., 
Ed,, 1962, 1965, 

Sara G. Alexander, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 
1967; Joe Ann Arthur, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 
1967. 


W. H, Cowan, BS., 1936, 1965; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 
1965. 

Dora-grace Smith, BS., Alabama College, 1952, 1965; Martha M. 
Hindman, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1967. 


T. A. Ventress, BS., 1987, 1965; E. C. Farrington, BS., 1941, 1965. 
Annie Rae Milner, BS., Alabama College, 1941, 1965; Linnie Jane 
Dowdle, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967, 


T. C. Casaday, B.S., M.Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J, Presley, BS., M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965. enw 
Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Virginia 
E. Sanders, BS., 1964, 1965. 

D. G. Somerville, BS., 1939, 1965; Dallas nutsrrcngl Jr. BS., 194, 
1965; Claude L. Dorminey, B.S.A., University of Georgia, 1967; 
Harold Eugene Rose, 8.S., 1961; Daniel R. Salter, BS., MS., Tus 
kegee Institute, 1949, 1965, 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Betty Carolyn 
Davis Moore, BS., 1963, 1965; Elizabeth S. Stough, BS,, Alabama 
A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965, 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; George W- Jackson, BS., MS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1966; H, J. Oakley, BS., 1954, 1965, 

Louise T, Ostrum, BS., M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., 
Judson College, 1961, 1965, 

G. S. Sessions, BS., M.AgEd., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B.S., 
Alcorn A&M Gollege; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Jerry 
Walls, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
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COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Orark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Fr. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 


Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 
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Thelma E. Graves, B.S; M.S, Towa State University, 1961, 1966; 
Mariah B. Brymer, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; 
Barbara Ann Johnson, B.S., Alabama College, 1967, 


W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; John W. Fryer, B.S., 1964, 
1965; Robert E. Linder, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 1965; C. W. Pike, BS. 
M.Ag,., 1952, 1965. 

Mary Ellen Haynes, BS., Alabama College, 1951, 1965; Ann T. 
Martin, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966. 

Sam D. Carroll, B.S., M-Ed., 1963, 1968; G. B. Handley, B.S., 1948, 
1965. 

Eunice Prater King, B.S., Alabama College, 1953, 1965; Carolyn 
Joyce Haraway, B.S., 1968. 


H. G. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1965; Billy Ray Baswell, B.S.; 1966, 1968; 
M. T. Whisenant, BS. 1949, 1965. 

Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., 1947, 1965; Edith Aliene Barnes, BS,, Bob 
Jones University, 1967; Peggy M-. Harris, BS., Alabama College, 
1964, 1965. 


W. D. Thomason, B.S,, 1931, 1965; *James H. Estes, BS., 1963, 
1965; T. G. Hubbard, BS., M.Ag., 1936, 1965. 

Ruth Sundberg, BS.; M.S,, University of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
Angela Lord, B.S., U, of Mississippi, ! 


L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, BS, Tuskegee 
Institute; MS., Indiana University, 1959, 1965; James S$. Hines, 
B.S., 1966; George C. Hoomes, B.S., 1963, 1967; Charles D. Scott, II, 
B.S., M-Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Dorothy Hixson, BS., Alabama College; MS., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1937, 1965; Carolyn L. Hicks, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967; 
Norma M. McCrory, BS., University of Southern Mississippi, 196), 
1965. 


F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; C. A. Moore, BS., 1955, 1965; 
D. C. Poe, BS., 1956, 1965; Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., Oklahoma 
State University; M.S., University of Tennessee, 1964, 1965. 

Mary Louise Walker, BS., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Edith A. 
Barnes, B.S., Bob Jones University, 1967. 


J. E. Morriss, B.S., M.S., 1935, 1965; W. E. Davis, BS., M.S., 1959, 
1965; L. Shelton Hawsey, BS., M.Ed., 1965; Roscoe A, Lee, BS., 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965. 

Le Jean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1967; 
Judith 2 Brown, B.S., 1966; Gwendolyn E. Turner, B.S., Alabama 
A&M, 1968. 


R. J. Martin, BS., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, BS., M.Ag.. 
1953, 1965; Barry E. Wood, B.S., 1966, 1967, 

P Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965; Bonnie Rae Daugherty, B.S,, Uni- 
versity of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. L. Sanderson, BS., M.S., 1948, 1965; H. J, Jackson, BS., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965. 
Sara ee aes BS., 1947, 1965; Celeste H. Martin, BS., MS., 
1957, 1965. 


et tog BS., M.Ag., 1952, 1965; James Pettus Tucker, B.S., 
1961, 1965. 
Annie Mary Hester, B.S., Berry College; M.S., University of Ala- 
ny an 1965; Jean McCracken, BS., University of Alabama, 
1957, 1965. 


H. A. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1965; Ellis Raphord Farrington, BS., 

1964, 1965; H. W. Warren, BS., 1945, 1965. 

Joyce McNutt, BS. 1954, 1965; Eleanor R. Coker, B.S., Samford 
niversity, 1966. 


R. C, Reynolds, B.S,, M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1965; Claude N. Nall, BS., 
1967; Ted B. Smith, BS., 1963, 1965. 


*On leave for study. 


GREENE 
Futaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
Scottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 
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= yg ah = Seay, B.S,, Alabama College, 1960, 1965; Linda L. Morris, 
W. H. Johnson, BS,, 1935, 1965; Frank L. Jackson, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1941, 1965. 

Faye Bragg, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1967; Evelyn Black- 
mon, BS., Alabama AkM College, 1965. 

J. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S., Alabama 
A&M College, 1962, 1965; J. N. Glass, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Lee 
Grant Gober, BS., M.Ag., 1960, 1967. 

Evelyn D. Edwards, BS., M.S., University of Alabama, 1966; Katie 
I, Carlton, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1956, 1965. 

R. ©, Hartzog, BS., 1946, 1965; C. L. Barefield, BS,, 1951, 1965; 
Louis A. Murray, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1962, 1965. 
Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, BS., Jacksonville State University, 
1961, 1965; Rossie T, Farmer, B.S., Langston University, 1967; Jewel 
W. Hardwick, B.S., 1958, 1967. 

Allen M. Mathews, B.S., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; Luther J, McGaughy, 
BS., M.Ag., 1960, 1965; Marion H. Roney, B.S., 1962, 1965; Reafield 
Vester, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1966; J. N. White, B.S., Colo- 
rado State University, 1936, 1965. 

Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Nancy W. Coon, B.S., 1968; Mildred 
Mae Ward, B.S., Alabama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1955, 1965. 

B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945, 1968; Lesel A, Dozier, B.S., 1964, 1965; 
*Louis Edward White, B.S.; M.Ed.Admin,, University of Alabama, 
1962, 1965, 

Mrs. Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1965; Beverly Parker Scarbrough, BS., 
Samford University, 1967. 

C. H. Johns, B.S., 1987, 1965; James L. Bauer, BS., MS., 1967; R. 
A. Griffin, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1960, 1965; Charles E. Smith, BS., 1966, 
1967; William Gaines Smith, B.S. 1965; Percy L. White, BS., Ala- 
bama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 

Irby Barrett, BS., 1933, 1965; Rubye J. Robinson, B.S., Philander 
Smith College, 1945, 1965; Maryann F, Wilson, BS., Samford Uni- 
versity, 1966; Barbara Williams, B.S., Florence State College, 1961, 
1966. 

H. H. Lumpkin, BS., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, BS., 1966. 
Rarbara Alawine, B.S., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Jo Ann 
Huffman, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966. 

L. T. Wagnon, BS., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burns, BS,, 1957, 1965; 
Howard Douglas Hall, B.S., 1962, 1965; Irby J. Harrell, BS., Berry 
College, 1963, 1965; Robert T. ay B.S., Alabama AKM College; 
MS., Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965, 

Sara F. Conner, BS,, Alabama College, 1949, 1965; *Margaret 
Mytilda Creel, B.S,, Alabama College, 1964, 1965; Sadie L. Me- 
Clellan, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Carlene E, Tenpenny, 
BS., Middle Tennessee State University, 1967, 

S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Sidney H. Bates, BS., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1957, 1965; Dean Parris, BS., M.Ag., 1959, 1965, 

Ruby Rogers, B.S., Athens College, 1953, 1965; Penelope L. gy 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1962, 1968; Inez M, Petty, B-S., 
Alabama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965, 

R. W. Teague, BS. 1948, 1965; Wm. J. Alverson, BS., 1965; 
*Thomas Cooksey, B.S., 1964, 1966; Paul Henry Waddy, B.S., Ala- 
bama AKM College, 1964, 1965. —. 
Elisabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1965; Willie ©. Lockhart, BS,, Tuskegee 
Institute, 1937, 1965; Jo Anna T. Middlebrooks, BS., 1968. 

F. K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama A&M 
College, 1962, 1965; Watkins L. Carter, B.S. Mississippi State Unt- 
versity, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, BS., 1954, 1968. 


*On leave for study. 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 
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Emma Jo Lindsey, BS., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, BS., 
Alabama A&M College, 1956, 1965; Charlotte Marshall, B.S., Jack- 
sonville State University, 1965, 1966. 


. W. Mathews, BS., 1938, 1965; Scott Billingsley, B.S., M.S., Tus 
egee Institute, 1951, 1965; T. J. Gerald, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965, 
Mary Maddux, B.S.. 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


]. M, Bolling, B.S., 1989, 1965; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965; William D. Osborn, BS., 1966; 
James L.. Smith, B.S., Edward Waters College; MS., Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1965, 

Carolyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1968. 


R. O. Magnusson, BS., 1948, 1965; Earl S. Halla, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; H. L. Hood, 1936, 1965; Warren Q. Scott, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1942, 1965; Lee R, Watkins, B.S., 1967, 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; ap eee B. 
Outlaw, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; Barbara Owens, B.S., Flor- 
ence State College, 1958, 1965, 


Cecil Miller, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1968; Charles S. Foreman, B.5,, 
M_.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Rudy P. Yates, B.S., 1960. 
Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, BS., 
1960, 1965; Vera J. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M College, 1966. 


H. B. Price, BS., 1945, 1965; O. Terrill Gonce, B.S., 1965; LD. 
Thornton, BS., MS., 1944, 1965. 

Elna Tanner, B.S.; M.S. University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; 
Dorthy Jane Tucker, BS., Florence State College, 1967. 


W. L. Martin, B.S., 1942, 1965; R. I. D. Murphy, B.S., M.Ag., 1958, 
1965; Franklin H. Wood, B.S., 1963, 1965. 
Elaine C. Brooks, BS,, Samford University, 1962, 1966; Maxine 
Johnson, B.S,, Florence State College, 1967. 


Charles B. Vickery, BS., 1948, 1965; W. R. Agerton, B.S., M_Ed., 
1965; W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1965; Charles H. Kilpatrick, BS., 1964, 
1965. 

Mona Whatley, BS., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Myra R. Nall, 
B.S., Alabama College, 1968; Mildred Payne, B.S,, 1941, 1965. 


A. V. Culpepper, BS., 1928, 1965; Mike M. Gamble, B.S,, Mississippi 
State University, 1966; Walter C, Odom, BS., Tuskegee Institute; 
MS., University of Wisconsin, 1938, 1965; James H. Sellers, B.S., 
1966. 

Annie Richardson, hen ce College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Lois Annette 
Johnson, University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P. McCabe, BS., M.Ag., 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, B5S., 
Alcorn A&M College; MS. Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre 
Bryant, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Robert R. Moorer, 
BS., 1967, 1968; Jack A. Thompson, BS.; M.S., University of Ten- 
nessee, 1957, 1965. 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama; MS., 1955, 1965; 
Annie M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Janis Bea Cottrell, B.S., Huntingdon 
College, 1967. 


C.D. Rutledge, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M College: M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965; H. W. Houston, 
B.S., MAg., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S., M.Ed., 1960, 1965. 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S,, Alabama College, 1948, 1965; Mary O. Coffey, 
A.B., Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 1944, 1965. 


W. O. Hairston, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, BS., 1950, 
1965; Richard E. Smith, B.S., Alabama AXM College, 1962, 1965. 
Evelyn Graham, BS., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965: Hazel I. 
Patton, B.S., Tusk Institute, 1968; Joyce Richardson, BS., Jud- 
son College, 1958, 1965. 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowce 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 
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Edward N. Graham, BS. M5.,, fires State University, 1960, 
1966; Thomas J, Dill, B.S., M.S. Mississippi State University, 1962, 
1965; Walter D. Powers, BS., 1966. 

Helen B. Hill, BS., Alabama College; MS., University of Alabama, 
1941, 1965; Lorraine Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965. 

H. ]. Carter, B.S., 1985, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, B.S., 1965; James 
McLean, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1967, 

Florence Owens, B.S,, Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Kay 

Smith, BS,, Alabama College, 1967, 

Grady M. Wakefield, B.S., M.Ag-Ed., 1957, 1965; T. F. Burnside, 
r,, B.S., M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Theodore Shumpert, BS., M.Ed., Tus 
egee Institute, 1946, 1965. 

Wanda E. Prater, B.S,, Jacksonville State University, 1965; Barbara 
K. White, B.A., University of Mississippi, 1966. 

C. A. Woods, BS., 1947, 1965; Mack H. Eldridge, BS., Virginia 

State College, 1948, sg ia Lamar Williams, B.S., 1967. 

Alma Holladay, BS. M IM1, 1965; Elnora Gandy, BS,, Tus 

kegee Institute, 1952, 1965. 

W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, gtd E. Jones, BS., 1958, 1965; W. J. 

Thompson, B.S,, M.S., 1954, 1965. 

Marian Cotney, BS., 1989, 1965; Elizabeth Ann Mathis, B.S., Sam- 

ford University, 1965, 1968. 

H. L. Eubanks, B.S, 1934, 1965; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965; 

]. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Aileen Puckett, BS., MS., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; 

Louise S. Littlejohn, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1967. 


B. B, Williamson, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F. W. Kilgore, BS., 1954, 
1965; Joe E. Lashley, BS., M.Ag., 1965; Henry J. Spears, B.S., Ala- 
bama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 
Mildred Ennis, BS., University of Tennessee, 1958, 1965; Theresa 
E. Threadgill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 


Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M-Ed., 1946, 1966; A. A. Hester, BS,, 1944, 
1965; J. B. Mathews, B.S,, 1949, 1965; Curtis H. O’Daniel, B.S., 1965, 
1966; George A. Peasant, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute; MS,, Virginia 
State College, 1950, 1965. 

Martha J. Owens Sprayberry, B.S., 1966; Marie H. Player, BS., 
Alabama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1965; James L. McGhee, BS., Alabama 
AKM College; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; James E, Pinion, 
BS., 1966; R. W. Thompson, B.S,, M.Ag-Ed., 1958, 1965, 
Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1965; Iris E. Anderson, B.S., Alabama 
College, 1965; Annette B. Wallace, BS., Alabama AkM College, 
1966. 


B. R. Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1965; James , BS., 1948, 1965; 
B. B. Fields, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M5., cc pa! of Illinois, 
1954, 1965; James C. Howell, BS., MAg.Ed,, 1961, 1965; French 


Sconyers, B.S., 1945, 1965. 

Elizabeth Stewart, BS.; MS., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; 
LaVurn Blount Stinson, B.S. Alabama A&M College, 1965; Mrs. 
O'Neal Massey, BS.: MS., University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; 
Sarah N. Watson, BS. M.S., University of Alabama, 196], 1965. 


Robert E. Thornton, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; gary B. Clark, BS. 
M.Ed., 1965; W. D. Jones, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1965. 

tse Argo, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Alabama, 
942, 1965; Margaret P. Gray, BS., University of Alabama, 1966; 
res Linda Maughan, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 
1967. 


D. O. Estes, BS., 1949, 1965; Kenneth W. Barlow, B5., 1968. 
Sarah H. Hazen, B.S., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, BS., Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1968. 
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WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


Robert C. Farquhar, B.S., MS., 1949, 1965; Richard E. Cobb, BS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1968; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 1954, 1965. 

Margaret Whatley, B.S.; M.S., University of Alabama, 1941, 1965; 
Solonia E. Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M College; M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1949, 1965. 

W. L. Richardson, BS., 1935, 1965; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949, 1965. 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1965. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


Harry M. Privrott, A.B., Ph.D,, D.D., LL.D., President 
Ben T, LANHAM, Je., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
]. Grapy Cox, BS.Ch.E., MS., Ph.D., (P.E.), Director 
Wiiisam C. Jonson, Je, BS., Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 
Pits, Ronerr G.. _ Head of Department (P.£.), 1935, 1944 
B.A.E., Auburn» University; M.S. California Institute of T Technology. 


Srorzini, RicHarp H, a Professor, 1966, 1967 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 





Technology. 

Bennetr, Arruur GG. TT Associate Professor, 1968 
B.S., University of Michigan; MS. ;, PhD., Purdue University. 

Curcuins, MALcoLmM A, __ ___..... Associate Professor (P.E.), 1956, 1962 


B.S.C.E., M.S.E.M., Ph. D., ‘Virginia ia Polytechnic Institute. 


Drummop, ALasrain M. ______ Associate Professor, 1967 


B.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; D.C.ALE. of Aeronautics; Cranfield 
England; M.A.Sc., University of British Columbia; Ph.D niversity of Toronto. 


Harwet., Kennern E. _. Associate Professor, 1963 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S,, PRD. ” California Institute of Technology. 

BURKHALTER, JOHNNY E. Se __... Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


Pea E.yvawe i 
B.A.S.E., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


CULBERSON, Roserr N. ES eee ret, TG 
B.A.E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University: 


Chemical Engineering 











Assistant Professor, 1968 





Wincarp, Ropert E. Head of Departement, 1982, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

OR Sh cee eV OSENOT, IFES, ISTE 
B.S.C., University of Nanking; MS. “University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Civil Engineering 

BrANsForp, THOMAS L,.._ tsCsCSsCSC(CsSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSCNC.. - Professor (P.E.), 1965 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 

Hupson, Frep M.S Professor (PE.), 1947, 1961 


B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University. 

Porovics, SANDOR Se Proeion (FG, Tyee 
Diploma, rey (erent University, Budapest; Candidate of Tech. Sciences, National Academy 
of Sciences Ph.D., Purdue University. 

KasuNamMurtiy, N, — nn IE Professor, 1967 
Intermediate in Science, . h’s College, Bangalore, India; B.Sc, Central 
Bangalore, India; B.E. St Joncph’s Cs Institute 7 Engineering. Mysore, India; Ss 
(CE), Ph.D., University of Colorado. 

Jupkins, Josern F., Jr. —. A sistant Professor, 1967 
B.S.C.E., M.S.S.E., Ph.D., "Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Prererson, CHARLES H. Assistant Professor (P.E.), 1962 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 

Ramey, Geonce Es tS a ee > Sane 


B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E.. Auburn University. 


Electrical Engineering 


Hoimes, CHARLES HH. . SS Head of Department, 1957, 1966 
Pes Auburn University; MELE. Brooklyn Polytechnic Inatitute; Ph.D., Stanford 
niversity. 


GraF, Epwarp R. __ Alumni Professor, 1957, 1967 


B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D, Technische Hochschule, Suuttgart. 





a ——$—$—— 
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HONNELL, MARTIAL A, iP vofessor (PE), 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.£., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Lowrey, James L.—__ Profezsor (PE.), 1955, 1965 
B. , M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


PHILLIPS, Cassin oe ee inn VeteseOT, LONG, 1966 

B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
OO eg ee 

B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

HickMAN, CHARLES E. Se a 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

FeasTer, WitutAM M.A S0cIate Professor, 1956, 1965 
B,S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

NicHois, Grover T.-C A OcIate Professor (P.E.), 1947, 1950 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

eS 2) a en Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining ‘and Tech Technology: M.S., Auburn University. 

NON TS A EE _Assistant Professor, 1961, 1968 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

James, Sypney N. eee $$. __ Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University niversity of Alabama. 

Muer, HAmPpron... A istant Professor, 1968 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Rocers, Cuartzs L..__..__.. vt ——<Missistant Professor, 1961, 1964 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University: P Ph.D.. Duke University. 


MOC, WARE WY in es sivirios, 1008, 1967 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


COASTER) DEAN TB octet ntererteseneesciot nen nd eee, 1GG7 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 

on pati oD ee NS 
B.E.E., General Motors Institute; M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

COLEMAN, Soma —— EE — Instructor, 1964, 1967 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. 


En ee ee RD, 
B.E.E£., M.S., Auburn University. 


DoucLas, WALTER B., et 
B.E.E., Georgia Sastiewns of Technology: M.S., Auburn University. 


Dwivept, NARENDRA P. _Instructor, 1966, 1967 
1.Sc., LS. Coles, 2s Muzaffarpur, India; B.Sc., Bihar Institute of Technology, Sindri, India; 
niversity. 





























ee 





M.E., Texas 

TE A rere rr a i 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

FAGer, Wits: Fossa center AOR, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


oe ee a eT 
B.S., University of Mississippi; M.S., Auburn University. 


Hopkins, WALTER C.. 
B.S.E.E., University of Alabama. 


Instructor, 1967 








De Oe, i eee a 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
a A ee a eeees lp R 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Jones, JAmMes W. 


Cs. 2 et .——. nstructor, 1963, 1967 
B.E.E., M.S. (EE), Auburn University. 





eee eee tee ce 
BS., M.S., Mississippi State University. 
mE, Garon SS 2S Ee arcion, 1906 


B.S.E.E., General Motors Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 
ey i Se ——_.__..._ Instructor, 1967 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
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Petrus, Rosertr O. Nt, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E. E., ~ Auburn University. 
Sims, Rowertr J... —$_$_—_—_—__—__ _Insirucior, 1964, 1967 


B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 
Industrial Engineering 
Brooks, George H.. —., . Head of of Deperipent (P.E.), 1966 
echnology. 


B.I.E., Florida State University; MS.LE., Ph.D., Georgia Inatitute T 


De FT persaie (P.E.), 1965 
B.L.E., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E., New Mexico State University. 


Associate Professor, 1965, 1967 








FEGOL, FARES Nine 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., Purdue University. 


MorcaAN, WILLIAM W._—_..__-—_..... ——__ Associate Professor, 1954, 1965 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.5,1.M., Georgia gia. Institute of Technology. 
Trucks, Lous B.. ———...__ Assistant Professor (P.E.), 1964 


B.S., Auburn University; MS., University of Pittsburgh. 


Industrial Laboratories 


Haynes, LuTHER J. _Head of Department, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; sity; Ed.D., ‘Bradley University. 


Mechanical Engineering 





oe —-—— ————— 





Verran, Doma M., fe __.Head of Department (P.E.), 1959 
B.S.M,.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E,, Texas ARM University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

BusseLL, WILLIAM H.W . ——.... Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., M.5.B., University of Florida; Ph.D., ~ Michigan higan State University. 

Jemian, Wartan A. —__. oe Professor (P.E.), 1962, 1965 
B.5.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D. Metallurgical Engineering, Renmalacr Poly- 
technic Institute, 

Jones, Eowarp O., JR. Professor and Assistant Head Professor (P.E.), 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B.E.E., Auburn ‘University; M.S., University of Illinois. 

Lawson, STANTON C.D... ~ Professor (P.E.), 1958, 1963 
B.S.Sc., University of Toronto; M.S., ‘University of Michigan. 

Maynor, Hat W.——__.___ __ Professor (P.E.), 1959 
BS., M.S., D. of Engineering, University. of “Kentucky. 

Suaw, Winrrep A. — ____ ee Professor (P it Mey 
B.S.G.E., University of Mississippi; MS E. M., ‘University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Swinson, WELDON F.. Rs Professor, 1964, 1967 
B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.M.£., Texas ARM 
University; Ph.D., University of Illinois 

VACHON, REGINALD I... Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; PhD., Oklahoma State University. 

DUNN, Jerry RW. _____ Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S.M.E., Lamar State College of “Technology; - MSM. £., Georgia Instituce of Technology. 

Dyer, Davin F.. Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S.M.E., University of “Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Pb.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

HARMON, Gravy R... = as iebheibie —— Assistant Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn “University, 

Lerrert, ALFRED M._ Assistant Professor (P.E.), 1965 


B.M.E., Georgia Institute ‘of ‘Technology: M.S., Stanford University, 
Mapes, GLENNON. os —_ _Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State ‘University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 





¥D, James C. M, ____ —_—__. Assistant Professor, 1968, 1967 
rey oe Taiwan University: M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D,, Auburn 
niversity 


Buscn, Courtney C.. eee 1965 


B.S., M.S., Tulane ‘University. 
Nix, Hritwsary G.. Instructor, 1964, 1966 


B.S.M.E.. M.S.M.E,, Auburn University. 
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RANSON, WILLIAM F,, Jr. —— pe a OMEN SSCSING SREY 
B.S.M.E., M.S.M.E.. Auburn University. 

CO i ee | a 
B.S., M.E., Pennsylvania State University. 

Textile Engineering 

Apams, CLEVELAND L,,..- seed of Department, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

ee 


B.S.T,E., Clemson University; M.S., Georgia. Institute of Technology. 


FARROW, JAMES C. . PS Associate Professor (P.E.), 1949, 1965 
B.S.T.E., Auburn “University. 








Hau, Davw M._—_ ee wee ssotiaia Prpiessor,. 3565 
teeta P cic University; M.S.T. C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University 
figlan 


Morton, GLenn PP... a a et Pe lee Li 
B.S., McMurry College; M.S., Auburn University. 





ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Harry M. Puivport, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President 
Frep R. Rosertson, Jx., BS., MS., Dr.P.A., Vice President for Extension 
J. Grapy Cox, B.S.Ch.E., MS., Ph.D, (P.E.), Dean, School of Engineering 
Joun L. CAIN, B.Ch.E., Director 
JAmes F. O'Brien, Je., B.M.E., M.M.E,, Assistant Director 
Wii.sAM B. SANFoRD, B.M.E., M. M, E., Director, Birmingham Office 
Bitty R, MANNING, BS., Director, Civil Defense Professional Advisory Center 


Aerospace Engineering 


Decker, Harotp R.. ___... Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineeri cere 4 1965 
B.S, Ed., Northeast "Missouri State Teachers College; M.Litt., University of Pittsbu 
Kire.y, Gary W, _ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1965 


Bs. University of “Minnesota; MS., Purdue University; F.A.A., A & P Certificate, Parks 
ege. 


ROBINSON, WALTER J., JR. Associate Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1959, 1966 
B.S.A.A., Auburn University; M.B.A., University of Denver. 

Chemical Engineering 

Askew, WittiAm C. en  aeistant Professor, }965, 1906 
B.S., M.S., Auburn "University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Vives, DonaALtp L,-_-_ — Assistant Professor, 1953, 1968 
B.S., M.5., Columbia University. 


Civil Engineering 
BLAKNeEY, WituiAM G. G. —__ Associate Professor of Civil Engineering (P-E.), 1958, 196] 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 





BRANSFORD, THOMAS L. _....Professor of Civil Engineering (P.£.), 1965 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University, 

Jupkins, Josern F., Jr. __________ Assistant Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S.C.E., M.S.S.E., Ph.D., ‘Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

PETERSON, CHARLES H. ______ Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering (P-.E.), 1962 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 

Popovics, SANDOR. ___....__Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1959 


Diploma, Polytechnic University, Budapest; Candidate of Tech. Science, National Academy 
of Sciences, Budapest; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Electrical Engineering 


Cras, Can, Co Prt, | 1908: TTS 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
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FEASTER, WILLIAM M..__.. __ Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.£., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Lowry, JAmes Lee. __..Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1955, 1965 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn ‘University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Puiturs, CHaries L... Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Industrial Engineering 

LAyrieLp, CLAupe B.__. Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering 

P.E.), 1947, 1958 


B.A.A., B.I.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Techono 


Trucks, Louis B,_____ _. Assistant Professor of Industrial Radtaceting (P.E.), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh. 


Industrial Laboratories 


McMurtry, THOMAS Epwarp | Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1959, 1963 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Mechanical Engineering 


DyeR, Davi F.___ Assistant Professor, 1965, 1968 
B.S.M.E., University of “‘Tennessce; M.S.E. E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
JeEMIAN, WaRTAN A... Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1962, 1965 


B.S.Ch., University of Maryland: M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 

TANGER, GERALD Professor, 1958, 1968 
B.S., South Dakota School of “Mines and “Technology; MS. Brown University; Ph.D., 
Oklahoma State University. 

VACHON, REGINALD I... Alumni Associate Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering, 1958, 1963 
B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 


Textile Engineering 


Apams, CLEVELAND L,_ Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 
Farrow, JAMEs C..__———-— Associate Professor of Textile Engineering 
J (P.E.), 1949, 1965 


B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 


STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 
CHEMISTRY 


Cocsurn, C. B. eS ee 
B.S., Kansas State College: Ph.D., University of Utah. 
nN 


GutTuery, MILForpD DALTON.............— itemise, Chemist Til, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


RHOADES, REGINA A.W 
B.S.. Auburn University. 


wae State Chemist, 


Agricultural Chemist 1, 1961, 











Jorpan, Darsy Agricultural Chemist U1, 1966, 
OO ea Agricultural Chemist 1, 1966, 
Hayes, Rose Mae TT Agricultural Chemist I, 
B.S., Florence State University. 
Davinson, Priscitza P.-E Agricultural Chemist I, 
B.S., Auburfi University. 
PS (a —— ___ Assistant Agricultural Chemist, 
wo years, Auburn University. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


GREENE, JAMES E. .  zDean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 
MILLIGAN, JOHN G. -_.__ Se ee Ww 


B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Taytor, Juuian B. het Associate State Veterinarian, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 





Roserts, CHArtes §....____—«sIn Charge of State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

BRUBAKER, JOYCE... SS Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
NICHOLSON, LINDA _....... ccs Bacteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Worthy, Mary... Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 

Autey, J. Lee... Epidemiologist, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service, D.V.M., 

Curissenserry, C. C....._....___ Brucellosts Epidemiol ist, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, D.V.M., 

Emsaicx, V. R.__.__ US. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 
DAVIDSON, SANDRA... Secretary, State Federal Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 

Jackson, Dorotuy B...__._ Laboratory Assistant 11, State Federal Bang’s 
Disease Laboratory, 

WILLiAMson, O. B.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 

Witutamson, RutH US, Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 

Lime, Frercuer C. ___ US. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 


Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 


and 


1958 
1951 
1945 
1958 


1968 
1968 
1959 


1967 


1955 


1957 


State Regulatory and Veterinary Services 


LONG, Int. RICHARD, JR. inst ee geeriolggnt, 
A.B.. Huntingdon College. 
PooLe, JAMes H..... In Charge of State Branch Veterina jagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Epwarps, SpENceR C.........__... _. Bacteriologist, State Branch Veterinary 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 
B.S., Huntingdon College. 
McCreary, V. D......... In Charge of State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Moopy, Harotp M.. Bacteriologist, State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 
B.S., Troy State University. 


TAYLOR, GRACE... Secretary, State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 
WHITTEN, VERLON........_. Clerk Typist, State Branch Veterinary mt; 09 stic 
Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 
Tousert, Sue... Laboratory Assistant I, State Branch Veterina 


Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 
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Enrollment Statistics 


Table 1]—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


FALL QUARTER, 1968 





























County Men 
Autau ee ee 48 
ae ee ee ree OT 121 
ar Se re Can Oe 41 
OS SS Se ee 17 
cee SE ae ae ee 43 
Gee ae ee 29 
SS ee ae 49 
Calhoun Sn een a Casavant 129 
Chambers Ee 174 
Chero = 15 
Chilton SS Fe 41 
Cc a iaeadiotdes 12 
eC SS — ee 36 
sf 40 
ee a a a a 21 
YR SE Se 91 
OB Ry <1 ere i eee er a 65 
Conecuh —— 29 
C66. es 41 
Covin aa 96 
Cn eee 51 
Cullman... 2 ee 73 
Bs cece panned BI 
Vo Ae ina oed 99 
DeKalb a A EE 66 
Elmore = > 97 
Retaeeiee. ne iecdictonts 61 
ES SS A 152 
Fayette... “= 21 
Franklin — 24 
ee 51 
Greene 7 
Hale —. “ 17 
Henry a ra 43 
aan anc. eer ee 149 
ackson SS WANT 59 
efferson = Se us 
Lauderdale Waqerane 77 
OO a ~ 30 
ge 920 
Limestone — ee ee 35 
I a 22 
wn i a, oS 33 
ONS ee SR 290 
Sa a TR EE En eet 44 
ioe 6 SS 4 
OOO ne a I a 90 
ae ae Sa SS er 312 
Meee = Ks 
NN EE —EE—EEE—————— 
ard PIN wo - — — 116 
OEE) 54) hice cnetictinikaresslinepnepnatndiienoncitens 18 
Vt nt, mali: 19 
SR Re en een re 45 
ONIN acc teernceveteals eas conto dochinsseeidibcaennaantbend 
a Oe a eee 114 
AL: OA eae eee aaa 56 
Shelby —..... Wee 49 
ee a 19 
CO rn 102 
Tallapoosa = 196 
eee eee i 
Se ee SSS Sa 
CO ee aS 25 
Winston wendicanceaeone, 16 


TOTAL (Alabama) _.. 6961 
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Table I1l—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
FALL QUARTER, 1968 


State 
Alaska 
Arkansas 
Arizona 


ee SS eee 


oe 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia —___. 
2 Se See 





in J a, 
QU SSS ae errvere  a 
seg | ae —— — =- 
West Virginia 
WHIMDOUNEDNL | ‘9-scccoctsannasnnnatiinenetsatteesemnaneneantiiies th 

TOTAL—Other States —.... = 
TOTAL—All States —....... 


United States Territories 





(+ te ee ee + eee 


Canal Zone 
2, ee Se 
TOTAL—U. §. Territories 
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33 
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Table 1V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 


FALL QUARTER, 1968 
Foreign Country Men 
PE ee ee os 
Ba 
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coewcocecooorwooswumococcoccoc]eoc“eol][( 





CYS 
Indonesia —.... 
re. =. 


Rene a EPS ee SS eee 


0) GS aaa aR amascanse 


SS 
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ae 
ILQ0GRGR > See SS ee 
CS a a 

gt I I A ee 
P ee ee Na eee 
(i) * = 
1.) 4 
Venezucla Se Cie so 


TOTALS—Foreign Countries — 


TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
Fall Quarter, 1968 9811 4238 14 
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General Summary of Enrollment 


SUMMER, FALL, AND WINTER, 1968-69 (es of Merch 1, 1969) 
Total Enrollment on Auburn Campus ~~ ________ 
Correspondence Study oN — 
oe Conferences, Masiaare Se ee. a ee 
Montgomery Center Le tg a Soe A a —_—-——- 
Montgomery. Center (Nom-Ceedit))) reenter 
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049 


14,049 
800 


9,352 
373 
165 


24,739 
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Page 
A 

Academic Eligibilixy ——— — ————___. 57 
Clearing Probation — —EEEeesesFesé#T 
Continued Te ee 
EE EEE) 
Pi TT | 

we aS eee 
Oe ES ee) | | 
ning. and Finance ___.__________113, 187 
Administration and Supervision ——..___.188 
Administrative Council 5 
Administrative and Technical Staff — 370 
Admissions 18 
(U0 OS SS. ae ee, 
Former Students —  —.._....._...._ 24 
Freshman Class —. ss eesesesSaY 
Graduate Standi eS ee a 
Non-Resident Students —. ss sédT*#B 
Pre-College Counseling Program —_._._ 19 
7 Pee 3 SS ee 
2 2 eee TO 
Transient Students. ss ——tst—(Céi*P2F 
Unclassified Students —2 23 
Adult Education a, 154 
Acrospace Enginecring 141,_190 
y Studies a 193 








Agricultural Business and Economics — 66, 67 
Agricultural Economic and 

SER) OOPIONORY, ca ntencnescanescesessensueatens! Le 
Agricultural Education 127, 134 
Agricultural Engineering 68, 196 
Agricultural Ex xperimaew Station Staff gi: 
Agricultural Sc 
Agronomy and Soils 63, 198 
Air Force Aerospace Studies | Department ao 

















Animal a ae ey 
pplied Music —. ————— ee 
an itecture . ——— se 
STC Anta ree pa 18 
rmy ation a Te 
a —————— Se = 
= = he 
eas ag Programs ST, 
Associated Women Students _ «4 
Auburn Computer Center — SECS 
Auburn Union 2S 41 
Automobile Registration — 
Aviation, Auburn School of 
Aviation Management si, 207 
BR 
SS eee 
Basic Quarterly Charges — st séSSSSI] 


Biological Sciences 69, 130 
Biological Sciences and Teacher Education _ 72 











Riol Se 
Board of Trustees a 
oe Se) 
Botany and Plant Pathology «209 
Building ST YE 
Building Technology — 84, 212 
Business Education 2.22. —*‘*B 
Cc 
Calendar = Se eee =. 4) 
Campus and Buildings = 
Chemical Engineering — 143, ais 
Chemistry ns pn Ee |” 
Child Study Laboratory .— — 155 
Civil Engineering ~~ —__ 144, 219 
Class Enroliment and Attendance - ae 
Clothing and Textiles es. 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts ————«i156 
Consumer Affairs ment _....._. 156, 222 
Contents for General Information ..._. ____ 6 
Co-Operative Education Programs —_ 46, 111 
Cooperative Extension Service Staff _..__. 388 
Correspondence Study Programs _.. ———sé‘«é4'GS 
Counseling Service pe ctcteaeeeineeniel TF 





Counselor Education 225 
Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities _ 42 

















Page 
D 
D ence 64, 226 
Beets Ros i ts oH 
uiremen 
Descri ion of Courses 186 
Discipline 
Distributive Business — — 
Distributive Education i I ZB;. 135 
Doctoral a dy) | 
Dual Objective Program — 2 —sO«*SNG 
E 
Seca sna Gooeapiy ————118. 
sa : 
Eo enive ans poss Ee comics Dual” Dual 
eee eee 
tone get iecer Serraen en 
Electrical Engineering — 145, 230 
Elementary Education 15, 182. 234 
SSS 
™m OR nt ee 
Zanineesing Cortsfonly ee FSI 
Engincering Experiment Station Staff —__399 
Engineering Extension Service ——  —______.402 
Engineering Graphics — SS esi 
English eT i 
Enrollment Statistics — ——— 
Alabama Students Counties 409 
Classes, Courses, and Divisions—Fall 1968 rh 
Foreign Countries >_> 411 
Gencral Summary —— _._____________4 l l 
States and Territories — 410 
Examinations and Grades —......______. 55 
Examinations and Reports ——E 
Experiment Station Properties —.. £14 
Extension and Correspondence Courses —_ 59 
A OO. er 
F 
6 eee 
Faculty, 608. Gt a eee inn ee 


Family Life ane Child 
Deve Eee re 








Fees and Charges 
Basic oe uarterly Charges 31 
Other Fees and Charges . 
Field Services 119 
Fields of Study 11 
Finance — 1 88 
Financial Aid 34 
Fine Arts _..__.. 82 
Fisheries and Wildlife —.. = Ss sé*SJ?2?d' 
OO” ee | 
Foods and Nutrition — EFS 
Foreign Languages — EE 


Forest Management — _._  —eesefeseseFs' 
Forestry ws) xf 
Soundaclons of Education 115, 123, 248 
French 129, 242 


Functions of Auburn “University - : 





G 
General LOE IENS Offices anaeg on 
rn lm ——————E———— 
Geshe? 9, 108, 250 
German ee ek ee 
Grading § ——————————————— 
Graduate . Arts and Sciences _..___._. 98 
raduate Degrees, Education —  ~—=EWEESESes=~*O™O*N'G 
Graduate School . eS 
Graduate Work, Home Economics _ 161 
Graduation Honors —.. EE eeeesCéBD 
H 
Health Education - = eS Ss 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 315, 128, 133, oon 
Health Service, Student —.. SEE 
History 181, “256 
History of Auburn University 7 
Home Economics SE: 


Home Management and Family Economics __155 
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Page 
Home Management, A 
and ha in he CSD —— 
Horticulture ——-- se 
Housing and Equipment sit 
I 
Index by Fields of Instruction — 
eS A OC Fe eee ee Sea). tT 
Iadustria) Design 81 
Industrial Engineering AT, 262 
Industrial Laboratories _. ———————— 
In-Service Agricultural Education 
and Supervision — Ss 
Institution Food Management ss 559 
Instruction Division —tinessitimmmamal | 
Interdepartmental Education SS—Ssx . 
Interior Design 80 
Intramural Sports — 43 
SSE 244 
J 
Journalism receesemmeiicaeapaned 269 
L 
Laboratory Experiences 
Laboratory Technology a 106, 269 
Landscape and Ornamental 
sosticultuae an 76, 259 
Lati aes OY TT 
Hee vies fa —————— 
ucat “hontai caeeeeen—ieesllaloeas 
Library = a 
S iheery Facilities — aes | 
Living Accommodations _ = 8G 
M 
Management — famtencemens ff Ste ree 
Marketing and Transportation — 113, 273 
Married Students Housing — 50 
Materials Engineering ————_ 18. 272 
Mathematics 272 
Mechanical Engin ieering ——Se= “48 276 
Men Students Housing — sé 
Metal Techno ————S Se, 
Military Regulations = ss CBS 
hay el pos 173, a 
odern nguages 
MRO? 20 =< a oH 
Music Education __ ane Cth) 
N 
National Honor Societies on 
National R ition Societies - 
Naval Honor Graduates — 
Naval Science ha ee Se SS) Bas 
NROTC Students, Types of 177 
Nutrition and Foods — __159, 160, 285 
0 
Off-Campus Credit ee 
Office Administration 2B, 271 
Organizations (Campus, National, 
rofessional and al) 43-45 


Pharmaceutical Se be —— eT 


290 
Aopen cag, Toxicology 289 
Pharmacy — 287 
Pharmacy Administration _——————S297 
tenet J Cece eet ee 
ah | —— 97, 291 
Physica ucation a. 
Physics — 98, 108, 130, 292 
P itical Science ’ I ‘ 
Portu xs 
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Law 98, 99 
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Officers Training ener, | 
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Research Programs (ORAU) — 171 
Revenue, Sources of CdS 
ROTC Aviation Program, Army —.._____.175 
ROTC Financial Assistant Program 175 
ROTC Uniforms and Equipment ——— —._175 
ROR > oe ee eee 
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School Library Science — 2 —_____1 
Schools 
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Architecture and Fine Arts - 78 
OC SSeS ee 
Business Iti 
Education —— — 115 
Engineering ——— 137 
Home Economia ——— 154 
Pharmacy 162 
Veterinary Medicine 
Science — nS See eee, | 
Secondary Education a _ 115, 192, 301 
Selective Service Deferments ___ 54, 176, 180 
ON OD eee ee 180 
Socio st 98, 151, 304 
SOME + eweeeewe 248 
Special Regulations 6 
Speec 98, 131, 305 
Speech and Hearing earing Clinic — 89 
State Regulatory and Veterinary Services — 404 
State Veteri Diagnostic La tory —404 
Student Activities 40 
Student 40 
Student Government 40 
Student Insurance 40 
Student Personnel Services 117 
Student Publications 4l 
Student Services %6 
Student Wives Clubs 45 
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Teacher Certification Services 117 
Teacher Education 94, 132 
Teacher Preparation +55 
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